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Tne discovery of the sources of the Nile is one of those events which 
will redound to the credit of the age we live in, and will ever be an honour 
to the men by whom it was effected, as well as to the nation te which they 
belonged. But in a humane point of view, the discovery of a belt of 
fertile country—elevated and temperate in climate, well watered and fertile, 
probably well populated, adapted for any and all the purposes of civilisa- 
tion, and occupying no small proportion of that great zone of Equatorial 
Africa which remains to the present day a blank on our maps—is far more 
replete with significant interest and bright with promises to the future. 
Such a possible opening to enterprise and civilisation arouses in us an 
ardent desire for a more full and thorough comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the true position of Central Africa to Europe, and of the real 
relation of the negro to the European—not only of the “ negro’s place 
in nature” simply as so viewed, but of his position with regard to 
civilised nations, and upon which question, after all, must really hinge the 
future of Africa. We shall be best able to enter into this latter part of 
the question after a brief summary of what has recently been done by 
Speke and Grant, and upon an intinitesimally smaller scale—and yet in 
its way a very suggestive one—by Mr. Winwood Reade. 

The earlier portions of Captains Speke and Grant’s remarkable journey 
lay through Uzaramo, Usagara, Ugogo, and across the wilderness to Kazé, 
in Unyamuezi, or the Moon country—regions all previously described in 
Captain Burton’s work, giving the results of his and Captain Speke’s 
previous explorations of Eastern Africa as far as Lake Tanganyika, and 
the latter’s branch expedition to Victoria Nyanza. The necessities of 
such a country doctinlal a large number of attendants, and the expedi- 
tion actually started in the following strength : 1 corporal and 9 privates, 
Hottentots; 1 Jemadar and 25 privates, Beliichs; 1 Arab Kafila Bashi 
and 75 Wanguana, or freed slaves; 1 Kirangozi, or overlooker, and 100 
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negro porters; 12 mules untrained, 3 donkeys, and 22 goats. Sucha 
motley crew was soon reduced by desertion and sickness, and the Beliich 
guard was only to go through Uzaramo; but still more than enough 
elements of discord were left behind, with descriptions of the country 
traversed, tribute and troubles with the native chiefs, and some shooting- 
excursions to fill up no small portion of the narrative now before us. 

The more novel portions and the real difficulties of travel commenced 
in Uzinza, an extensive region lying between the Arab town of Kazé 
and the Victoria Nyanza, and which is ruled over by two Wahuma 
chieftains of Abyssinian descent. The extraordinary difficulties of 
travelling in Eastern Africa were well exemplified by the first start from 
Kazé. It seems to have been utterly impossible to organise a system by 
which anythin a to unity of action and straightforward 
progress ould be rought about. The great chiefs were at war with one 
another, the petty chiefs were intent on nothing but hongo, or tribute— 
extortion and plunder—and the natives themselves were not to be de- 
pended upon for a moment. Thus in March, 1861, when a start was 
effected, it was only with a portion of the expedition; while Captain 
Grant had to proceed in a different direction to a town called Rungua, 
where he anticipated finding porters whom he could send back to help on 
the rest of the expedition. The very third day of the journey, the men 
Captain Speke had with him all mutinied for increase of ration allowances. 
At Uzenda, a next site, the villagers turned out to resist the expedition, 
upon which some of the porters threw down their loads and bolted. The 
start was effected on the 17th of March; on the 24th they arrived at a 
fertile spot called Mininga. Here the expedition was actually delayed till 
the month of May for want of porters, while the Hottentots, suffering 
from fever and jaundice, could go no farther, and at last the expedition 
had to retrace its steps to Kazé. Such are the exceeding difficulties of 
penetrating into the interior of Africa, and which never ceased to perplex, 
worry, and thwart the English travellers till they arrived at Gondokoro. 

A truce and a treaty having been at length effected, the expedition 
started again on May 13. Grant, who had remained at Mininga, 

rostrated by fever, was found better on Speke’s return, but a robbery 
1ad been effected, and one man, not being quick enough to get into his 
hut, had been devoured by the lions. A leader was at length obtained 
at this place—Pig by name, and, as it turned out, pig by nature. But 
the difficulty of procuring porters even for a few days’ march continued 
the same, and at length, unless they were to wait till the supplies were 
ended, it was determined to advance again in detachments, Grant to go 
on this time to the village of a chief called Ukulima. Here an Arab 
caravan was found in the same predicament as themselves; it could not 
move for want of porters. The natives preferred getting intoxicated to 
carrying loads, and this is how they managed it: 


In the mean while the villagers were very merry, brewing and drinking their 
pombé (beer) by turns, one house after the other providing the treat. On these . 
occasions the chief—who always drank freely, and more than any other—head- 
ing the public gatherings of men and women, saw the large earthen pots placed 
all in a row, and the company taking long draughts from bowls made of plaited 
straw, laughing as they Seal until, half-serewed, they would begin bawling and 
shouting. ‘To increase the merriment, one or two jackanapes, with zebras’ 
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manes tied over their heads, would advance with long tubes like monster 
bassoons, blowing with all their might, contorting their faces and bodies, and 
going —— the most obscene and ridiculous motions to captivate their simple 
admirers. This, however, was only the feast; the ball then began, for the pots 
were no sooner emptied than five druths at once, of different sizes and tones, 
suspended in a line from a long horizontal bar, were beaten with fury, and all 
the men, women, and children, singing and clapping their hands in time, danced 
for hours together. 


At a place called Phunzé, a little farther on, a young chief offered to 
sell Speke “a most charming young woman, quite the belle of the 
country;” so, if he could not get porters, he had at least the opportunity, 
even at this early period, of adding to his encumbrances. At Dales 

in, the men and women are all described as crowding to see him, the 
fair sex all playfully offering themselves for wives, and wishing to know 
which he admired most. They were so importunate, indeed, that after a 
time, he says, he was not sorry to hear an attack was made on their eattle 
because a man of the village would not pay his dowry-money to his father- 
in-law, and this set everybody flying out of the scene of action. 

Uzinza was now entered upon, and with it the extortions of the ehiefs 
increased, while, the difficulties in obtaining porters having in no way 
diminished, it was impossible to send for Grant (or rather, to speak more 
correctly, for the encumbrances that he was left in charge of) in the rear. 
It was in vain that the Pig was offered ten necklaces a day if he would 
only march on and avoid the chiefs ; the Pig was obstinate, and he took 
the party straight into the clutches of one extortionate chief after another. 
One of these chiefs was so extortionate, indeed, that Speke began seriously 
to consider if he would not have him shot, as a reward for his oppressive 
treachery and a warning to others ; but the Pig said it was just what the 
Arabs were subject to in Ubena, and they found it best to pay down at 
once, and do all they were ordered; and Baraka, another leader, also 
said, “* We will shoot him if you give the order, only remember Grant is 
behind, and if you commence a row you will have to fight the whole way, 
for every chief in the country will oppose you.” But far more serious dif- 
ficulties presented themselves in the circumstances of a hostile people, 
coming from no one knew precisely where—the Watuta—being in the 
field. So when Speke struck his tent for a march, he found that the 
whole of his porters, the Pig’s children, were not to be found. They had 
gone off and hidden themselves, saying they were not such fools as to go 
any farther, as the Watuta were out, and would cut them up on the road. 
There was no alternative but to get back again ; so, leaving part of the 
kit in a hut at Mihambo, a village to the, south, Speke returned to Kazé, 
where he found Grant had so far recovered as to have been enabled to 
join in a dance with “ Princess’? Ukulima—the subject of a good sketch 
from his pencil. F 

The only alternative that remained under these difficulties was to open 
communication with Suwarora, a chief of Uzinza; and so Speke started 
once more, leaving Gravt behind, and he found, as might almost have 
been anticipated, that his kit left at Mihambo had been broken into. To 
add to his miseries, he himself was taken ill on the 23rd of July, in the 
hut of an extortionate chief, Lumeresi by name, and he was confined there 
by a most afflicting illness until the 6th of October. Grant had, at the 
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same time, his caravan attacked, a and his men driven to the 
winds, whilst marching through M’yonga’s country to join his sick com- 
ion, 

At length Grant joined on the 26th of September, and the two per- 

xed, worried, sick, and plundered travellers were enabled to have a good 

ugh at all their misfortunes. As, however, they had only men enough 
to remove half their property when Speke was able to make a fresh start 
of it, Grant had once more to be left behind to bring up the remainder. 
These forced separations must have been all the more painful, as Speke 
says that he was at that time a most miserable 1 in appearance, 

fing and blowing at each step he took, with shoulder drooping and 
Toft arm paralysed and hanging like a dead log. Luckily, Grant havin 
obtained some men, he was enabled to follow soon afterwards, ol 
together they arrived at Ugombé, where they were subjected tc the usual 
extortionate demands of the chief, and in crossing hence into the district 
of Wanga, only went, according to Speke’s own expression, ‘ out of the 

ing-pan into the fire.” 

At length, on the 21st of October, they reached Usui, a region which 
lies in the same parallel as the extreme southerly extension of the Victoria 
Nyanza, but nearly a hundred miles to the westward of it. The men 
who had been sent by the chief of this country to bring them up, now, 
however, turned against them, and demanded their pay before they would 
allow them to move one step farther. Again, on crossing a hill called 
Nyakasenyé, the party were ordered to stop by a huge body of men, and 
they were detained there for several days before they could arrange the 
terms for being allowed to proceed any farther. Thieving was at the same 
time carried on to such an extent that Speke was obliged to give orders to 
his men to shoot such as were caught in the act, and the consequence was 
that two plunderers were shot dead and two others wounded. One of these 
robbers, too, was a magician, who considered himself to be invulnerable. 
At last the “confounded hongo” was paid, and the party once more went 
tripping over the hills, until they were brought up by demands for another 
hongo in the Uthunga. Valley, and where they established their camp in 
the neighbourhood of Suwarora’s palace. Luckily, provisions were 
abundant here, and were hawked about by the people, who wore a ver 
neat skin kilt strapped round the waist. They were, in fact, in a better 
country, and among a better class of people, with Abyssinian blood in 
them, but the system of hongos practised towards the Arab merchants 
was in as full force as anywhere, and the ministers insisted upon receiving 
their dues before they would even open conference with Suwarora as to 
the extent of the hongo which.was to satisfy him. The expedition came 
first in contact here with men from Uganda, and they were enabled to 
forward presents to King Mtesa. One of these men expressed great sur- 
prise that the expedition had come all this way round to Uganda, when 
the road by the Masai country, that is to the east of the lake, was so 
much shorter—an important hint to future explorers. Almost all that is 
wanted now is just this little trip, for it seems almost impossible to attach 
credit to the information obtained by Speke from the Arabs—that there 
are no rivers on the eastern side of the lake or of that of Baringo, when 
we have the mountains Kilima-njaro and Kenia in the same direction. If 
Petherick, instead of Joitering at Khartum till he had to go overland to 
his trading depdt at N’yambara, west of the Nile, had come up to 
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Uganda, or on the northern end of Victoria Nyanza, Speke himself says 
he would have endeavoured to have reached Zanzibar vid the Masai 
country, and he would thus have settled almost the whole question of the 
Nile. Nothing, indeed, would have remained to determine, save how far 
the westerly affluents to the Bahr el Ghazel have their sources from those 
of the Benuwé and the Shari—the one flowing into the Niger and the 
other into Lake Tchad—and to ascertain if Lakes Luta Nzigé, Rusizi, 
and Tanganyika, are connected together, and if the latter and Rukwe 
join the Nyassa and the Zambesi. 3 

The expedition was detained a fortnight at Usui palace ere the 
obnoxious question of tribute could be finally settled : 


All this time nothing but confusion reigned in camp, khambi fighting against 
khambi. Both men and women got drunk, whilst from outside we were tor- 
mented by the Wasui, both men and women pertinaciously pressing into our hut, 
watching us eat, and begging in the most shameless manner. They did not know 
the eal bakhshish, or present ; but, as bad as the Egyptians, they held our their 
hands, patted their bellies, and said Kaniwani (my friend), until we were sick of 
the sound of that word. Still it was impossible to dislike these simple creatures 
altogether, they were such perfect ehildren. If we threw water at them to drive 
them away, they came back again, thinking it fun. 


Add to these trifling inconveniences, a fearful row broke out between 
two of the leaders, Bombay and Baraka, as they were called, and who, 
jealous of each other, were perpetually involved in most unseemly quarrels, 
which on this occasion were aggravated to an extraordinary degree by 
their both wishing to wed the same ebony beauty. Bombay, disappointed 
of his African Helen, consoled himself by taking another wife, on credit, 
promising to pay on his way back, or to return the wife! 

Men were now appointed to attend upon the expedition, nominally as 
guides and protectors, but really to watch over them, as dangerous wizards 
and objects of terror. In this country there were cairns to which every 
passer-by contributed a stone, a curious extension of a practice dating 
from the most remote antiquity, and obtaining in so many regions. The 
very first day of their start they were pounced upon by a deputation of 
officers from a petty chief, demanding the usual dues, but still they rattled 
on “as merry as larks” through a fine forest, crossing the first tributary 
to the Victoria Nyanza they had met with, and which they described in 
these tropical regions “of most inviting aspect for a trout fisher.” The 
valley of this rivulet was clothed with fine trees and a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, amongst which the pretty pandana palm was conspicuous, amid rich 
gardens of plantains; whiist thistles of extraordinary size and wild indigo 
were the more common weeds. 

The 17th of November, 1861, was a day of relief and happiness, for 
the expedition left Usui and entered Karague, and an officer soon made 
his appearance from Rumanika, the king, to welcome the strangers; and 
what is more, professed that no taxes were to be levied, presents only were 
to be exchanged, and the village officers were to supply the whole party 
with food at the king’s expense. Luckily, Grant shot here a rhinoceros, 
which anticipated this high-sounding hospitality. 

They were now travelling through the country that intervened between 
Victoria Nyanza and Luéru lo Urigi, or “ Little Windermere,” as Speke 
calls it, and all the traditions of the natives pointed to the greater portion 
of the country having been formerly under water; the valleys, 80 many 
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creeks from the great lake; and the hills, so many chains of islands. 
They now met also with a great variety of game, and on several occa- 
sions the rhinoceros were so numerous and impudent as to contest the 
right of way with them. The next valley they came to (Uthenga) was 
bound in by steep hills, ‘as prettily clothed as the mountains of Scotland,” 
whilst in the valley itself there were not only magnificent trees of extraor- 
dinary height, but also a surprising amount of the richest cultivation, 
amongst which the banana prevailed. It was from this latter plant that 
the people—who alone seemed poor in so splendid a country, and dwelt 
in small squalid huts—made their pombe, or mariva, which is described 
as being “a delicious kind of wine.” Needless to say that guides and 
followers partook of it plentifully whenever they could, and got boisterous 
and riotous, whilst the drummers and fifers of Rumanika’s guard kept 
them alive by the way. 

On the 25th of November the party arrived at King Rumanika’s 
palace, situated in a clump of trees, not far from the beautiful Little 
Windermere Lake; and whilst a salute of honour was fired on their part, 
‘tobacco as sweet and strong as honey-dew, and beer so strong that it 
required a strong man to drink it,” were served out as a royal largesse. 
The king was in a great hurry to see his visitors, so no sooner these first 
ceremonials over than they were introduced : 


Here, as we entered, we saw sitting cross-legged on the ground Rumanika 
the king, and his brother Nnanaji, both of them men of noble appearance and 
size. e king was plainly dressed in an Arab’s black choga, and wore, for 
ornament, dress stockings of rich-coloured beads, and neatly-worked wristlets of 
copper. Nnanaji, being a doctor of very high pretensions, in addition to a 
check cloth wrapped round him, was covered with charms. At their sides lay 
huge pipes of black clay. In their rear, squatting quiet as mice, were all the 
king’s sons, some six or seven lads, who wore leather middle-coverings, and little 
dream-charms tied under their chins. The first greetings of the king, delivered 
in good Kisuahili, were warm and affecting, ‘on in an instant we both felt and 
saw we were in the company of men who were as unlike as they could be to the 
common order of the natives of the surrounding districts. ‘They had fine oval 
faces, large eyes, and high noses, denoting the best blood of Abyssinia. Having 
shaken hands in true English style, which is the peculiar custom of the men of 
this country, the ever-smiling Rumanika begged us to be seated on the ground 
opposite to him, and at once wished to know what we thought of Karague, for 
it had struck him his mountains were the finest in the world; and the lake, too, 
did we not admire it? Then laughing, he inquired—for he knew al! the story— 
what we thought of Suwarora, and the reception we had met with in Usui. 
When this was explained to him, I showed him that it was for the interest of 
his own kingdom to keep a check on Suwarora, whose exorbitant taxations 


prevented the Arabs from coming to see him, and bringing things from all parts 
of the world. 


No sooner was the first reception over, than the expedition having 
selected a pleasant camping-place overlooking Little Windermere, Speke ° 
was seen sitting in an iron chair, and the news having spread to the 
palace, he was forthwith summoned to exhibit himself seated on his 
“throne.” Nor was the hospitality of this poor benighted African king 
nominal, Goats and fowls were brought daily into camp, excellent beer 
and milk were also provided ; and this kind of treatment went on for a 
month. The only drawback was, that there was not sufficient grain and 
plantains, and that the coast-men found it cold. 
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In the afternoon, as I had heard from Musa that the wives of the king and 
princes were fattened to such an extent that they could not stand upright, I paid 
my respects to Wazezeru, the king’s eldest brother—who, having been born 
before his father ascended his throne, did not come in the line of succession— 
with the hope of being able to see for myself the truth of the story. There was 
no mistake about it. On entering the hut I found the old man and his chief 
wife sitting side by side on a bench of earth strewed over with grass, and parti- 
tioned like stalls for sleeping apartments, whilst in front of them were placed 
numerous wooden pots of milk, and, hanging from the poles that supported the 
beehive-shaped hut, a large collection of bows six feet in length, whilst below 
them were tied an even larger collection of spears, intermixed with a goodly as- 
sortment of heavy-headed assagés. I was struck with no small surprise at the 
way he received me, as well as with the extraordinary dimensions, yet pleasing 
beauty, of the immoderately fat fair one his wife. She could not rise; and so 
large were her arms that, between the joints, the flesh hung down like large, 
loose-stuffed puddings. Then in came their children, all models of the Abyssinian 
type of beauty, and as polite in their manners as thorough-bred gentlemen. They 
bad heard of my picture-books from the king, and all wished to see them ; which 
they no sooner did, to their infinite delight, especially when they recognised any 
of the animals, than the subject was turned by my inquiring what they did with 
so many milk-pots. This was easily explained by Wazezeru himself, who, point- 
ing to his wife, said, “ This is all the product of those pots: from early youth 
upwards we keep those pots to their mouths, as it is the fashion at court to lave 
very fat wives.” 


Speke’s means—that is to say his beads and copper wire—were daily 
diminishing ; and no sooner at King Rumanika’s, than he took steps 
towards getting on to the more powerful monarch of Uganda. But here 
a delay of a month was marked out at the onset; for, according to the 
etiquette of the country, a messenger had to be sent to Mtesa to inform 
him of their intention to visit him, with Rumanika’s favourable report of 
them. 

Time passed pleasantly enough during this long delay. The king’s 
band played occasionally ; the men got drunk ; geographical information 
regarding the Lake and the Mountains of the Moon were collected, and 
discussed by the Englishmen; the natives touted for presents, with 
variations of hippopotamus and rhinoceros-shooting ; a beautiful new 
water-antelope—the representative of the antelope of Ngami—was ob- 
tained from Little Windermere; and above all, the habits and manners, 
customs and superstitions of the people, were carefully observed and 
noted down. The only—and that a most serious—drawback to the 
pleasures of this stay with Rumanika, was Grant’s sad illness. So close 
was he to breathing his last sigh in these remote regions, that as with 
Speke previously, nothing but strength of constitution could have carried 
him through his trials. 

It was under these adverse circumstances, and when false intelligence 
that Petherick was really on his road up the Nile to meet them, had come 
to cheer them up, that the sound of the Uganda drum was heard, and a 
royal officer arrived with a large escort of smartly-dressed men, women, 
and boys, leading their dogs and playing their reeds (can anything be 
more pastoral 7), to announce that the King of Uganda was awaiting his 
guests. It was impossible for Grant to go, so once more Speke had to 
oe on his way without him, intending to return to his sick friend, if 

e should prove unable to join him; for at that time, unless Petherick 
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came up—the King of Uganda being at war with the chief of Unyoro— 
Speke did not expect to get farther north than that country. 

We are favoured on entering into Uganda, the most powerful state 
remaining of the ancient but now divided kingdom of Kittara, with a 
very interesting sketch of the ethnology of this newly-discovered part of 
Africa—whose inhabitants, collectively styled Wahuma, Speke decides to 
be Gallas, or Abyssinians, and not negroes, and of the semi-Shem- 
Hamitic race of Ethiopians. The Wahuma are, in fact, to the Victoria 
Nyanza region what the Gallas are to the regions intervening between 
that country and Abyssinia to the Abyssinians strictly speaking ; only, 
unfortunately, while the two last-mentioned races have for the major part 
embraced a kind of Christianity, the Wahumas are plunged in utter 
religious darkness. King Rumanika, for example, had, we are told, no 
idea of a God or of a future state, but as he sacrificed at his father’s 
grave, we should doubt if he was deprived of that instinct of a future 
condition which has scarcely yet ever been found absent in the most 
benighted savage. 

On entering Uganda, the Waganda, beating drums and blowing 
whistles and drinking pombé, lead the way toa ferry on Kitangulé River 
—Speke’s great discovery—in which he takes a justifiable pride, but on 
which occasion he also takes the opportunity of speaking most con- 
temptuously of all those who have previously attempted to solve this 
great puzzle of all ages : 


Once over, I looked down on the noble stream with considerable pride. About 
eighty yards broad, it was sunk down a considerable depth below the surface of 
the land, like a huge canal, and is so deep it could not be poled by the canoemen, 
while it runs at a velocity of from three to four knots an hour. 

I say 1 viewed it with pride, because I had formed my judgment of its being 
fed from high-seated springs in the Mountains of the Moon solely on scientific 
geographical reasonings ; and, from the bulk of the stream, I also believed those 
mountains must attain an altitude of eight thousand feet or more, just as we find 
they do in Ruanda. I thought then to myself, as 1 did at Rumanika’s, when I 
first viewed the Mfumbiro cones, and gathered all my distant geographical in- 
formation there, that these highly-saturated Mountains of the Moon give birth 
to the Congo as well as to the Nile, and also to the Shiré branch of the 
Zambézé. 

I came, at the same time, to the conclusion that all our previous information 
concerning the hydrography of these regions, as well as the Mountains of the 
Moon, originated with the ancient Hindus, who told it to the priests of the Nile; 
and that all those busy Egyptian geographers, who disseminated ¢heir knowledge 
with a view to be famous for their long-sightedness, in solving the deep-seated 
mystery which enshrouded the source of their holy river, were so many hypo- 
thetical humbugs. i 


It was not to be expected that Speke, with a vast mass of matter col- 
lected, and a long narrative of travel and adventure to relate, and that 
within a brief space of time—for there cau be no doubt he wrote under 
the pressure of his publishers—could have entered into the discussion of 
the many hypotheses of previous travellers and geographers ; many of 
these, as the “triuned lake Nyassa” and the Tanganyika theories of 
some, the grand curve of the Uma or Jub, and the French tricolor flag 
planted at its sources by others, had really nothing to do with the dis- 
covery, except in so far as the existence of several lakes instead of one 
was concerned, and the ascents made of the White Nile, had paved the 
way to further exploration. But still a graceful word might have been 
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said of all these studious endeavours to solve a great problem instead of 
flinging a contemptuous sneer at them. 

ganda is a pleasant country, surprisingly rich, a perfect paradise for 
negroes, as fast as they sowed they were sure of a crop without trouble, 
rn kept their huts and their gardens in excellent order. ‘ There 
was nothing,” says Speke, “ that would not have grown here, if it liked 
moisture and a temperate heat.” Some of the villages equalled anything 
in Bengal or Zanzibar in their neatness and good arrangement, as well as 
in their excessive beauty and richness. Between beautiful hills covered 
with verdure were, however, occasional rush-drains, sometimes pro- 
vokingly frequent, as they had to be forded—an operation which in such 
a climate engendered fever. Sugar-cane was grown in these districts, and 
coffee grew in great profusion all over, in large bushy trees, the berries 
sticking on the branches likg clusters of holly-berries. Buffaloes were 
also numerous in the tall grasses that lined the sides and bottoms of the 
hills. 

On the 13th of February, 1862, Speke crossed the Mwarango River, 
the first outlet of the Victoria Nyanza. It was a rash-drain of three 
hundred yards span, two-thirds of which was bridged over. Crossing 
another rush-drain, said to have its rise in the hills to the southward of 
the lake, Speke arrived on the 19th at the palace of King Mtesa. “It 
was,” he says, “a magnificent sight: a whole hill was covered with 
gigantic huts, such as I had never seen in Africa before.” 


The mighty king was now reported to be sitting on his throne in the state hut 
of the third tier. I advanced, hat in hand, with my guard of honour following, 
formed in “open ranks,” who in their turn were followed by the bearers carrying 
the present. I did not walk straight up to him as if to shake hands, but went 
outside the ranks of a three-sided square of squatting Wakungu, all habited in 
skins, mostly cow-skins; some few of whom had, in addition, sessed rr skins 
girt round the waist, the sign of royal blood. Here I was desired to halt and sit 
in the glaring sun; so I donned my bat, mounted my umbrella, a phenomenon 
which set them all awondering and Bear eg ordered the guard to close ranks, 
and sat gazing at the novel spectacle. A more theatrical sight I never saw. The 
king, a good-looking, well-figured, tall young man of twenty-five, was sitting on 
ared blanket spread upon a square shatlere of royal grass, encased in tiger-grass 
reeds, scrupulously well dressed ina new mbugu. ‘The hair of his head was cut 
short, excepting on the top, where it was combed up into a high ridge, running 
from stem to stern like a cockscomb. On his neck was a very neat ornament— 
a large ring, of beautifully-worked small beads, forming elegant patterns by their 
various colours. On one arm was another bead ornament, prettily devised ; and 
on the other a wooden charm, tied by astring covered with snake-skin. On every 
finger and every toe he had alternate brass and copper rings; and above the 
ankles, half way up to the calf, a stocking of very pretty beads. rear heres. was 
light, neat, idea in its way ; not a fault could be found with the taste of 
his “vetting up.” For a handkerchief he held a well-folded piece of bark, and 
a piece of gold-embroidered silk, which he poy, employed to hide his cy a 
mouth when laughing, or to wipe it after a drink of plantain-wine, of which he 
took constant and copious draughts from neat little gourd-cups, administered by 
his ladies-in-waiting, who were at once his sisters 8 wives. A white dog, spear, 
shield, and woman—the Uganda cognisance—were by his side, as also a knot of 
staff officers, with whom he kept up a brisk conversation on one side; and on the 
other was a band of Wichwézi, or lady-sorcerers. 


Speke remained at this place from the 19th of February till the 7th of 
July, engaged in court receptions and ceremonials, and in negotiations 
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for opening the road along the Nile. Such a long detention afforded him 
many opportunities for studying the manners and customs of these strange 

and describing them at length. They present, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary picture, which cannot be perused without the deepest interest. 
Among many good qualities, there were, as might be expected, many 
more that were bad, and among the latter, sensuality, drunkenness, cruelty, 
and the most abominable disregard for life, were the most prominent. As 
an example, Speke relates : 


I have now been for some time within the court precincts, and have conse- 
quently had an opportunity of besarmiar court customs. Among these, nearly 
every day since have changed my residence, incredible as it may appear to be, 
I have seen one, two, or three of the wretched palace women led away to execu. 
tion, tied by the hand, and dragged along by one of the body-guard, crying out, 
as she went to premature death, “Hai Minangé!” (O my lord!) ‘“ Kbakka !” 
(My king!) “Hai N’yawo!” (My mother!) at the top of her voice, in the 
utmost despair and lamentation; and yet there was not a soul who dared lift 
hand to save any of them, though many might be heard privately commenting on 
their beauty. 


On one occasion the son of the chief executioner—one of the highest 
officers of state—was led off for execution, simply for some omission or 
informality in his salutes. His life was, however, luckily spared by Speke’s 
intervention. On another occasion, the king noticing as he passed a 
woman tied by the hands to be punished for some offence, he took the 
executioner’s duty upon himself, fired at her, and killed her outright. In 
fact, murders of one kind or another were committed every day. 

On the 15th of May, Grant came up, and his arrival was taken advan- 
tage of to press for permission to visit the spot where the Nile left Victoria 
Nyanza, but to no effect. The capricious and self-willed barbarian king 
was too much delighted with the white men’s arms and ammunition, 
medicine-chest, watches, compasses, and other little appurtenances of 
civilisation, to lose sight of them in a hurry. And yet with all this favour 
the supply of provisions ran sometimes so low that the party were almost 
in danger of starvation. 

At length, on the 3rd of July, the route was granted, and on the 7th 
a start was effected. On the 21st, Speke first stood on the brink of the 
Nile. “ Most beautiful,” he says, “ was the scene ; nothing could surpass 
it! It was the perfection of the kind of effect aimed at in a highly-kept 
park, with a magnificent stream from six hundred to seven hundred yards 
wide, dotted with islets and rocks, the former occupied by fishermen’s huts, 
the latter by sterns and crocodiles basking in the sun, flowing between 
fine high grassy banks, with rich trees and plantains in the background, 
where herds of the nsunnu and hartebeest could be seen grazing, while 
hippopotami were snorting in the water, and florikan and guinea-fowl 
rising at our feet. Such was the Nile when first seen, and at other parts 
it was even still more beautiful—especially so at the Ripon Falls.” 


It was a sight that attracted one to it for hours—the roar of the waters, the 
thousands of passenger-fish, leaping at the falls with all their might, the Wasoga 
and Waganda fishermen coming out in boats and taking post on all the rocks 
with rod and hook, hippopotam and crocodiles lying sleepily on the water, the 
ferry at work above the falls, and cattle driven down to drink at the margin of 
the lake,—made, in all, with the pretty nature of the country—small hills, 
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grassy-topped, with trees in the folds, and gardens on the lower slopes—as inte- 
resting a picture as one could wish to see. 

The expedition had now performed its functions. I saw that old father Nile 
without any doubt rises in the Victoria N’yanza, and, as I had foretold, that lake 
is the great source of the holy river which cradled the first expounder of our 
religious belief. I mourned, however, when I thought how much I had lost by 
the delays in the journey having deprived me of the pleasure of going to look at 
the north-east corner of the N’yanza to see what connexion there was, by the 
strait so often spoken of, with it and the other lake where the Waganda went to 
get their salt, and from which another river flowed to the north, making “ U 
an island.” But I felt L ought to be content with what I had been spared to 
accomplish ; for I had seen full half of the lake, and had information given me 
of the other half, by means of which I knew all about the lake, as far, at least, 
as the chief objects of geographical importance were concerned. 


And then he adds on the 30th: 


This day also I spent watching the fish flying at the falls, and felt as if I only 
wanted a wife and family, garden and yacht, rifle and rod, to make me happy 
here for life, so charming was the place. What a place, I thought to myself, this 
would be for missionaries ! They never could fear starvation, the land is so rich ; 
and, if farming were introduced by them, they might have hundreds of pupils. I 
need say no more. 


In one sense this is undoubtedly the head of the Nile (Caput Nili)— 
the point where it issues from its Head Reservoir—but Speke goes further, 
and admitting the possibility of a tributary to the Baringo from Mount 
Kenia, he says, “‘ In no view that can be taken of it, however, does this 
unsettled matter touch the established fact that the head of the Nile is in 
8 deg. south latitude, where, in the year 1858, I discovered the head of 
the Victoria N’yanza to be.” If the sources from Kenia, or from the 
Eastern Ghauts south of that mountain, are not more remote from the 
Delta of the Nile—or say from Khartum—than the southern point of the 
Victoria Nyanza, or of the tributary flowing into it at that point—sup- 
posing such to exist, for the map still leaves that question undecided— 
Speke’s claims to have discovered the sources of the Nile must stand good, 
albeit to descend to minutiz of details the actual sources would be—if 
there is such a southerly tributary—at its springs. The incongruous part 
of the argument lies in the extract before given, in reference to the 
Kitangule River, which Speke also claims as the source of the Nile 
(p. 264), and whose sources at Mount Mfumbiro would barely be more 
remote than those at Mount Kenia, supposing, what is not at all probable, 
that no waters flowed to the Victoria Nyanza or Baringo from the other 
mountains south of that culminating point. 

We will not dwell here upon the details of the journey along the valley 
of the Nile, as we have already noticed the chief points—the visit and 
further detention at the court of Kamrasi, King of Unyoro; the naviga- 
tion of the Kafu and of the White Nile; the Karuma Falls; and the first 
contact with Europeans at Gondokoro ; but we need hardly say that the 


’ details of all the various incidents of travel and peculiarities of people and 


Scenery are now given at full length, and it is a long time since a narra- 
tive of more absorbing interest has been offered to the public. 

“ Savage Africa” is, according to Mr. Winwood Reade, that portion of 
Western Africa which is most frequented by Europeans and Americans, 
traders or missionaries, and where they have settlements of long standing. 
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There is deep irony in this, and it is well merited, for if we have not the 
daily immolations of human beings, as practised at the court of the bar- 
barian monarch of Uganda, and as first introduced to our cognisance by 
Captain Speke, we have the incessant suicidal process of death-drinking 
carried on with a more stealthy but far more fearful and wide-spread 
results. It would be worth a dozen lives daily to banish ardent spirits 
from the western coast of Africa. There is Sierra Leone for example — 
the paradise of the Blacks—as Mr. Reade calls it; for there they may 
idle away their time to their hearts’ content, bully the white man, and 
then have him tried by a black jury ; attend church to learn the com- 
mandments, and then go forth and break every one of them; and even 
sell their children, just as if slavery was upheld by government : 


The next day was Sunday, and in the morning I had a valise carried up to the 
house to which I had been invited. When I offered the man sixpence, the 
ordinary fee, he demanded an extra sixpence “ for breaking the Sabbath.” I gave 
it readily, and was pleased to find that the labours of our missionaries had not 
been in vain. 

But, unhappily, as I was on my way to church, I met a negress, accompanied 
by a very beautiful child. I asked the woman if that was her daughter. 

“ Yes, sar, that my proper daughter.” 

Wondering what sort of person her improper daughter might be, 1 remarked 
that she was very pretty. 

“Ah! you think him fine ?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“ Fine too much—eh ?” 

Presuming that the adverb was here used merely in a superlative sense, I 
nodded my head. 

The old woman came up to me mysteriously, and put her paw on my wrist. 

“ You like to buy him pe 

“ What!” cried 1. 

“You like buy him, pay me plenty dash: then you take him what place you 
like: s’pose you no sit down here, take him other coast : s’pose you want leff 
a him; leff him, he come back here: s’pose you no want leff’m, no 
eff’m.” 

Ah! thought I, here is a poor benighted creature who has never heard the 
voice of instruction, who has never received , 

“ Hei-gh!” she cried, “ you no hear bell stop? Me go now. After chureh 
we palaver. Gib me plenty dash: den we drink rum; den you take him— 
palaver said !” 

The first inhabitants of Rome were a mob of thieves, fugitive slaves, 
and miserable exiles, all of different countries and of different tongues. 
It is, we are told, encouraging to find.in Sierra Leone the same elements 
of future glory. 

Here all are upon a par in the perpetual habit of imbibing strong drinks: 
the morning begins with the deglutition of rum or brandy-and-water, and 
so it goes on till insensibility closes the day. Business is carried on under 
the stimulus of drink ; the horrors of indolence are enhanced by drink ; 
judge and judge go through the most complicated functions in a happy 
state of inebriety and indifference, except when a white man is tried, and 
then they are vociferously unanimous for his condemnation. 


Drink is an institution of Anglo-Western Africa. Cold brandy-and-water the 
national beverage. A man is estimated by the proportion of water which he 
mingles with his spirit. Moderate men are milksops. Abstinent ones are parias ; 
for here without drink there can be no union. 
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When one sits down to table with Anglo-Africans, one observes now and then 
their faces twitch spasmodically as if they had received an electric shock. These 
facial contortions are the relics of intermittent fever. At the same time you 
become aware that a grosser disease is present among your companions. One 
of them will attempt to catch a spectral fly, which day and night is flittin 
before him; another directs your attention to a swarm of bees in a corner at 
the coiling i and a third whistles to a black dog which no one can see except 
himsell. 

That which would be very amusing, were it not so sad, is the assurance with 
which some cadaverous ensign informs fresh comers that it is impossible to live 
in that climate without brandy-and-water. His bloodshot eyes, his trembling 
hand, his deadened appetite, bely his words; but still he drinks on. He must 
follow the general example. Here all prostrate themselves before the shrine of 
Bacchus : not the young laughing god with garlands on his rosy brow, and smilin 
nymphs upon his knee, but a naked, solitary, wasted wretch, without beauty, an 
without disguise ; with filmy eyes, and hollow cheeks, and fetid breath ; a ghost 
of health, intellect, refinement, departed never to return. 

Brandy-and-water is certainly the most prevalent and fatal cause of disease on 
the West Coast of Africa. “ Died of brandy-and-water” is a common phrase. 
It is the inevitable consequence of a life deprived of the influence of ladies, of 
books, and of athletic sports. Drunkenness is the ulcer of inanition. 

That which astonished me very much at first was the absence of all mental 
culture in these colonies. Nobody speaks of new books, or of anything higher 
than local gossip or routine. Sometimes one meets with vestiges of intellect 
worn and wasted away in this atmosphere of the vitiated and the gross. Happily 
I know exceptions to this rule as to all others; but there are few residents who 
can resist the influences of climate and company, which not only enervate the 
body but degrade the mind. 

At Sierra Leone there once existed, it is true, some semblance of society, as we 
understand the word in Europe. There were occasional balls, to which women 
went to talk scandal and men to drink champagne. 

There were also tea-parties, at which the ies assembled to play at loo, and 
where large sums of money were lost and never paid; from which man 
enmities resulted. There were also prayer-meetings, where they criticised eac 
other’s consciences. In fact, scandal, gambling, and false devotion—the three 
cardinal passions of ladies of a certain age—were carried to such extremes, that 
the ws coterie dissolved ; and, as far as I could learn when I was there, no 
visits at all were interchanged. 


There are some notices of Liberia, or “‘ the republic of coloured gen- 
tlemen,’’ as Mr. Reade facetiously designates the place ; of Cape Palmas 
and its krumen, who are brought forth like characters in a pantomime as 
“the Titans of the coast ;” of the “ City of Gold,” as Coomasi is called ; 
of the Ashantis and of Dahomey, or “ the Land of the Amazons,”’ whose 
slave-trading sacrificial priest or monarch it is the fashion now-a-days to 
excuse upon the plea that he merely abides by the practices of the country ; 
but as Mr. Reade does not appear to have himself visited the city of gold, 
or the land of Ashanti or Dahomey, beyond touching at Cape Coast 
Castle and Lagos, Bonny and Fernando Po, he has not much that is really 
new to tell us about the countries in question. 

We will hasten then to the more interesting portion of his travels—to 
the Gaboon, with its French forts and comptoirs, its village of English 
factories ; and behind these, perched on a green hill, the houses, school, 
and church of an American mission ; while buried in a creek lies the town 
of the Black King William among the English, but the Roi Denis of the 
French—the bamboo metropolis of Gaboon. 
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The ingenuity of a dark interpreter is quite upon a par with that of 
his fairer coloured representative in the East—the wily dragoman of Egypt 
and Syria. Krinji is an example of the salaried pilot and interpreter to 


the local French government : 


A new commandant having arrived in the Gaboon, he made the usual compli- 
mentary visit to King George, a powerful chieftain across the water, one of 
whose subjects had run away with Krinji’s wife. Preparations having been made 
for a big palaver, the following conversation ensued in full native council. 

Commandant.—King George, the king of my country, has sent me to take 
care of this river. I have come to bid you good day. I hope that we shall be 
friends. 

Krinji (interpreting.)—King George, the commandant says he has heard that 
one of your people has taken away my wife. He says that you must send her 
back directly. 

King George.—Your wife is nothing to me. Tell the commandant I cannot 
trouble myself about a little palaver like that. 

Krinji.—King says le is very much pleased to see a great white man like you. 
He would like very much to be your friend. 

Commandant.—Tell the king I am very much pleased to hear those words. If 
he takes care of the Freuch so that they have good trade, I will take care that he 
does not remain unrewarded. It is only by promoting peace and concord that 
our mutual interests will be benefited. 

King George.—What does he say ? 

Krinji—He says strong words. He says, are you blind that you do not 
see the men he has brought here with guns and swords? If you do not 
bring my wife very quickly here, he will make all your people dust, and your 
town ashes. 

King George (to his men.)—Go out and get your guns. If there is trouble, kill 
Krinji first, but do not hurt the great white man. 

Commandant.—What are they all running out for ? 

Krinji.—The king has told them to kill a sheep for your dinner. They run 
quickly because they love you. 

Commandaut.—Oh, tell the king if I stop to dinner, I shall lose the tide. I 
must go now. 

Krinji.— Well, King George, { ask the white man not to be angry about my 
~~ You are my friend, and I do not wish to see youdead. So he says that 

e will go now, but if you do not send my wife in three days, he will bring a ship 
with big guns to burn your town. 


From the Gaboon, Mr. Reade made an excursion to Corisco, but unac- 
companied by his Titans—Smoke-jack, Dry Toast, Cockroach, Pot-o’- 
Beer—as they were respectively cane Aas | Old Shekkarry was also 
one of the party up to the Gaboon, but he was by accident overlooked, 
and we only hear of him to learn that \[r. Reade did not afterwards travel 
with him, preferring to go alone, “as a man should always do when he 
means hard work.” 

Corisco is described as being distinguished even in this luxuriant land 
by its beauty. It is a little world in miniature, with its miniature forests, 
miniature prairies, miniature lakes, and miniature precipices on the sea- 
shore. Hence our traveller proceeded to the Bapuku, which, with Muni, 
he pictures as “ the land of hunger.”’ Indeed, here he had to sup for the 
first time on monkey : 


My tongue received the first morsel of monkey with a doubt, which leapt into 
gusto. In that superb donnedouche, the delicacy of a pullet and the rich savour 
of a hen pheasant palpitated on my palate turn by turn. When the meal was 
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ended, and sweet digestion crept within my frame, I sank into a voluptuous . 
reverie, which intensified itself into sleep. The triumph of mind mingled with 

the languor of matter and made me dream. The discovery of a new dish, says 

Brillat-Savarin, does more for mankind than the discovery of a new star. I 

had not only discovered a vegetable gravy, I had discovered that monkey had 

a game flavour. I saw monkey @ P odika in all the cartes of the London re- 

staurants. I saw myself invested with the freedom of the City by a grateful 

corporation. 


Here, also, the native sport of hunting with dogs and nets was participated 
in, and the result was the capture of one bush-deer. Here, too, an African 
thunder-storm came on, when in a hut, and a tree tumbling down in the 
vicinity, two men, his guides, “ gave a yell and literally tore their way out 
through the fragile hovel-wall. No passion is so infectious as fright, and 
I made what is called in turf parlance a good third.” This Hegira by night 
in a pouring rain, however effective in a pees was very pernicious to 
health, and Mr. Reade had to take refuge from sickness on board a coast- 
trader, a kind of Robinson Crusoe barque, with cages of grey parrots, 
dove-cots, tame rabbits, and all kinds of curiosities—not the least amon 
which was the skipper himself, who, with the mate, was always drunk, 
and, it is also intimated, could enact dark crimes in these gloomy and 
feverish regions, where life is of little account. 

An ascent of the Muni was effected after a brief visit to the Alobi, or 
Mosquito Islands, and our traveller reached “the foot of one of the 
spurs” of the Sierra del Crystal, which he intimates must be so called, 
not from its own crystalline appearance, but from the pure streams which 
flow “from its black and impure breast, like moral lessons from a liber- 
tine author.” He did, however, hear at this point of rocks beyond, 
“which looked like white salt.” On his return from this excursion, Mr. 
Reade went out on a turtle-hunt, and caught one fine fellow, which 
uttered while lying at the bottom of the boat the most extraordinary 
sounds, all of which caricatured humanity : 

“ Sometimes it was that kind of wheezing sound peculiar to old women 
and sheep ; sometimes a harsh, dry, consumptive cough; sometimes that 
deep-drawn, gasping, eructative sigh, with which boozy bachelors relate 
the romances of their youth. 

“T really began to pity the poor animal, with its chronic influenza and 
its symptoms of ‘decline.’ It made delicious soup, however, and very 
different from that of Guildhall. All its meat is superb, and especially 
the liver, fried. Of this I ate the next evening to repletion, and dreamt 
that I was alderman-soup in the infernal regions, being lapped up by 
plethoric green turtles in scarlet robes.” 

On his return to the Gaboon, Mr. Reade made a somewhat more in- 
teresting trip into the Fan country, previously made known to us by Du 
Chaillu, and to the falls of the Neomo. The account given of this dis- 
covery is penned in language appropriate to its importance : 


Now the ee began to repay me for the monotonous hours of my little 
voyage. We glided into the bosom of the mountains, which rose beside us abrupt 
and vertical, like green walls. Through the mass of leaves I could see here and 
there pale slender branches, or some giant trunk looking down upon us from 
above. And from the depths of these precipiee-forests came all manner of 
+ wens the sawing of wood, the gurgling of water, the scream 
Of a child. , 
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And now the stream came round a bend of the river with such fury, that we 
remained s ing several minutes, sometimes gaining, sometimes losing a yard. 
At length, with the aid of the poles, we weathered the point, and there before us 
were the rocks rearing their dark heads among the foam. The roaring of the 
waters, the excited cries of the boatmen, the sight of a higher mountain than [ 
had yet seen, gave me a glimmering of what it is an explorer feels when he 
achieves a triumph. I could look round and’say: “ Here have men striven to 
come, and none oat succeeded but myself. For the first time the breath of a 
white man mingles with this atmosphere ; for the first time a leathern sole im- 
prints its pressure on this soil; for the first time a bemg who has heard Grisi, 
and who faintly remembers the day when he wore kid-gloves, mvades this king- 
dom of the cannibal and the ape.” 

As for my Lopez men, they had been so firmly imbued with a geographical 
theory of their own, that rivers have no end, that these rapids, though not the 
end of the river, were sufficient to make them believe that I was a magician. 
They were, moreover, very proud of having contributed their efforts to this dis- 
covery, clapped each other’s hands and breasts with boisterous laughter, and sang 
a song in honour of Reedee and the Ncomo. 

Oshupu whispered to me his conviction that he was the greatest Mpongwe that 
had ever breathed, and claimed a dollar which Lhad promised to give him in case 
we arrived at the rapids. 

I walked a Jittle way up the mountain’s bank to gain a view of the river above 
the falls. There I found it a swift and savage stream, which no boat could 
stem, and which, still ten yards wide, must probably wind for some distance 
among the hills. 

As my feet were still in a bad state from my exertions in the Muni, I had 
been obliged to make this imvasion in a pair of carpet-slippers. I could, 
therefore, neither ascend the mountain, which was about two thousand feet 
high, nor follow the river to its source, both of which I felt a-violent inclination 
to do. 

It is true that had I succeeded in both these grand efforts no substantial 
benefits would have resulted for mankind. The measured height of a new moun- 
tain, or the discovered sources of an ancient river, are after all but the pedantries 
of enterprise. Yet these have magnets which allure life-efforts, and which im- 
terest the mass. And are not these tastes typical of man’s great mental con- 
flicts? Do we not love to enthrone ourselves on obstacles because they are 
difficult and steep, and to trace back all that is great and noble to its humble 
source f 


The circumstance of a gentleman who had heard Grisi and worn kid 
gloves thus finding himself amidst the sublimities of nature, enhanced by 
the presence of cannibals and apes, is very touching, and not less philo- 
sophieal are the comparisons instituted between the pedantry of ‘ not” 
measuring a mountain height and the actual discovery of the sources of 
an ancient river. 

While in the country of the Fans we have a native elephant-hunt, the 
details of which are rather curious : the poor beast is decoyed into a trap, 
“like a Timon of Athens blocked at Temple Bar,”’ by some plant for 
which it has a mania, it is kept within the frail enclosure by some juice 
for which it has a horror, and it is stupified with other secret herbs, so 
that it is not angry when the killing time comes round! A still more 
interesting episode, albeit of a somewhat domestic character, awaits the 
reader, who will accompany Mr. Reade in his journey up the Fernand 
Vaz, a river about two hundred miles south of the Gaboon, into the 
Camma country. Here he was hospitably received by Quenqueza, the 
King of the Rembo, at his capital called Ngumbi, and here he fell in 
love ‘with a sable princess. 
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As I was seated in my house, the door opened, and a beautiful girl entered, 
secompanied by Oshupu. She was tall and finely-moulded, her hands and feet 
exquisitely small, her complexion of that deep warm bronze colour which is as 
diferent from the animal blackness of the coast negro as it is from the sickly 

of the Hindoos. Her eyes were large, and filled with a soft and melan- 
choly expression. She came gracefully towards me, and, holding out her hand, 
murmured in a soft voice, “‘ Mbolo.” 

This young lady was an emblem of hospitality. She told me, through Oshu 
that the king, her father, had ordered her to attend upon me in person (for that 
is the highest honour that can be paid to a guest) ; and, having asked me if I was 

sed with the arrangements of the house, she smiled and went oat. 

We spent hours every day in each other’s company. At first she was full of 
timidity, for she had never seen a white man before; but this she disguised, 
lest she should hurt my feelings, and [ could read it only in her fluttering 

es and in her poor little heart, which used to throb so loudly when we were 


It is impossible to imagine a more delicious study than this pretty sava 
aflorded me. I found her as chaste, as coquettish, and as full of innocent mis- 
chief as a girl of sixteen would have been in England. In a little while I found 
myself becoming fond of her. 

At daybreak every morning she presented me with a cup of tea, which Oshupu 
had taught her to make, and with cakes made of ground-nuts and plantains 
pounded together. When I came back from the forest, worn out and dispirited, 
Ananga was there to receive me, and to bathe my wearied feet. She would brir 
me my dinner, which she had cooked with her own hands, like the daughters o 
the ancient Patriarchs. She would stand by me all the while; for she would let 
no one wait on me but her; and, by devouring me with her looks, would anti- 
cipate all my wants. 


There is a proverb concerning love which applies to Africa as well as 
to Europe. Its course no more ran smooth on the Fernand Vaz than on 
the Thames or the Seine. The enterprising traveller and the timid 


oan had no language in common save that of the eyes, and that soon 
e monotonous ; Ananga could not understand, too, why her ad- 
mirer should wear clothes; she insisted upon less luxuriance in such 
encumbrances. All day long, too, she would dive her hands into his 
pockets, and then, horror of horrors, she would smoke in her lover's pre- 
sence! Notwithstanding these little drawbacks, matters went on cheer- 
fully enough: 


Our evenings were spent in festivity. When the moon, that great silver globe- 
light, was suspended in the sky, the young people met in the centre of the town 
to dance and sing. They would range themselves in two lines, the men opposite 
the women. They would advance and retire like long undulating waves, singing 
in turn, and clapping their hands in time. These songs were sometimes witty, 
but almost always impossible to translate—exceeding in grossness all that I have 
heard among gipsies in the country, thieves in Whitechapel, or costermongers in 
the New Cut. 

But, one evening, I discovered a new and an innocent pleasure—one which 
you, in your wretched Europe, can never hope to enjoy. 

To bestow a kiss upon lips which tremble with love for the first time, is cer- 
tainly an epoch in a man’s existence. Then, imagine what it must be to kiss one 
who has never conceived the possibility of such a thing, who has never dreamt 
that human lips could be applied to such a purpose! 

[ will own, however, that the romance was preceded by a touch of the ridi- 
culous. Ananga and I were seated side by side on the threshold of my house. 
The sun had sunk into an ocean of foliage; the earth, released from its ae 
rays, exhaled her sweetest scents and songs. The blue river glided softly by, an 
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kissed the palm-trees’ fringed and drooping leaves. The parrots flew whistling 
round the town, and perched on the a ert trees to roost. As it grew 
darker and darker, fires, one by one, blazed on the earth, stars in the sky, fire- 
flies in the air. 

From a distant cottage came the voice of a young girl, and the tinkling of the 
harp with which her lover accompanied her song. 

lt was one of those moments in which the heart rises to the lips, and makes 
them do all kinds of silly things. 1 kissed Ananga, the daughter of the king. 

She gave a shriek, and bounded from the house like a frightened fawn. This 
mode of salutation is utterly unknown in Western Africa. She knew that the 
serpent moistens its victim with its lips before it begins its repast. All the tales 
of white cannibals which she had heard from her infancy had returned to her. 
ee: — child had thought that I was going to dine off her, and she had run for 

er life. 

I will not tell you how Oshupu brought her back, panting and trembling, and 
her cheeks wet with tears ; how I explained to her that this was only a fashion of 
my country, and how she offered her pouting lips (slightly shuddering) in atone- 
ment of her folly. But I do think, and I will always maintain, that though the 
negro intellect is not yet in a fit state to grasp the doctrinal mysteries of our 
Church, yet a mission for the diffusion of this Christian practice among a be- 
nighted people would meet with eminent success, and would make innumerable 
female converts. 


It was only when Mr. Reade wished to leave the country, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to see or shoot a gorilla—for which want of success 
a gorilla dance, performed by natives, is, however, brought forward as a 
compensation—that the king and princess came forth in their true cha- 
racters. The mask fell from the face of the latter on that occasion as 
follows : 


That night, wishing for a little conversation, I sent for Mafuk. Ananga and 
Isat on the mat, side by side. Mafuk perched himself on a stool in a dark corner, 
so that his voice alone might obtrude upon us. A torch was stuck in the ground 
before us. Sometimes its gleams were so feeble that I could not see her form, 
as black as the night ; then only her bright eyes, her shining teeth, and her brass 
ornaments gleamed upon me. At other times the torch burned well enough, and 
made the whole room as light as day. 

I had spent a little fortune in trade-goods upon my princess. From her neck 
fell a cluster of beads, which I had hung there with my own hands. Round her 
waist, arranged in elegant folds, she wore her best dress—two fathoms of satin- 
stripe cloth. How well I remembered the day on which I had given it to her! 
She had immediately begun to hem it with some fine plantain fibre—which 
makes good thread except that it is brittle—and a needle made from a small fish- 
bone. There she had stayed all the day, and would scarcely speak to me till it 
was finished. And when it was finished, how her eyes echied ah she put it on! 
how she tossed her little head, and turned her coquettish eyes upon it, and re- 
ceived with a proud smile the envious looks of the king’s wives! 

“ Mafuk,” said I, “ tell Ananga that I am going away to-morrow.” 

Ananga gave a pert smile when this was translated to her, as much as to say, 
“If my father lets you.” But she answered : 

“When you go away I shall be sorry.” 

* And why will you be sorry ?” 

* Because I love you very much.” 

“ = you love me better than your own people ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Would you like to come with me to my country ?” 

Ananga sighed. “TI am a bundle,” she answered ; “if my father tells you to 
take me, I am taken ; if my father tells you to leave me, I am left. Man is the 
master.” 
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This recognition of our superiority came with double from her lips, since, 
to tell the truth, she had ie eusennd over me lately. I wasin the habit of 
treating her as a lady, while hitherto she had been only treated asa slave. But 
I regret to say that this kindness on-my part had appeared to lessen her affec- 
tion for me, and to develop her self-esteem. 

I felt a fatal curiosity to know why it was that Ananga loved me better than 
the people of her own race. I burned to hear the artless confession of this child 
of nature; to fathom the thought-secrets of her young soul. From the tender 
and untrained mind, thought I, of this guileless girl, [ shall hear, for the first 
time, the unsophisticated language of the heart; having wandered through our 
social desert of withered passions and spurious affection, | can now refresh myself 
with a draught at the sweet fountain of purity and candour. 

“Why do you love me better than black men, Ananga ?” 

She hesitated to answer. At last she said faintly that she loved me better than 
them ; she could not tell why. But I made her fond of me: perhaps it was some 
fetich which I had given her. She was only a poor black girl; how was she to 
know all the arts of a great white man? 

Ah! thought I, not without a little self-complacency, love is indeed a fetich, 
which no philosopher can define, and which may - concealed ina look, ina smile, 
in a word; => sada 

Ananga’s musical laugh interrupted my meditations. She was chattering some- 
thing to Mafuk with vast noise and volubility. 

Now savages cannot speak without a pantomime of eyes and hands, which 
often renders language superfluous. Ananga was touching her beads and cloth, 

lancing at me, and laughing immoderately. 

“ What is she saying, Mafuk?” said I. 

My grave tone warned Ananga. She said something in a low, quick tone to 
Mafuk. But as she put her fingers on her lips at the same time, I easily guessed 
the meaning of her words. 

on is asking you not to tell me, Mafuk; but I am your master; do what I 
order you.” 

Mafuk, alarmed by my apparent knowledge of Mpongwe, and by my imperious 
tone, confessed what Ananga had just said; viz.—that she thought a white face 
very ugly ; that having her face wetted with a man’s lips was very improper, and 
not nice at all; and, finally, that she only liked me because I had a fine canoe 
and servants, and because I had given her plenty of beads and some fine satin- 
stripe cloth. 


This was not flattering, so Mr. Reade became resolute on effecting his 
start; and he actually carried it out against the king’s wishes, so much 
so that the negro monarch—whether he thought that matters had not 
been brought to the happy conclusion which he had meditated, or whe- 
ther he fancied that he and his daughter had been left in the lurch, it 
does not clearly appear, but certain it is that he followed Mr. Reade in 
his war-canoe, and brought him back a humble prisoner till he was re- 
leased by an opposition tribe of Makagas. Once more he started, fol- 
lowed, however, down the river by Quenqueza, whose entreaties were 
backed by Ananga’s voice, “ melodious and enticing as those of the 
ancient sirens,” as she softly sang to him to return. But it was in vain; 
Mr. Reade closed his heart to Ethiopian seductions, persevered on his 
rey and found himself a free man—or, as Mafuk said, “‘ Ah! to-morrow 
I shall be a man, but to-night I am a rat”—once arrived at pres om 
The islands of Princa and San Thomé are treated of as volcanic 
flower-gardens, and sailing thence in a slaver to Loanda, our traveller 
was overhauled and narrowly escaped confiscation at the hands of a 
British cruiser. At Loanda Mr. Reade was most hospitably received by 
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our consul Mr. Gabriel, the same who was astonished by Livingstone’s 
arrival overland, and who has, sad to say, since fallen a victim to the 
deadly climate. Sundry excursions in Angola, including a trip to Am- 
baka, “by ox and by hammock,” as "Mr. Reade has it, were not pro- 
ductive of much novelty—the only social feature that is developed is, 
that “in this dark and dirty corner of the earth, where there are no 
coroner's inquests nor post-mortem examinations, secret poisoning is by 
no means a rare occurrence. Indeed,” says our author, “1 had not been 
long in the interior before I found that poisoning was the stock article 
of conversation, as the weather is with us, and as fever is in our colonies 
of the coast. The Bishop of Loanda died suddenly. The priests were 
to be seen crying like children, and declaring openly that he had been 
poisoned. A few days afterwards a priest died—also suddenly. And 
on the public quays, in the open streets, by the stalls of the market- 
lace, men said to one another, ‘ The murderer of the bishop is dead.’ 
ch was the story told to me: it was probably mere scandal. But we 
have not such scandal in England.” 

Sickness soon drove our traveller from Angola, and though he did not 
visit the Congo—the possible future highway to the new-discovered 
fertile and temperate interior upland—he favours us with an account of 
the country, heightened up with a description of the Queen of the Jagas, 
her valour and cruelty, her bloodthirsty laws, her cannibal amours, and 
her violent death. ‘Then we have the Cape de Verde Islands, or, as 
they are literally translated, “the Islands of the Green Cape,” and thence 
our coasting traveller proceeded to Senegambia, where he was invited by 
M. Rape, a French trader on the Casemanche, to a trip up the latter 
river. The natives here are Jolas, or Fellups, and they have a matri- 
monial arrangement which is worth relating. 


As soon as a child is born it is betrothed to another as near its own age as 
= When the pair arrive at the age of puberty they are married. The 

y presents the girl with a shift and waist-cloth. When the shift is worn out 
she is at liberty to go where she likes, and marry whom she chooses. She is 
taught to believe that if she commits an infidelity before that time, the Evil 
Spirit will run off with her. These wives, therefore, remain rigidly constant ; 
but it is not unusual to see one pounding her shift between two stones. 


The menu of a Christmas dinner on the Casemanche is also well 
worth extracting. 


We commenced with snails, brought from France in barrels filled with flour, 
which had preserved them admirably. They were prepared cu gradin, and we 
forked them out of their retreats with instruments unpleasantly resembling 
toothpicks. We had also oysters torn from trees. 

Our fish consisted of African soles, carp, and mullet. Detestable in them- 
selves, they illustrated the skill of the cuisinier. 

Then followed the gazelle cutlets 2 /a papillote. Two small monkeys served 
cross-legged and with liver-sauce, on toast. Stewed iguana, which was much 
admired. A dish of roasted crocodile’s eggs. Some slices of smoked elephant 
omy the interior), which none of us could touch. A few agreeable plates of 

ried locusts, land-crabs (previously fattened), and other crustaces. ‘The breasts 
of a mermaid, or manati—the grand bonne-bouche of the repast. Some boiled 
alligator, which had a taste between pork and cod, with the addition of a musky 
flavour. And some hippopotamus steaks aux pommes de terre. 

We might have obtamed a better dessert at Covent-garden, where one can 
see the bright side of the tropies without the trouble or expense of travelling. 
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But we had pine-apples, oranges, roasted plantains, silver bananas, papaws 
(which, when made into a tart with cloves might be taken for apples), and a 
yariety of fruits which had long native names, curious shapes, and all of them 
nasty tastes. But 1 must not omit the famous palm-cabbage. 
wt is erroneously supposed that it is peculiar to one tree which is called the 
cabbage-palm. It is, However: the bud of the tree, so to speak, and is found in 
all the palms ; though in some it is red, in others white. It isa t luxury : 
indeed, to eat one is like eating a whole tree, for the palm always dies when the 
cabbage is cut out. Throughout this country, therefore, it is forbidden food; 
but Europeans may sometimes infringe the law by paying a large sum. When 
raw, it tastes like celery, but when stewed au sauce blanc, as upon this occa- 
sion, it is not to be compared with any vegetable of mortal growth. It must 
have been the ambrosia of the gods. 


The Gambia was also ascended as well as the Casemanche—this time 
on a government expedition, with presents for the local chiefs—as far up 
as to Macartney Island. Here is an account of one of these local 


chiefs : 


Some of our visitors were dirty enough, but the most unclean of all was a 
king, who came on board to receive his present at some place in the Upper 
River. His features displayed none of that high intelligence which one fre- 
quently finds among the Mandingoes. A face more brutish it would be difficult 
to conceive. He took enormous quantities of snuff, placing it under the 
“oF and the whole deck was bespattered with brown spittle. 

While the usual interpreter business was going on, we made remarks very 
freely upon him, and I, who sat opposite him, exclaimed, “ Did you ever come 
across a more perfect specimen of a savage? Now, can’t you see in that man’s 
face that he has never mingled with higher beings?” As I said these words 1 
looked at him with disgust. He winked at me deliberately. 1 must own that 
Iwas astounded. This, thought I, is an African salutation that has escaped 
me. He could see that I was talking about him. I dare say he thought that I 
was paying him a compliment. So, as I am never behindhand im politeness, I 
winked in return; at which he seemed intensely gratified. 

When the present had been made—including six cola-nuts, which are used 
in token of amity among these people, and are also highly prized all over Africa 
as a fruit, though bitter as horse-chesnuts—the king made a long speech in 
Mandingo ; it was a request that the judge would give him a few more colas. 

“Well, | suppose we cannot refuse the dirty ruffian,” said the judge. “Give 
him four more; that will be ten.” 

“ Make it twenty!’ said the king, eagerly ; and then joined the roar of 
laughter which greeted his inadvertence. He had lived in Sierra Leone some 
- as we heard afterwards, and could speak English as well as any one when 

e did not wish to hear the asides. 


Macartney’s Island is, apparently, kept as a mere grave for Europeans, 
for the advantages of upholding such an unhealthy station are as nothing 
compared with the loss of life attendant upon its occupation. There is 
a very remarkable ghost story associated with this river island, which we 
regret we have not space to extract. 

The last trip effected was up the Senegal, a river that is terribly 
plagued with mosquitoes in the rainy season, and in the dry season by 
sand-flies, house-flies, locusts, and ants. ‘The natives eat the locusts, and 
the flesh is said not to be disagreeable, but we are told that the diet is 
not wholesome, ‘‘for the insects are said to be capable of reproduction 
even after they are digested!” As to the ants, they will eat elephants, 
leopards, and even Scotchmen : 
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The Scotchman I allude to was a trader in the Casemanche some years ago. 
M. Rapel was well acquainted with him. This gentleman used to get drunk 
every orening; which is not unusual among Britannic colonists. But after his 
first bottle o brand , he used to take another in his pocket, put on a pair of 
enormous boots, and wander about in the jungle till he had finished the bottle; 
then he would lie down wherever he hap to be, and go peaceably to sleep. 
One morning he did not return as A ig His people went into the wood to 
look for him. To their horror they found that a swarm of drivers had fallen in 
with him. Even his boots had been eaten up. A ghastly and clean picked 
skeleton with a few scattered boot-nails alone were left to tell the tale! 

Mr. Reade was favoured on the Gambia with some French “ blagues,” 
by a certain Sergeant Boivin, of the second company of Tirailleurs, at 
St. Louis—a tremendous Tirailleur he must have been—concerning the 
rape of women by apes and baboons, and the gathering together of 
avimals on a mud flat during the flood season, to which the happy family 
of Trafalgar-square are as Tenens 

Our author sums up with sundry chapters on monsters and fabulous 
animals, on the general features of Africa, on malaria, and on the negro 
and the redemption of Africa. On the first subject, he has nothing to 
sey new with regard to the unicorn, and while he quotes Castelnau and 
others regarding the supposed tailed Nyam-nyams, he strangely enough 
omits to notice Mr. Petherick’s visit to their country, and M. Lejean’s 
explanation of the origin of the fable in a certain caudal ornamental 
appendage worn by the Nyam-nyams, and figured by that traveller. The 
same practice is adopted by many other savages, as by the Dahomans at 
times of festivities, and, according to Molhausen, even on the Rio de 
Norte. 

On the second topic, Mr. Reade points out that Buffon, Lacépéde, and 
Ritter have all long ago advocated the existence of a great central pla- 
teau in tropical Africa; and that Mr. Reade, being an uncompromising 
opponent of Du Chaillu, who he denounces as a mere gorilla-skin col- 
lector, and Sir Roderick Murchison having generously taken the part of 
the much-abused traveller, the latter comes in for a rap on the knuckles. 
** About seven years ago,” he says, “ Sir Roderick Murchison put for- 
ward as his own this theory, which belongs to the last generation. I 
00 to believe that this is one of those strange coincidences which 

rave so frequently occurred in the history of science, and that the Pre- 
sident of the Geographical Society is not acquainted with the works of 
Buffon, Lacépéde, and Ritter, rather than suppose that he could be guilty 
of a gross and wilful plagiarism !”’ 

Upon the subject of the negro, Mr. Reade points out many mistaken 
notions that are entertained with regard to slavery, polygamy, and naked 
men. The first is an institution founded on the natural indolence of the 
negro; the second is essential to keeping the race alive in such a climate; 
and the third, he argues with many other African travellers, is “ both 
moral and repulsive.” He does not believe in the negro being a separate 
race, but he discusses the subject fairly, omitting, however, the point of 
distinct species of parasites. 

With regard to the redemption of Africa, he points out how little has 
yet been done by missionaries or explorers. From the western coast it is, 

e says, impossible to enter Central Africa. The country is dense and 
virgin forest, through which there are no thoroughfares, save the rivers ; 
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and these become unnavigable, even to a canoe, at a very short distance 
from the coast. Hence it is that Du Chaillu and Mr. Reade himself have 
really done little or nothing for geographical science. Even the way by 
the Congo presents, as we know from Tuckey’s experience, almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. The same system also obtains on the western 
coast as on the eastern—every village head has to be bribed—a system 
which involves great expense on the explorer. Still a vast deal has 
been done in recent times, and Barth, Livingstone, Speke, and Burton 
have laid open nearly half of Central Africa by themselves alone. It 
would be a trifle now to start from Speke’s Mfumbiro and reach the 
mouth of the Congo on the eastern coast; indeed the latter traveller 
believes that river to have its sources on the western slopes of that 
group of mountains. It appears from Speke’s public speeches, that he 
meditates laying open this great central, fertile, and temperate pla- 
teau of equatorial Africa, and we hope he may be spared health, and 
supplied with means to carry out his project. As to crossing the country 
via Senegambia, as advocated by Mr. Reade, it would serve no 
urpose at all, except to enable the Franco-Algerians to do what they 
io long wanted, and what Jules Gerard is now engaged in futile 
attempts to carry out—to unite Algeria with the head-waters of the 
Niger. 

Mr. Reade believes that this vast continent will finally be divided 
almost equally between France and England: 


In Northern Africa France already possesses the germ of a great military em- 
pire. She will ally herself with the Mohammedan powers. With a Moham- 
medan army she will overrun Africa. She will pocket the Gambia which she 
has already surrounded ; annex Morocco; and by planting garrisons in Segu 
and Timbuctu will command the commerce of Northern Central Africa, 
the gold mines of Wangara, and all the treasures which the Atlas fhountains 
m” afford. 

Vhile England, pursuing a more peaceful course, will colonise Angola by 
means of black emigrants; run a railway across to Mosambique; and grow on 
the _— of Southern Central Africa the finest wool and cotton in the 
world. 

Africa shall be redeemed. Her children shall perform this mighty work. Her 
morasses shall be drained ; her deserts shall be watered by canals; her forests 
shall be reduced to firewood. Her children shall do all this. They shall _ 
an elixir vite into the veins of their mother now withered and diseased. They 
shall restore her to youth and to immortal beauty. 

In this amiable task they may possibly become exterminated. We must learn 
to look on this result with composure. It illustrates the beneficent law of 
nature, that the weak must be devoured by the strong. 

But a grateful Posterity will cherish their memories. When the cockneys of 
Timbuctu have their tea-gardens in the Oases of the Sahara; when hotels and 
“armen are established at the Sources of the Nile; when it becomes 

ashionable to go yachting on the lakes of the Great Plateau; when noblemen, 
building seats in Central Africa, will have their elephant-parks and their hippo- 
potami waters; young ladies on camp-stools under palm-trees will read with 
tears “The Last of the Negroes ;” and the Niger will become as romantic a 
river as the Rhine. ; 


This is all very fanciful, and may, to a certain extent, be one day 
realised; but itis as impossible that Frenchmen and Englishmen can occupy 
Africa and remain Frenchmen and Englishmen, as_it is that they can 
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continue to be the same in nae or America. Habits and manners, 
appearance, constitution, even language, are affected aftera few genera- 
tions by the climate. Mr. Reade’s explanations of the seins ol the 
and sterility of the Red and Black races of Africa, would, 
by his-own showing, apply to any other races planted in such a country, 
until its condition is ameliorated by drainage and cultivation. He would 
begin by sending convicts there, beause ai malaria, he insinuates, would 
their bumptiousness. We question if the humanitarians would 
accept this view _ the subject. And yet Angola is preferable to 
tin However, much remains to be done ; and the best commence- 
ment would be to teach the native Africans that it is their interest to 
cultivate, to barter, and to exchange commodities, and above all, to faci- 
litate communication. It is probable that the educability of the negro, 
and especially of the mixed races, might go as far as this, admitting the 
growth of the brain to be arrested in the typical race at the age of 
puberty. Much discussion has arisen lately upon this point, and as to 
the negro’s place in nature ; and so little is the subject understood in 
this country, although perfectly so in the American States, that the mere - 
attempt to bring it in a rational manner before a British public at the 
late meeting of the British Association at Newcastle by Dr. James Hunt, 
the President of the Anthropological Society, was received by hisses. 
Yet it isa very long time since many eminent men have asserted that 
the negro, if not a distinct species, belonged, at least, to a different race 
to the Caucasian, or, indeed, to any other. Even the father of English 
ethnology, Dr. Pritchard, was so puzzled by the question, that he thought 
that if we all descended from an original pair, they must have been 
! 

There are anatomical and physiological details involved in the con- 
sideration of such a subject, which cannot be entered upon here; but 
taking the typical negro alone in view, there are external and manifest 
differences which attest a distinct race. The skeleton of the negro is so 
constituted, that if an European head was placed upon it he would no 
longer possess a centre of gravity, and therefore, as Dr. Van Evrie, of 
New York, remarks, “ those philanthropic people who would ‘ educate’ 
him into intellectual equality, or change the mental organism of the 
negro, would simply render him incapable of standing on his feet, or of 
an upright position on any terms.” Nature, however, has provided 
against any such untoward results, by so ordaining it that the growth of 
the brain is arrested, by the sutures of the cranium closing at an earlier 
period than with the European races; and no point is now more generally 
admitted than that the negro, intelligent as a child, and capable of educa- 
tion as such, is no longer so after fourteen or fifteen years of age. That 
the negro type presents physical and mental characters, which mere con- 
ditions of a circumstance, and food, are incapable of creating, it is 

ible to deny. We have ourselves thought otherwise; we ‘have 
argued that there were no negroes in the same parallels of latitude in 
Asia and America, from peculiar circumstances ; and have believed that 
transitions might be traced through other races between the Caucasian 
and the negro. But if—as Speke’s researches tend to show—the Abys- 
sinian is a mixed race of negro and Ethiopic, or Arab, and if other red 
and tawny, or dark, but not “black, races are also mixed races, the theory 
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of a transition is placed out of the question, for such races do not originate 
in outward circumstances, but in the admixture of black with other blood, 
as in the well-known mulatto. 

The negro type is known to have existed in the earliest period of 
history, and when transplanted to another soil, exposed to another climate, 
and nourished with another food, it still retains its individuality, It is 
almost needless to dwell upon the detailed characters of this type. Amon 
the more remarkable is the circumstance that the great toe is separa 
from the others by a wide space; and hence the foot is frequently used 
by the negro asahand. ‘Lhe natives of Equatorial Africa do not climb 
the trunks of trees:as we do by “swarming,” but by clasping them with 
their feet. The natives of the Gambia, when fishing, hold their line 
between the great toe and the next. When a Kruman is sewing any- 
thing, he holds his work between his toes. And the Wolofs will fre- 
quently steal articles with their feet. 

Besides the external characteristics, including a peculiar odour, by 
which the negro is said to be separated from other races, it has been dis- 
covered by Pruner Bey, Gratiolet, Waitz, and other anatomists, that there 
exist internal differences which are equally significant. The negro brain 
approaches that of the ape far more than the European ; its very sub- 
stance is different, and the convolutions are less numerous, 

The assumption of the unity of the species of man has been based 
chiefly on the asserted fact that the offspring of all the mixtures of the 
so-called races are prolific. ‘ But this,’’ says Mr. Huat, “is assuming 
what has not been established. At present it is only proved that the 
descendants of some of the different races of man are temporarily pro- 
lific ; but there is the best evidence to believe that the offspring of the 
negro and European are not indefinitely prolific.” All evidence tends, 
indeed, to establish this belief, or that to be prolific, one or other of the 
races should have assumed the superority. That is to say, the offspring 
of the European and negro should have become all European or all 
negro. More curious points are known in connexion with this question 
m reference to the Australian aborigines. 

The assertion that the negro only requires an opportunity for becoming 
civilised, is disproved by history. ‘The African race has had the beuefit 
of the Egyptian, Carthaginian, and Roman civilisations ; but nowhere did 
it become civilised. We find from Barth, that there is a certain amount 
of civilisation in Negroland Proper ; but it is stationary, and whenever it 
receives an impulse it is from without—as yet mainly from the Arabs, 
The same thing has been shown when in contact with Europeans—an 
impulse is given, but it is of a most limited character. What have been 
the results in the free negro government of Liberia? How long have 
the Portuguese, the English, and the French, had settlements on the 
coast of Africa, and what change have they wrought in the character of 
the negro? In the very rear of Cape Coast Castle are the two most 
Savage nations in the world—the Ashantis and the Dahomans, It may 
be clearly discerned that but for the love of lucre, Speke and Grant would 
never have survived a visit to his majesty of Uganda. The labours of the 
missionary with the native negro have produced the minimum of results. 
We are almost tempted to chime in with Mr. Hunt: “It is said that 
when the negro has been with other races he has always been a slave.” - 
This is quite true; but why has he been a slave? 
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It ‘has been said by Dr. van Evrie that the present slaveholders of 
America “no more think of insurrection amongst their full-blooded 
slaves than they do of rebellion amongst their cows and horses!” The 
many assumed cases of civilised negroes, every person’s experience will 
tell them, are not those of pure African blood. Sometimes the mulatto 
partakes so much of the negro type, that an imposition is easily practised 
u people whose pian faculties are more lively than their 
Rindag wers are acute ; but if inquiry was instituted, the fact of all 
intellectual negroes being mulattos would at once come to light. 

The negro has no history, like the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Jew, 
the Greek, Arab, or Turk, or so many other people. From the most 
remote antiquity the negro race seems to have been what it is now. 
There are some lines in Virgil descriptive of the negro in olden times, 
and as much to the point as anything ever said or written in our own 
days : 

’ Torta comam, labroque tumens, et fusca colorem ; 

Pectore lata, jacens mammis, compressior alvo, 
Cruribus exilis, spatiosa prodiga planta. 

Negroes were numerous in Egypt in ancient times, but their social posi- 
tion was the same that it now 1s, that of servants and slaves. The Euro- 
pean, for ever restless, has migrated to all parts of the world, but, as with 
all inferior races, the negro does not migrate voluntarily. Everywhere, 
says Dr. Hunt, “ we see the European as the conqueror and the domi- 
nant race, and no amount of education will ever alter the decrees of 
Nature's laws.” This point, utterly ignored in England, is almost uni- 
versally adopted in America, where the negro is better known. Dr. van 
Evrie observes upon this: “ In the United States, among a people almost 
universally educated, and where the fact of ‘ equality’ is almost universally 
understood and acted on, personally as well as politically, the advocacy of 
the equality of the negro to the white man in any sense whatever is in- 
excusable on the ground of ignorance; and those thus warring against 
the laws of nature and progress of society, deserve to be treated as its 
enemies, or as absolute maniacs, and irresponsible for the evils they seek 
to inflict upon it.” Yet do we read in the daily papers ever and anon of 
a negro army and of negro officers who are soon to be upon an equality 
—morally, intellectually, and socially—with the American officer ! 

It is needless to dwell here upon the disagreeable subject of the “ in- 
tense immorality” of the negro and the mulatto. Those who want 
information upon such a subject are referred to Dr. Hunt’s pamphlet, 
to Major Burton’s “ Abeotika,” or to any other book of African 
travel, where they will also see the retro-active effect of that immo- 
rality, it is sad to say, upon the Europeans who come in contact 
with them. But a mistaken notion of the true nature, character, and 
disposition of the negro has led to the most pernicious results, espe- 
cially in this country, where the liberation of the African element in our 
colonies, obtained at an enormous sacrifice of money, was to be su 
on by free labour, and what has been the result? According to 

r. Anthony Trollope, an ardent advocate of negro equality, there is 
only one island in the West Indies where he will work, and that because 
it is so small that he cannot get a pumpkin-garden in it, and he must, 
— work or starve. In the mean time, what has become of West 

ndian produce and West Indian proprietors? Without precisely en- 
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dorsing Dr. Hunt’s observations upon this subject, we still give them as 
well worthy of the most serious consideration whilst the future of Africa 
and of the negro is before us : 


It is painful to reflect on the misery which has been inflicted on the negro 
race, from the prevailing | pgs of anthropological science, especially as re- 
gards the great question of race. By our ignorance of the wants and aspirations 
of the negro, and by a mistaken theory respecting his origin, this country has 
been the means of inflicting a prodigious, and, at present, totally unknown 
amount of mischief on these people. Our Bristol and Liverpool merchants, 
perhaps, helped to benefit the race when they transplanted some of them to 
America ; and our mistaken legislature has done the negro race much injury by 
their absurd and unwarrantable attempts to prevent Africa from exporting her 
worthless or surplus population. All this has been done on the theoretical 
assumption of a mental equality of the different races or species of man. In an 
attempt to benefit the negro we have brought on him endless misery, and ren- 
dered some of the most beautiful and productive islands in the world of little 
more use to humanity at large than they were before the discovery of Columbus. 
But men wedded to a theory become blind to all facts, and will learn nothin; 
from experience. All the millions of money which have been spent, and whiok 
expenditure has inflicted great hardships on our own working classes, might 
have been saved had we taken the trouble to investigate the character of the 
— race. Scientific men have yet to do their duty in showing what are the 
acts. 

It may be said that some of the propositions I have advanced are in favour of 
the slave-trade. Such, however, is not my own interpretation of these proposi- 
tions. No one can be more conscious of the horrors of the “ slave-trade” as 
conducted at this time. Nothing can be worse for Africa generally than the 
continual capture of innocent men and women by brutal Europeans. " ew things 
can be more horrible than the manner in which it is attempted to carry these 
people across the Atlantic. Nay, more, nothing can be more unjust than to sell 
any man, woman, or child into “slavery,” as understood by the Greeks and 
Romans, where the life of the slave was absolutely at the disposal of the master 
whenever his caprice or fancy thought fit to take it. We protest against being 
put forward as advocating such views. 

But while I say this, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that slavery as under- 
stood by the ancients does not exist out of Africa, and that the highest type of 
the negro race is at present to be found in the Confederate States of America. 
Far superior in intelligence and physique to both his brethren in Africa and to 
his “ free” brethren in the Federal States, nowhere does the negro attain to such 
a long life as in the Confederate States ; and this law formerly obtained in the 
West India Islands before our mistaken interference. Nowhere does the negro 
character shine so highly as it does in his childish and fond attachment to his 
master and his family. The negro cares far more for his master and mistress 
than he does for his own children after they are a few years old. I by no means 
join in that indiscriminate abuse-of the negro character which has been indulged 
in, especially by those who have only seen the negro in his savage state, or the 
“emancipated” (from work?) in the West India Islands. On the contrary, 
there is much that is to be admired, and more that is useful, in the negro when 
properly and kindly treated. Brutal masters there are in every part of the world: 

ut we must not found a law on exceptions. Scientific men, therefore, dare not 
close their eyes to the clear facts, as to the improvement in mind and body, as 
well as the general happiness, which is seen in those parts of the world in which 
the negro is working in his natural subordination to the European. In some re- 
spects, the negro is certainly not only not inferior, but even * superior to the 

uropean. If, for instance, the European were alone in the Confederate States 
of America, these fertile regions would soon become a barren waste, The negro 
is there able to work with impunity, and does himself and the world generally 
much good by his labour. Occupations and diseases which are fatal to the 
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Europeans are quite harmless to the negro. By their juxtaposition m this part 
of the world they confer a material benetit on each other. 

But it may be asked, “ Why remove the negro from his own country >” 
“Why not humanise him in Africa?’ No doubt this sounds very feasible, and 
no pains should be spared to introduce every possible humanising influence into 
Africa. There is little doubt that the African is much easier humanised out of 
his native land away from all his savage associations ; but this need not prevent 
us from doing all we can towards civilising him in his own country. 

It must not be omitted, when speaking on the future of Africa, that 
there are not only many different races in that vast continent, as Copts, 
Arabs, Moors, Berbers, Abyssinians, Gallas, Kaffirs, &c., but that there 
are also many different people among the so-called negroes. The Man- 
dingos, Fulahs, and Wolofs, for example, are quite distinct from the 
typical negro: many of these races are, no doubt, hybrids. But to argue 

t there are two great races, the red and the black, and that the blacks 
are degraded reds, as Mr. Winwood’ Reade assumes, is to argue against 
the experience of all times. We are more inclined to believe the great 
anatomists and physiologists, that they are one great ethic family, although 
no doubt, in a practical point of view, the conduct to be pursued by a 
civilised race of people towards families of men that are capable of edu- 
cation and civilisation would be very different to what it would be to those 
who are incapable of amelioration beyond a certain pot. In the one 
instance, all that would be wanted would be to humanise and educate ; 
in the second, it would be more necessary to coerce to a certain extent, 
but, at the same time, so to cherish and to nurture the inferior race, that 
it shall be said, as is the case with the negro in the better class of plan- 
tations in the Southern States, that he or she are better off than they 
would be in their own country, or if in their own country, that their pro- 
perty, offspring, and lives—their general being and welfare—are better 
provided for under the rule of. superior races than under their own rulers. 
Under no possible European rule could we read of such mstances as occur 
under negro rule as of his Majesty of Ashanti cutting off the hands of a 
slave, and bidding her scratch his head for vermin with the stumps; of 
the daily sacrifices of poor females by the regal monster at Uganda; or 
of the visitor having figuratively, if not actually, to wade through human 
gore to approach the throne of the successor of that prince, who killed 
King Da by ripping open his belly, and then called the country Da-omi, 
or Da’s belly ! 





WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


A BRILLIANT star in letters’ sky hath set, 
But not to rise like Nature’s ; fate’s strong blast 
Hath riv’n a tree which should be blooming yet, 
Mind’s stately tower by death to earth is cast: 
We sigh, “he was”—how much those words contain 
Of earnest sorrow, fond regret, and pain! 
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Was no one near to aid with gentle skill, 
Soothe his last moments, and to close his eyes ? 
He passed away as lonely and as still, 
As morning dew exbaled into the skies : 
He seemed to sleep, a smile upon his brow; 
Oh, Death, how calm, yet terrible art thou! 


There, ceased to beat a heart as honest, good, 
As noble as e’er warmed a breast of clay; 
We mourn him lost to Mind’s bright brotherhood 
In the full strength of manhood called away, 
In the expanded bloom of mental powers, 
And weaving hopes and plans for future hours. 


That lip shall cease mirth’s kindly, genial flow, 
That eye shall shine with light of soul no more, 

That breast no longer feel for wrong and woe, 
The brain’s world-charming dreams for ever o’er ; 

Foes now will bear no malice, and each friend, 


With added love, above his tomb will bend. 


Not bitter was he, though there seemed a sting 
In his unsparing wool that baseness felt ; 
His spirit drank at charity’s bright spring ; 
When merit suffered, all his heart could melt : 
Treading fame’s lofty steep, he felt no pride, 
And, guiding others, did not spurn a guide. 


Not cynical—he only lashed the times, 
Sworn enemy to hypocritic art, 
Held up to scorn weak fashion’s brilliant crimes, 
And hade dishonesty and meanness smart, 
Himself all kindness—sympathetic, mild, 
In soul a giant—feeling, a young child. 


Come Wisdom, with thy grave and pensive brow, 
Come Humour, with thy joyous, ready smile, 

Come Taste, that to all beauty lov’st to bow, 
With Fancy, that creates, and glows the while— 


For Nature’s peees let your tears be shed, 
Oh, mourn a Thackeray, too early dead! 


Rest, Fielding of our day, and more than he— 
Thy page calls up no blush on virtue’s cheek; 
The world respects, while weaving wreaths for thee, 
And yet to laud thy name we need not seek ; 
Thy works shall be a trumpet, which thy praise 
Shall widely, sweetly sound through future days. 


And “ Thinkers” to thy grave will oft repair, 
Aud muse on thy career, and learn from thee 
To smite men’s hydra-follies, yet to bear 
A bosom warm with love and sympathy : 


Sleep, truthful, kindly heart ! though wrapt in night, 


Thou leayest on thy page thy spirit’s light. 
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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 


By Mrs. Busuesy. 


PART THE THIRD. 


1, 
POOR AGATHA RECEIVES A TERRIBLE SHOCK. 


Acatua had nearly finished her own preparations in the sewing de 
partment for her approaching wedding, and she amused herself by working 
a beautiful pair of slippers for Alphonse; time stole on, and Christmas at 
length arrived. Ah, how dull a one to poor Agatha !—for her lover was 
still away, her friend Hortense was ill, and Madame de Florennes had 

one to sed to see her. From her brother she seldom heard, and 
his letters, when they did come, were little else than sermons, for Rudolph 
seemed to be such a devotee that he appeared to have forgotten all 
mundane affairs. 

New Year’s-day passed over also amidst loneliness and ennui ; but the 
Baroness Vanderhoven was better; Madame de Florennes was expected 
home in order to receive her long-absent son ; and again Agatha’s spirits 
rose, and again she made a thousand excuses for him, and looked forward 
with confidence to the happy event which was to unite her for ever to 
him to whom she was so ate attached. 

Madame de Florennes returned to Brussels, but she had a cold, and 
was not visible when Agatha called on her. There was nothing strange 
in this, for Agatha well knew that the vain old woman never allowed 
herself to be seen by any one except when she was well rouged and well 
dressed ; that when an invalid she never admitted her most intimate 
friends. She called, however, daily to inquire for her, Did she hope, 
in her secret soul, that some morning she might find Alphonse just arrived 
after his long sojourn in England ? 

One day ie had gone toa library in the Rue Montague de la Cour for 
a book she wished to read, and while waiting till it was found for her she 
took up an English newspaper, which lay, with Galignani and some other 
papers, on the table. Agatha could read and speak a little English, so 
she selected the Zimes. By a sort of fatality she looked at the column of 
births, marriages, and deaths, and after gazing for a moment with a 
start of horror at the newspaper, she uttered « oe cry, and would have 
fallen fainting to the ground if one of the shopwomen had not observed 
her totter, and caught her in her arms. 

The paragraph which had so affected her was the announcement of the 
marriage at Brighton, first by the Dean of Chichester, and then according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, of the Chevalier Alphonse 
de Florennes, of Brussels, to Mary, only daughter of the late William 
Wells, Esq., of Shatiemammen, Canta 


When poor Agatha recovered from her fainting-fit, the people of the 
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library called a vigilante, and sent one of the young women home with 
her, and much astonished her old cousins were to see her arrive, looking 
more like a corpse than a living being. She had to encounter a whole 
battery 8 ays and when the truth was elicited from her she was 
overpowered with ejaculations, lamentations, condolences, and abuse of 
the recreant and faithless Alphonse. But she looked so wretched, and 
complained of such a dreadful headache, that the two good ladies insisted 
on her ying down in her own room and keeping quiet, advice with which 
she was thankful to comply, for at that moment she longed to be left to 
her own sad thoughts. In the evening she was so very feverish and ex- 
hausted, that her hostesses insisted on her taking some orange-flower 
punch, into which they introduced a narcotic that made the poor girl 
pass a night of quiet repose. Towards morning she began to dream she 
was walking on the banks of the Rhine, at pretty little St. Goar, with 
her hand in Alphonse’s, while he was relating the legend of the Lurlei, 
and pointing out the rock to her ; she was listening with eager delight 
to the animated tones of that dear voice, and glancing from the Lurleiberg 
to those dark eyes which were bent with so much fondness on her, when 
some harsh, guttural sounds broke suddenly upon her ear, dispelling the 
scene of visionary enchantment, and recalling her to the world of sad 
realities. Her cousins’ blowzy little Flemish maid was standing by her 
bedside with a letter in her hand. It was from the Baroness Vander- 
hoven. 

Agatha tore it open, and read there a repetition of the fatal truth. 
Hortense broke it to her as delicately as she could, blamed her brother 
severely, and lamented deeply that any circumstances should have induced 
him to throw himself away on one so unworthy of him. She expressed 
her grief and disappointment that her dear friend could not now become 
her sister in point of fact, but hoped they would always remain sisters in 
affection and intimacy. She said she never could receive that “ Miss 
Mary Wells,”’ as she still called her, with any approach to cordiality, and 
that she was certain Alphonse would be miserable with her, for there 
never could be any sympathy or real love between them. ‘The baroness 
mentioned, evidently from a desire partially to excuse her brother— 
though she disclaimed any wish to do so—that Alphonse had been driven 
to take this step, so much at variance with his feelings and his honour, 
by the pressure of debts, which he could not see any hope of discharging 
a by sacrificing himself in a marriage with some rich woman, 
Madame Vanderhoven did not tell, if she knew it, that the larger pro- 
portion of those debts were gambling debts, needlessly and recklessly in- 
curred. She added, that her mother had known, for at least a fortnight 
before it took place, of this reprehensible marriage, and had informed no 
one of it, thereby causing the blow to fall more heavily when it was so 
suddenly announced as un fait accompli. Uortense kindly pressed 
Agatha to come to her, that they might try to console each othér under 
this unexpected calamity. 

Gladly would poor Agatha have gone to her friend—to his sister— 
for that was still a strong tie to her; but she heard through the gossip- 
ing curé that the newly married couple were in Paris, and intended soon 
_ coming to Brussels, where Madame ye Florennes was making great pre- 

parations to receive them. They would surely pay a voll visit to 
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the baron’s chateau near Louvain, and could she be there to meet them? 
No—Alphonse must never more behold her—she could not support the 
glances of pity he would perhaps bestow on her—she could not submit 
to that hateful “Iceberg’s’’ insolent smiles of triumph. But if she ze. 
mained at Brussels, she could not entirely avoid the De Florennes; even 
if she withdrew from all society, she must encounter them in the streets, 
or in the park—she would leave Brussels—leave altogether the busy, 
heartless world in which she had now no interest, and seek for peace m 
the quiet seclusion of a convent. 

Agatha wrote to her brother mentioning her intention of retiring into 
a nunnery, and asking his advice in her choice of ome. Rudolph—such 
an enthusiast himself in religion—hailed with pleasure her pious resolve, 
and recommended a convent at Liege, the lady abbess of which had been 
a friend and companion of their mother in her youthful days. To make 
Agatha’s admission more easy, the abbot of St. Dreux wrote to the 
superior of the Liege convent, and almost before she had time to digest 
her own plans, or be certain of her own mind, Agatha found herself a 
lay member of the little community of the convent of “ The Nativity” at 
Liege, one of the few religious houses which had escaped the destruction 
of nunneries consequent upon the great French revolution. Probably, 
had she given herself time for reflection, she would have preferred the 
Béguinage at Ghent or Bruges; but she had only one engrossing thought 
at the time, and that was to escape from Brussels, and avoid the possi- 
bility of meeting Alphonse de Florennes. 

The year of her novitiate had nearly expired, but it was still open for 
her to return to the world and to her friends. Her friends! Where 
were they? Her brother neglected her—her early companion, Bertha, 
had forgotten her—her lover had deserted her—who then remained to 
her? Only Hortense. She longed, however, to see her again, and to 
consult with her as to the final step of taking the veil. Agatha was still 
very young, and nature rebelled against the prospect of imprisonment for 
life within a convent’s walls. She wrote to Hortense begging her to 
come to Liége, as she much wished for her advice; perhaps—though she 
scarcely allowed it to herself—she also wished to hear how Alphonse got 
on with the woman who had deprived Aer of a happy home. But fate 
seemed determined to crush poor Agatha; the last human heart on 
which she could depend for kindness and unselfish affection had ceased 
to beat when her letter reached Louvain. 

After a very few hours’ illness, the Baroness Vanderhoven and her 
infant—the child whose coming had been so longed for, and whose birth 
had been hailed with such joy—were both cold in death, and one grave 
received the mother and the son. 

It was two or three days before the bereaved baron could command 
himself sufficiently to write to the favourite friend of his lost Hortense, 
and his letter was so full of woe, so full of the vanity of all hope of earthly 
happiness, adverted so eloquently to the glorious future in eternal worlds, 
where those, sundered here, should be reunited in everlasting felicity, 
that Agatha, participating in his grief, and catching a portion of the ex- 
altation of his excited feelings, determined to become the bride of 
Heaven, and bid the treacherous world farewell. 
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Her enthusiastic brother, and his patron, the abbot of St. Dreux, heard 
soon -after, with much satisfaction, that Agatha von Feldheim was no 
more, but that sister Ursula was added to the pious flock who had taken 
the vows in the nunnery of the Nativity at Liége. 


Il. 


IS THE CAPRICE OF GENIUS. PARDONABLE ? 


WueEn Alphonse de Florennes left Baden-Baden, he had not formed an 
plan of transferring his devoirs from Agatha von Felgheim to the English 
“fortune,” though the idea might certainly have entered his mind that 
the command of her money would be agreeable. It was impossible to 
close his eyes against ¢hat fact, any more than against the knowledge 
that if he chose to look after “ the Iceberg” he would have no difficulty 
in marrying her; the difficulties were all on his own side. 

He was not accustomed to put any restraint on his inclinations, and 
these certainly did not lean towards Miss Wells herself. Her figure was 
too large and ungainly ; her waist—where was it? No undulating line 
was to be seen—she looked as if a head and throat had been attached, 
like a pediment, to a shaft of deal boards nailed together; there was not 
even the roundness of an architectural column, the flat clumsy feet were 
lifted awkwardly in walking, and the fingers on the red hands looked 
very like two bunches of overgrown radishes; her features, though well 
formed, were verging towards the colossal ; her eyes, as before mentioned, 
cold and stony, and her complexion of that dead, chalky, cadaverous white, 
which somehow always reminds one of the fabled vampire—the ghoul— 
whose life is retained by the suction of human blood. She had a profusion 
of fine hair, however, of a tint scarcely darker than flaxen. But though 
he admired her hair, that was not quite enough for one so critical in 
beauty as Monsieur de Florennes was. And she had no soul—point d’Ame 
—that was a great want; for though Alphonse did not much disapprove 
of the Turkish fashion of harems, he did disapprove of inanity in ladies, 
and therefore could not agree in the Moslem indifferenee to, or rather 
belief in, their want of souls. 

Miss Wells was quiet, and therefore not unladylike in manners; but 
had Alphonse ever been much among English people he would have 
quickly pereeived—which he did not—that she had not exactly the tone 
of good society in England. But she dressed well—had handsome rooms 
at one of the best hotels in Baden-Baden—had her smart English car- 
riage with her there, and spent money freely ; nobody knew, or inquired, 
about her birth, parentage, or education. 

Really Miss Mary Wells was a very presentable young woman, and 
when Alphonse had bade her adieu at Baden, as she honestly thought for 
ever, the faney did enter into his brain that she might be bearable with 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling to back her. He gave one sigh to 
her money, half a sneer, half a smile to herself, and then, with no very 
lover-like empressement, handed Agatha into the railway carriage for 
Carlsruhe and Heidelberg. He was somewhat absent on the journey, 
but his ill humour seemed fairly to break out when the party stepped on 
board the steamer at Mayence in a drizzling rain. 
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Among the little every-day evils of life, however, there can hardly be 
a ter trial to the temper than to have to rise unusually early on a raw 
chilly morning, and hurry fasting on board a dirty, crowded, damp steamer 
in a shower of rain. It is very disagreeable to have to stay on deck, where 
the seats and the boards below your feet are all wet, yet still more dis- 

able to venture on the impure atmosphere of the close, airless, over- 
heated cabin, crammed with people, and without a single window open ; 
therefore the fastidious Alphonse might well be forgiven if his temper 
were a little ruffled. His friends did not know that Miss Wells had 
offered him a seat in her comfortable carriage to Strasburg, and thence 
on to Paris, adding that she and her chaperone would not dislike a little 
tour in Switzerland, if he thought it worth while to join them. So he 
had practised some slight amount of self-denial, for he wished very much 
to visit Switzerland, and this would have been an opportunity of doing 
so without a heavy expense, since, of course, he could not have offered to 
ay for his seat in Miss Wells’s carriage, and would only have had his 
Frotel bills to defray. Alphonse, being at that moment somewhat low in 
cash, expenses, for once in his life, came into his thoughts. He had given 
up the proffered advantages, or pleasures as they might have been, for 
Agatha, and he was somewhat annoyed that she did not seem grateful for 
the sacrifice. In his egotism he did not remember that the poor girl was 
entirely ignorant of the temptations which he had resisted, and he would 
have been surprised had he known that she considered she deserved 
some little credit for being so placid about his recent attentions to “the 
Iceberg.” 

But not a serious doubt of his love and constancy to herself ever entered 
her mind. She loved with all her heart, and she trusted with all her 
faith. Poor girl! It was the oft-told tale: on one side profession, warm 
and sincere at first, but gradually merging into habitual words, lifeless, 
though still repeated, then growing fainter, less spontaneous, more forced. 
On the other side, timidity and doubt at first, then joyful confidence and 
security, then hopeful reliance and ingenuous excuses for everything that 
might imply a change of feeling. 

“Dear Alphonse is rather variable in his humour,” said Agatha to 
Hortense ; “ but so, they say, are all people of genius—witness Jean 
Jacques, Byron—oh ! I could cite so many examples.” 

Hortense laughed. ‘“ Dear Agatha, if any one but you had said this, 
I should have thought it was in ridicule of my poor brother—nay, do 
not compare him to Rousseau, or Byron.” 

“] was only alluding to the delicate organisation of such superior, 
and, in one sense, ethereal minds. Stupid, heavy, coarse people plod on 
unmoved by the thousand little sensations that vibrate through the 
spiritual oe of the gifted sons of genius. The warm ray from above 
which lights up their intelligence, their imagination, their fine percep- 
tions, must also call from dark repose the innumerable little feelings that 
run, like minute veins, through the innermost heart—feelings so unde- 
finable, veins so undiscernible, that it would almost require a moral 
microscope to trace them out. It is to these unknown, minute under- 
currents, crossing and re-crossing each other, as it were, that I attribute 
the sensitiveness in fine minds, which we harshly call caprice.” 

“A theory certainly very flattering to every one who is called a genius, 
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and fraught with excuses for them, but I fear hardly tenable,” said 
Hortense. ‘“ Were caprice, and apparently unreasonable variations of 
humour peculiar to those who are admitted to have fine minds, we might, 
indeed, ascribe these unpleasant clouds, amidst the sunshine of life, to 
the exceedingly sensitive organisation of which you speak; but, un- 
happily for your speculations, Agatha, coarse-minded, stupid, heavy 
le, who are more like living logs than intellectual beings who possess 
irits that are to expand into glorious intelligences in the worlds beyond 
the grave—such logs, I repeat, exhibit the same caprices, the same varia- 
tions of humour, as those made of 


The finer porcelain of human clay, 


to quote the great English bard you named a few minutes ago.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried Agatha, “ with the logs, it is only ¢emper—with 
‘the finer porcelain,’ it is feeling.” 

“And with our dear, spoiled Alphonse,” said Hortense, laughing 
again, “I fear it is both temper and feeling. But, after all, he is not a 
mauvais sujet, though he has his little defects, and you will win him to 
be all he wants, viz. a little more reasonable.”’ 

This conversation took place on board the Rhine steamer, from 
Mayence, when the two friends, enveloped in cloaks and shawls, were 
sitting together on camp stools close to the companion-way, which some- 
what sheltered them from the drizzling rain. Madame de Florennes, 
meanwhile, was asleep on one of the sofas in the close cabin below, and 
Alphonse and the baron were consoling themselves with cigars near the 
steam-engine, where there was considerable warmth. 


Il. 


‘A CLEVER FOUNDLING. 


Miss Mary WELLS had gone as she proposed to Paris from Baden- 
Baden, and, after supplying herself with a stock of millinery and showy 
jewellery, she returned, rather out of spirits, to England. er trip had 
disappointed her. Her great wish was to be married, and married to 
some person of good standing in society, more especially to some 
foreigner, who, she could be certain, was not.a mere adventurer—a 
“chevalier d’industrie.” She preferred a foreigner for this reason, that 
he was not so likely to make inquiries about her connexions as an 
Englishman, Irishman, and more particularly a Scotchman, would in- 
fallibly do. She had no connexions, not even remote cousins ; her very 
surname was an adopted one, for her father had been a foundling! The 
knowledge of this mortifying fact was the great drop of bitterness in her 
cup. Her grandfather might have been a lord or a footman for all that 
she knew; her grandmother was decidedly “ good for nothing,” who ever 
she was. It was not very pleasant to think that she was in adegree the 
offspring of vice, and it did not soothe her pride that her father had 
worked his way to wealth. ‘ 

He was one of those persons who seem to be born not “ with a silver 
spoon in his mouth,”’ but with the vision of one before his eyes, for, even 
as a charity child, he was remarkable for his anxiety to make money and 
to save it. His history is soon told. 
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Early one summer morning, at that time of the year when there is 
very little night, the yawning porter of the poor-house on the outskirts 
of a small town in Yorkshire perceived, on opening the outer door of this 
asylum for misery, a bundle of some sort lying on the ground just within 
the gate at the foot of a short paved walk flanked on each side by a plot 
of grass; this gate and a brick-wall enclosed the premises, and divided 
them from the dusty high road. His curiosity was excited, and approach- 
ing it with his me magisterial air, he condescended to touch it with his 
toe. The kick was not a very gentle one, and was answered by a faint 
cry. 
*“‘ What in the world can this be!’ exclaimed the great man, for the 
porters at poor-houses are men in authority. ‘ What in the world can 
this be? A pig or a puppy that some impudent jackass has thrown over 
the wall by way of fun—TI'll be bound.” 

He stooped to examine the bundle, and beheld, to his horror, an infant, 
apparently but lately born, wrapped up in pieces of calico and old flannel, 
with a checked linen apron for the outside envelope. 

“ Here’s a to do!” groaned the porter. “ What will the board say to 
this? I'll go and call the master and the matron; they shan’t have to 
say that J brought it into the house.” 

He fumbled, however, a little more minutely among the pieces of 
garments in which the baby was swathed, and found a little bag with a 
few shillings in it. These he forthwith transferred to his own pocket, 
and then returned to the house to give the unwelcome intelligence to the 
superiors of the establishment. 

Poor little infant! robbed on its first unconscious outset in life; robbed 
of the mite which its wretched parents—or parent, at least—had, 
perhaps with pain and toil, gathened together to bespeak for it some 
consideration from those into whose hands it might at first fall. 

The little pauper could not be utterly rejected; it was carried into the 
workhouse, and a female inmate ordered to attend to it. Happily, the 
woman had human feelings, and having lost one or two infants of her 
own she took a liking to the poor little outeast, and was kind to it. 
There is beauty in love and -charity even amongst the lowest of human 
beings! 

Every inquiry and search were instituted in vain, the parents of the 
foundling were never discovered—rumour did, indeed, for a time point to 
the clergyman of an adjacent parish, who was unmarried, lived with an 
old, almost bedridden grandmother, and had a very pretty housemaid ; 
but no one could prove that there was truth in the assertion, and the 
report gradually died away, the story was forgotten, the foundling was 
forgotten—what is not forgotten amidst the busy march of time ? 

But time also changed the charity child. He learned with avidity the 
little that was taught him; he was sharp, active, and energetic. He 
soon found out that money was the stepping-stone to every preferment 
and every comfort, and his earliest efforts were directed towards obtaini 
it. A hundred little menial offices he performed, to be rewarded by a 
penny or a halfpenny; he was always on the look out for gain, and when 
other little paupers joyfully expended in gingerbread or nuts any trifle 
that might have been bestowed upon them, he hoarded his coppers up, 
and in process of time the only acquisition he made was a little box for 
keeping his small store of pennies in. 
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The little fellow had been christened William, because that was the 
name of the porter who found him, of the master at the workhouse, and 
of the parish surgeon who attendedit. He throve, poor child, in spite of 
bad food, bad lodging, and not very good treatment: he profited by the 
little instraction he got, and was particularly remarkable for his quick- 
ness in arithmetic. 

As soon as he was old enough to be got rid of he was bound apprentice 
to a grocer, and commenced his career as an errand-boy. But Nature 
was a kind mother to him; he made himself useful in many ways, espe- 
cially in adding up the little bills, and the grocer was so pleased with 
him that he set him, while yet quite a lad, to keep his books, with a 
trifling salary. 

His industry and intelligence obtained him a more lucrative situation 
when the period of his apprenticeship had expired; and so he crept on, 
toiling a saving, and making his way upwards, until at about forty 
years of age he found himself a partner in a flourishing shop. He then 
married, but he did not choose his wife either for birth, beauty, or ac- 
complishments. She was a blowzy, chubby-faced barmaid at a public- 
house in the little town where he resided, and he had never even noticed 
her until he heard that a gentleman—her reputed father—who had come 
home very rich from the East Indies, and had died soon after his arrival 
in England, had left her three or four thousand pounds. Her illegi- 
timacy was no drawback to him, and as he was a good-looking man, the 
damsel willingly bestowed herself and her thousands upon him. 

The foundling had always been known by the name of “ Will,” and as 
a surname was necessary he turned the 7 into an e, added an s, and 
thenceforth signed himself ‘“ William Wells.” Nobody opposed the 
adoption of this name, and in a few years it was forgotten that he had 
not always borne it. 

He migrated to London, opened a large shop in the City, and, as his 
own habits were penurious, and his wife’s tastes not expensive, he soon, 
by the profits of his business and his judicious investments of money, 
found himself on the high road to wealth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wells formed very few acquaintances; he was devoted 
heart and soul to business, and she occupied herself in her little house- 
hold duties, for she had only a half-grown maid of all work to lighten 
her labours. But shortly after the birth of a daughter, Mr. Wells, who 
was most anxious that the child should thrive, followed the example of 
almost his only friend, a tallow-chandler, and removed his family to a 
little snuggery in Southwark—one of a row of neat small houses—with 
a high road in front to be sure, but a bit of garden-ground behind. 

Miss Mary Wells had first a nursery-maid and then a nursery-gover- 
ness; then, as she grew older, a daily governess and masters. Old Wells 
was determined to spare no expense on her education, for his great object 
was to “make a lady of her.” His ambition was centred in her, and he 
worked with unremitting vigour to amass money for her. 

Mr. Grubb, the tallow-chandler, for the benefit of his young scions, 
forsook Bellevue-row, Southwark, for a villa at Hackney, and Mr. Wells 
thereupon, not to be outdone, removed to a handsome house, standing on 
its own grounds, at Clapham-common. 
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IV. 


MISS WELL#’S FIRST LOVERS. 


Here Mr. Wells anxiously desired to set up for a gentleman; he 
furnished the house handsomely, engaged a suitable number of servants, 
and would have given his wife a carriage, had he not been afraid to trust 
her with one. Would she have gone out for a drive, or shopping, or 
sight-seeing, he would have provided a conveyance entirely at her disposal, 
but too well he knew that her carriage rat be disgraced by transport- 
ing her only to gin palaces! Poor Mrs. Wells, who might have made a 
very good, useful, hard-working wife for a mechanic or small tradesman, 
was taken entirely out of her sphere, and per force condemned to total 
idleness. 

Mr. Wells had insisted on her giving up cooking, and washing, and 
ironing ; to scour the floors was no longer permitted to her; she was for- 
bidden to sit in the kitchen. How could she employ her time? She had 
nothing to sew; reading was a hard task to her; she had absolutely no- 
thing to do, and nothing to interest her; therefore, as “ idleness is the 
mother of mischief,” she fell into bad habits, and the ci-devant barmaid 
took to drinking ardent spirits. - Wine was not potent enough for her ; 
in fact, gin was her favourite liqueur. 

Mr. Wells, who was extremely temperate himself, became haunted with 
the horrible idea that she would “ teach her daughter to drink,” and he 
determined to send Mary to school, out of her mother’s reach. With the 
kind advice and agency of the principal medical gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, he found out and got the said Mary placed at a fashionable 
establishment at Blackheath. The terms were extremely high, but the 
school was a very select one, and the rich grocer’s ambition was gratified 
by his daughter associating with “real young ladies.” She herself was 
delighted at the change from her dull, companionless home to the busy 
miniature world of a school. She was not deficient in the usual acquire- 
ments of girls of her age, and being quiet in her manners, and quick at 
observing what was done by others, she passed for a gentleman’s daughter, 
her father being supposed to be some wealthy City merchant. 

But of this kind and certainly sensible father she was deprived when 
she had completed her eighteenth year, and was about to leave school. 
He had settled his whole fortune upon her, with the exception of a hand- 
some legacy to each of his executors, Mr. Grubb and the Clapham-common 
doctor, whom he had also appointed his daughter’s guardians, and an 
annuity of 2507. year on his wife, upon the condition that she would 
go to reside in some remote country place, and would not attempt to 
exercise any jurisdiction over her daughter, or expect her to live with her. 
He further desired that every arrangement should be made for her comfort 
if she would go quietly away. 

Mrs. Wells was not unwilling to agree to the terms of the will, for her 
daughter’s society would have been a tiresome restraint to her. So she 
was packed off by Mr. Grubb, the most active of the executors, to Corn- 
wall, and settled in a small town there. Public-houses are to be found 
in every village in England, and so that she was not stinted in stimulants, 
it little signified to Mrs. Wells where she resided. 
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On leaving Blackheath, Miss Wells was invited to spend some time 
with the family of her guardian, Mr. Grubb, but they were too homely 
to please her; the eldest son, who had just been taken into partnership 
with his father, was her decided aversion, though he did his utmost to 
make himself agreeable. But he had fiery red hair, was marked with the 
small-pox, had a stumpy, squat little figure, and stuttered in his speech. 
What would the fashionable coterie at Eagle House, Blackheath, think 
of him? And how could she ever send wedding-cards bearing the name 
of Mrs. Timothy Grubb ? 

But Miss Wells did not wish to offend her guardian by refusing his 
son, therefore she determined to beat a timely retreat, and expressed a 
strong desire to go abroad for a short time. It so happened that a Lady 
Smith, a friend of the Grubbs, and the widow of a City knight, was going 
to Boulogne for two or three months, and she agreed to take charge of 
the heiress. 

Boulogne was quite a new world to Miss Wells. She and Lady Smith 
settled themselves at one of the best boarding-houses, where Lady Smith 
thought they would make more acquaintances than at an hotel. They 
soon began to frequent |’Etablissement des Bains, and to patronise the 
balls, concerts, and other entertainments given there. At these enter- 
tainments they constantly met most of their fellow-boarders, which, of 
course, increased their intimacy with them. Miss Wells had plenty of 

ners when dancing was the order of the evening, and at all times there 
was no lack of gentlemen to see her and Lady Smith home. Among 
these was a handsome and particularly well-dressed man, apparently about 
thirty-five years of age; he was a remarkably good dancer, made a very 
graceful bow, spoke French fluently, and played very well on the violin, 
as well as with some ease on the pianoforte. He paid Miss Wells much 
attention, not only at the soirées at |’Etablissement des Bains, but at the 
boarding-house at which she lived, where he also resided, and whenever 
he happened to meet her. 

Lady Smith, consequently, thought it her duty to make some inquiries 
about him, and ascertained from himself that he lived in Seymour-street, 
Portman-square, not in lodgings, but in a house of which he had a long 
lease; that he knew Lord A. and Lady B., Sir C. D., the Honourable 
Mr. E., and the Ladies F.; in short, that he was well acquainted with 
several of the nobility, had plenty of money, and had only come over to 
Boulogne to amuse himself during the time that everybody was out of 
town. Lady Smith congratulated Mary Wells on her conquest, who on 
her part felt not a little pleased at having a gentleman who moved among 
the circles of “the West End”’ for her admirer. She found Mr. Delacour 
very agreeable, and felt rather ashamed that she had never lived in the 
aristocratic part of London with which he was so familiar; that she had 
never been at any of the concerts in the Hanover-square Rooms, and 
only once or twice at the Opera, where, he told her, he had a box at his 
command whenever he pleased. 

Miss Wells also made comparison in her own mind between Mr. 
Delacour and Mr. Timothy Grubb—always in favour of the former: 
Delacour was a much prettier name than Grubb, and the owner of the 
prettier name was niall superior in manners, appearance, and everything 
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else to the owner of the uglier one. Decidedly she would rather be Mrs. 
Delacour than Mrs. Grubb. 

Mr. Delacour had the tact to court her chaperone as well as herself ; 
he brought bouquets to both ladies, and kept Lady Smith well supplied 
with bonbons and eau-de-Cologne, for beth of which she had a great par- 
tiality. Standing high, therefore, in her good graces, that City dame be- 
stowed upon him very circumstantial information relative to the amount 
of Miss Wells’s fortune, and in what excellent securities it was vested, 
Upon ascertaining that there was “no humbug about her money,” the 
Adonis determined to sacrifice his freedom at the shrime of gold; and, 
having waylaid Miss Mary one morning when she was taking a constitu- 
tional walk after bathing, he entered on the subject of his attachment to 
her, which he disclosed amidst many high-flown compliments to her 
beauty and graces. The young lady affected surprise, but, in reality, 
felt none, as she had been expecting the declaration for some days ; 

did not keep him long in suspense, but, before her fair locks were quite 

after her immersion in the sea, she had promised to become Mrs. 
Delacour, and to share his home, his brougham, and his opera-box, if her 
guardians would give their consent. 

Lady Smith expressed much satisfaction when she heard that an 
éclaircissement had taken place, but she advised that they should wait a 
little while before the matter was communicated to old Mr. Grubb, whose 
disappointment on the score of Timothy might induce him to say that he 
could not sanction an engagement entered into on so short an acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Delacour bowed very placidly to her opinion, and, as Miss 
Wells could not insist on more active measures, it was resolved that les 
fiancés should have patience for at least a fortnight, at the expiration of 
which time Mary would have been two months at Boulogne, which 
period Lady Smith opined would be “a sufficient length of courtship.” 

A few days after this arrangement had taken place, Mr. Delacour 
found that he was obliged to go to Paris on business, and, entreating his 
fair betrothed not to encourage the attentions of a French officer who 
seemed much inclined to be his rival, he departed to the capital. The 
morning after he had gone Miss Wells happened to stroll down to the 
port with one or two ladies who boarded in the same house as she did; 
they saw a steamer Coming in, and great was her joy on observing, 
among the passengers, one of her former school companions. Her joy 
was increased tenfold when, on landing, Miss Adair ran up to her and 
greeted her affectionately as her “dear Mary.” They were about the 
same age, and had been great friends at Blackheath, and as they had 
much to say to each other about their school days, they agreed to take a 
walk together on the ramparts that afternoon. 

The girls were a good deal together for the next two or three 
days, but at length Mr. Delacour returned from Paris, and as he, of 
course, claimed much of Mary’s society, she could not be so often with 
her friend Charlotte Adair. She took, however, the earliest opportunity 
of introducing them to each other, and Mr. Delacour had more than once 
“the honour,” as he called it, of escorting the young ladies to the pier 
and to the Rooms in the evening, as her mother, Lady Laura Adair, was 
confined to her apartment at the hotel by indisposition, and could not 


matronise her. 
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Thus time slipped on, until Delacour became impatient to have the 
consent of Mary’s guardians obtained, and the wedding day fixed. Letters 
were ceatinals despatched by Miss Wells, by Lady Smith, and by Mr. 
Delacour himself to the Clapham-common doctor and to Mr. Grubb, and 
Mary confided to her friend Charlotte the hitherto untold secret of her 
engagement, asking her, at the same time, to be her bridesmaid. 

But the course of true love never does run smooth, and Mr. Delacour 
was soon to learn the veracity of this oft-repeated fact. 


V. 


LADY LAURA’S DISCLOSURES. 


One fine day when the lovers were sauntering arm in arm along the 

ts, Mary Wells deseried in two ladies who were coming towards 

them, but still at a considerable distance, Charlotte Adair and her mother, 
Lady Laura. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I declare, if that’s not Lady Laura Adair! 
She must be much better, since she is out, and I hope poor Charlotte will 
be able to go to the balls at the Rooms now, which she is longing for so 
much.” 

Mr. Delacour’s face flushed, and he said : 

“Let us turn, Mary dear. I don’t want to be troubled with old 
dowagers when I am walking with you.” 

He tried at the same time to wheel Miss Wells round, but she would 
not turn. 

“No,” she replied, “ we can’t turn now; it would look as if we wanted 
to avoid them, for I am sure they have seen us.”’ 

“ But I do want to avoid them,” urged Mr. Delacour. 

His efforts, however, were in vain, for at that moment Charlotte 
bounded forward, and, running up to them, exclaimed : 

“Only think, dear Mary. Mamma is better, and she is going to take 
me to the soirée to-morrow night; and my cousin Robert will probably 
be here from Paris, on his way to England, and we shall make him 
escort us. Mr. Delacour,” she added, turning to him, “ please to re- 
member that our long promised waltz must come off to-morrow night. 
Mary says you are the best waltzer in the whole world, and I want 
to see whether you really do beat Robert, who is considered one of the 
very best dancers at Almack’s.” 

“I should be afraid to enter the lists with him,” replied Mr. Dela- 
cour; but I shall be delighted to have the pleasure of waltzing with 
you.” 

“Mary! are you not jealous?” cried Miss Adair, laughing gaily. At 
that moment Lady Laura sailed up with a stately air, and her eye-glass 
in full operation. 

“ Mamma, let me introduce Mr. Delacour to you. Miss Wells you 
know already,” said Charlotte. 

Lady Laura looked with something more than a glance of inquiry at 
Mr. Delacour ; she scanned his features almost rudely through her eye- 
ease, and then drawing herself up with an expression of surprise and 

in her countenance, she bowed stifily to him, uttered a cold 
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“How do you do, Miss Wells ?” to Mary, and putting her daughter’s 
arm within her own, she marched her off without another word. 

“ How very strange !”’ exclaimed Miss Wells. “ What on earth can 
be the matter with Lady Laura? She is generally so well bred; why, 
if we had been two mad dogs she could not have started off in a greater 


se 
“ Lady Laura Adair has the reputation of being exceedingly whim- 
sical,” said Mr. Delacour, who looked very pale and discom . “She 
never cares to whom she gives offence when she is in a bad humour, 
You, dearest Mary, are so young, that you have seen little of the world 
yet; but I assure you that some of the greatest people, who move in 
the best society, can be very rude at times. Thank Heaven, I am en- 
ed to you, and not to her daughter. I would not have such a vixen 
r my mother-in-law for any money. Your little friend, Miss Char- 
lotte, though she is a pretty girl enough, will never get married with 
such an old devil of a mother.” 

“Oh, you are quite mistaken there, for I can assure you that there isa 
oe captain in the Guards who is very much in love with Char- 
otte.”” 

“That may be. She may have a dozen lovers, but she'll never get 
a husband as ieee as that horrid Lady Laura is above ground.” 
nae this the first time you have seen Lady Laura?” asked Miss 

ells, 

“No, I have seen her in London. But do not let us talk of her 
any more. I want to know where you would like to go for our wedding 
trip. Shall it be Paris, or Brussels, or Berlin? or what would you say 
to Cheltenham ?” 

The wedding trip was a more pleasing subject than Lady Laura 
— therefore Miss Wells was nothing loth to exchange one for the 
other. 

In the evening, at the boarding-house, Lady Smith had persuaded 
Mr. Delacour to take a hand at whist, and Miss Wells, who was then 
no card-player, was looking over his shoulder at his play, when a note 
was brought to her. It was on perfumed paper, and the seal bore the 
initials C, A. 

“From Charlotte,” she said to herself; “it will keep. I will read it 
by-and-by.” 

At length the whist-parties broke up; the slight refreshments only 
afforded were discussed, hands were shaken, and perhaps one or two sly 
kisses taken, the few guests were gone, and the inmates had retired to 
their own apartments ; then Mary languidly opened the perfumed billet. 
But she started as her eye caught certain words in it, and she read it 
in breathless dismay. The note ran thus : 


“ Dearest Mary,—I am so distressed and so unwilling to vex you, 
but mamma says it is a duty I owe to you, to her, and to myself, there- 
fore, though it is quite a penance to me, I must undertake the disa- 

ble task, for it won’t do to let you sacrifice yourself so dreadfully. 

ou cannot know who Mr. Delacour is, I am certain of that, and so I 
have told mamma, or you never would have agreed to marry him. I am 
sure both you and I thought that he was a gentleman with good con- 
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nexions and of good fortune. You never could have supposed—I know 
I never did—that he is only a dancing-master ! This is quite true; it 
is a great pity, for really he is a handsome, pleasant man. What a 
terrible thing to fall in love with a dancing-master! What will you do? 
You can’t marry him, you know, dear Mary, and yet I quite feel for you 
in being obliged to give up the man you -~ Vill you ever care for 
anybody else? J say love can’t be thrown off like a i wa or a bonnet, 
and that you will be an old maid for Ais sake. Mamma says you are 
not such a fool, and that when you hear what Mr. Delacour is, your 
love will cool fast enough. But then mamma has forgotten what it is to 
be young, and to have youthful feelings ; and though Mr. Delacour és 
a dancing-master, you are not a stone. However, he has behaved very 
ill in deceiving you, and you have a right to be angry at that. 

“Mamma was quite shocked when she met you and him walking 
together on the ramparts this morning. She could hardly believe her 
eyes. But she cannot be mistaken in the man; he keeps a dancing 
academy in Seymour-street, Portman-square, and goes out to give private 
lessons also. He taught my little cousins. My aunt, Lady Alicia, got 
seven or eight little boys and girls—the children of friends of hers—to 
meet at her house, so as to form a class with her own children, and 
mamma sometimes went to see them dance. It was there she saw him. 
He has a sister, who is a dancer at the Opera-house ; she goes by the 
name of ‘ Mademoiselle Rosette,’ but her real name is Rose Delacour. 
All this is very dreadful. You will, of course, give him his congé. I 
hope he won’t drown himself, or shoot himself. Mamma says she hopes 
he won’t bring an action against you for breach of promise of marriage. 
But I don’t think that any judge in the world would declare that you 
ought to marry a dancing-master, if you had promised five hundred 
times. 

“With great regret at this unfortunate affair, I am, dear Mary, 

‘‘ Your attached friend, 
“ CHARLOTTE.” 


VI. 


WHEREIN AN ENGAGEMENT IS BROKEN OFF. 


HERE was a pretty business. Poor Miss Wells was thunderstruck. 
All her castles in the air suddenly demolished. Her nice house in 
Seymour-street, Portman-square, her opera-box, her introduction into 
high society by a handsome and fashionable man—all delusions! She 
indulged in a good fit of crying, then wiped her eyes and became very 
angry. How dare anybody dupe her so? How dare a dancing-master 
offer himself to her? Then came the galling fear that Mr. Delacour had 
found out she was a nobody, and thought himself good enough for her. 
Marry a dancing-master! Oh no! she could not, and would not, do 
-that. But if she dismissed Mr. Delacour, she might never have another 
offer, and she did not fancy single blessedness for life. If she married 

m, she might make him give up his profession, change his name, and 
go to reside in America, or Italy, or some place where he would not be 
recognised. But no, no, she would always live in dread of his meeting 
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some one who knew him ; and then the sister—the popular dancer Rosette 
—how shocking to be her sister-in-law. 

After lyimg awake the greater part of the night, debating the matter 
in her own mind, she came to the conclusion that she would break of 
with Mr. Delacour, and trust to her fortune for getting other offers. The 
answers from her guardians had not yet arrived ; she would write the next 
day to the doctor, confide her position to him, beg him to institute in- 
quires about Mr. Delacour, and if it were true that he was only a dancing. 
master, to write over, refusing his consent to the match, which would 
enable her to dismiss Delacour without any fracas. As to old Grubb, 
she could not bend her pride so far as to communicate the fact to him 


i 


The next day she feigned illness, and kept her room; but she de- 
spatched the letter to her guardian at Clapham-common. The day 
following she was no better. She certainly looked ill, and Lady Smith 
wished to send for a medical man, but Miss Wells would not allow her to 
do so. Mr. Delacour made many anxious inquiries, and sent her two or 
three tender billets ; they remained unanswered, and he was considerably 
at this. He asked to see her, but Lady Smith declared she was 
not Frenchified enough to admit gentlemen into young ladies’ bedrooms; 
and, as Miss Wells was under her care, she must decline letting her re- 
ceive any man but a doctor in her own room. 

On the third day of her self-imposed imprisonment Miss Adair came to 
see her, and there was a great deal of weeping and wailing between the 
two damsels. Miss Charlotte’s tears flowing prineipally on account of 
her disappommtment about the ball at the Rooms. y Laura would 
not allow her to go, it appeared, though her beautiful pink dress was all 
ready, and Robert had sent her a lovely wreath of flowers from Paris. 
Lady Laura was afraid Mr. Delacour might be there, and might take the 
liberty of speaking to her, and even asking her to dance. 

“So,” sobbed Charlotte, “ mamma shuts me up, and you are obliged to 
shut yourself up on account of that horrid man. I wish he would go back 
to his dancing school.” 

At length letters arrived from both the guardians. 

Mr. Grubb’s was a peevish epistle; he gave his consent very reluctantly, 
and only because Lady Smith approved of the match. But he desired that 
the gentleman should be told that Miss Wells’s fortune would be settled on 
herself and her children, and that no increase of allowance would be made 
to her while she remained a minor. 

Mr. Grubb had been in no hurry to write, therefore it was that Miss 
Wells received his letter and her other guardian’s at the same time. The 
doctor had been on the point of despatching his answer to Mary and Mr. 
Delacour, giving his consent to their marriage, when her seeond letter 
arrived, and made him detain his first epistle. He immediately set about 
inquiring who and what Mr. Delacour was, and with a very smal! amount 
of trouble he ascertained that he really was a teacher of dancing, that 
he kept a dancing academy in the neighbourhood of Portman-square, 
and was also an occasional violin player in the orchestra at the Opera- 
house, where his sister was a favourite performer in the ballets. The 
doctor strongly advised Miss Wells to break off her imprudent engage- 
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ment, and authorised her to say that he would not agree to the marriage 
as long as she should be his ward. 

Thus backed by one of her guardians, Miss Wells first communicated 
the facts to Lady Smith, and then wrote to Mr. Delacour to withdraw 
her promise, ouly given, happily, subject to the consent of her guardians. 
She informed the gentleman that his real position in life was now known 
to her, and upbraided him somewhat severely for having attempted to 
take her in, and having practised so much deceit towards her. At the 
same time she returned a few little trinkets he had given her. 

Lady Smith was very indignant at having been “so shamefully im- 

on,” and, in conveying her opinions to the culprit, indulged in 
much virulent and vulgar abuse. Mr. Delacour had, according to him- 
self, “‘ smelt a rat” before he received the above-mentioned hot and cold 
notes, for he had onee or twice met Lady Laura and her daughter in the 
street, and even the latter had passed him without the slightest symptom 
of recognition. No one, however, need have known anything of the rup- 
ture, or its cause, had Lady Smith exercised due discretion and held her 
tongue ; but there was no end to her lamentations, execrations, and ex- 
planations until Boulogne was ringing from one extremity to the other 
with the story of the heiress and the dancing-master. It was no longer 
a pleasant abode for any of the parties mixed up in the affair, therefore 
Lady Laura and her daughter took themselves off to Paris, Mr. Delacour 
started for Brussels, and Lady Smith and Miss Wells departed by an early 
steamer to England. 


VIL. 


THE RYDE CAMPAIGN AND ITS FAILURE. 


Miss WELLs did not feel disposed to return to Mr. Grubb’s house, so 
she gladly aceepted Lady Smith’s invitation to stay a few days with her; 
but as her hostess did not seem inclined to extend her hospitality beyond 
a week or two, the heiress determined to advertise for a dame de cam- 
pagnie some years older than herself. 

From among the applicants for the situation she selected a Miss 
Thomson, who owned to the mature age of forty, but was still lively in 
her manners, and apparently fond of amusement. By this lady’s recom- 
mendation Ryde was chosen as their residence for a few months, Miss 
Wells being anxious to escape from London, lest Mr. Delacour should find 
her out and annoy her by a renewal of his attentions. 

A better place for them could not have been fixed on, as at Ryde the 
very name of an heiress or a fortune is quite sufficient introduction to its 
not very exelusive society. There is, indeed, a certain class at _— who 
keep themselves somewhat aloof from the common herd, but, however 
much it may pique itself in being fashionable, Ryde is certainly by no 
means, generally speaking, fastidious, and the pier eould tell many @ 
strange tale if its stones could gossip, like the multitude of human beings 
who daily swarm on it during the Ryde season. ; 

Here, then, Miss Wells and her companion took handsome lodgings, 
and sported an open carriage. They attended the public balls and other 
— places, and were soon invited to sundry private parties. Miss Wells 

speedily some officers from Parkhurst barracks, some London beaux, 
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and some naval men from Portsmouth, in her train, but Miss Thomson 
did not seem to approve of any of these. Before they had been three 
months in the Isle of Wight, Miss Wells had refused two military suitors, 
a lieutenant and a captain, and one lieutenant of marines. The latter was 
a very handsome, pleasant young man, and would certainly have carried 
the day had not ambition stepped in to defeat his hopes. 

A major on half-pay, who was the brother of a baronet, and heir pre- 
sumptive to the baronetcy, was introduced to her. He was not nearly so 
agreeable as the marine officer, but Miss Wells reflected that it would be 
very pleasant to be Lady Fitz Henry, and as the major’s elder brother was 
a gouty old bachelor, there was every chance of her obtaining this title if 
she married him ; and notwithstanding that Miss Thomson threw all her 
influence into the scale of a namesake of her own, whom she said she had 
known some years before, and who had been for a time English consul at 
some place in South America, Miss Wells made up her mind to accept 
Major Fitz Henry's offer, and, being still a minor, wrote accordingly to 
her guardians for their consent. Mr. Grubb’s answer was pretty much in 
the same strain as his former one, but that from the Clapham-common 
doctor was a thunderbolt to her. 

He wrote her that by mere chance he had discovered that Major Fitz 
Henry was a married man. He (the doctor) visited professionally a female 
asylum for the insane, in the neighbourhood of Clapham-common, and 
he knew that one of the female patients was called Mrs. Fitz Henry. He 
had never inquired into her history, but it so happened that on a late visit 
to the asylum he had been informed that her husband was in the army, 
and was heir to a baronetcy, if his elder brother died unmarried. When 
he received his ward’s letter, he investigated the matter, and ascertained 
that the Major Fitz Henry who was passing himself off at Ryde for an 
unmarried man was actually the husband of his lunatic patient; but it 
was probable that he expected soon to get rid of her altogether, as her 
general health was very bad. 

Miss Wells remembered, in corroboration of this probable expectation, 
that the major, though anxious to draw her into an engagement, had said 
that some family arrangements would render it advisable to defer their 
marriage for a little time. 

She was horrified at the intelligence conveyed to her in the doctor’s 
letter, and was even more indignant at Major Fitz Henry than she had 
been at Mr. Delacour. 

While she was smarting under this new disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, Miss Thomson left no stone unturned to establish the ex-consul in 
her good graces. The major, of course, had fled the field, but Miss 
Thomson, unlike Lady Smith, took care to preserve a strict silence as to 
the engagement with him, and privately spread the report that he had 
gone because Miss Wells had refused him in consequence of her ipre- 
ference for Mr. Thomson. 

That gentleman redoubled his attentions, and dosed her well with 
flattery, while the companion assured her that he was of an excellent 
family, had much interest in high quarters, and had great hopes of soon 
being in parliament, as he intended to stand for his native town in Ireland 
on the retirement from public life of the present member, who had lately 
had an apoplectic stroke. Miss Wells was bewildered; she wished she 
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could recal the lieutenant of marines, but that was impossible, he came no 
more to Ryde; indeed, Miss Thomson said she had heard that he had 
ne in a man-of-war to some foreign station. 

“Mrs. Thomson!” She did not admire the name, but an M.P.’s wife 
was always a good position in society, and to attain ¢hat was the grand 
object of her hfe. The ex-consul was diligent in his attendance on her ; 
he contrived to be seen with her every day on the pier, speaking to her 
apparently with intimacy and great empressement; people began to talk, 
then to congratulate; in vain she said “there was nothing in it,” 
nobody seemed to believe her, till at length, under the pressure abroad 
and the pressure at home, Miss Wells fairly succumbed, and Mr. Thom- 
son was made happy by the warmly solicited yes. 

She felt very reluctant to apply to her guardians a third time, it was 
so extremely awkward, she said; whereupon, Mr. Thomson undertook to 
manage that business for her. He went to London to see her guardians 
himself, and to place before them a statement of his present means and 
future prospects. He returned in a few days, bearing the verbal consent 
of Mr. Grubb and the doctor, both of whom, he said, abstained from 
writing to her, as they understood her embarrassing position. Miss Wells 
wrote to ask a small addition to her quarter’s allowance, then due; it was 
immediately granted, and she naturally thought that they knew she must 

uire it for her wedding outfit. 

Mr. Thomson pressed with lover-like impatience for an early day, and 
after a little coquettish opposition, the fair lady consented to make him a 
happy man as soon as the dressmakers and milliners would let her have 
the necessary paraphernalia. There seemed no cloud on the horizon this 
time. Miss Wells was accustoming herself to her future name, and a day 
had been fixed for the party to go to London, where she intended to take 
apartments at an hotel until the great event had come off. 

But there certainly was a fate against her entering the Temple of 
Hymen. One morning she went out unaccompanied by Miss Thomson 
to do some shopping, telling that lady that she would not probably be back 
until luncheon-time. But she finished making her purchases sooner than 
she had expected, and a slight shower drove her home earlier than the 
hour she had named. She happened to enter the house by the back door, 
and doing this, she had to pass a small parlour which Miss Thomson had 
appropriated to herself, and which was considered her own especial sitting- 
room. On coming near it, Miss Wells heard voices apparently in loud 
altercation, and her own name mentioned in no very respectful terms. 
She stopped for a moment to listen, for she recognised Miss Thomson’s 
voice, though she was not quite sure who the other speaker might be. 
Listeners, it is said, never hear any good of themselves, and it is well that 
there should be at least this slight punishment for so mean and dis- 
honourable an act. 

In Miss Mary Wells's case, however, there might be some little excuse 
if she lingered to hear what was said, for she almost immediately per- 
ceived that there was a plot against her, and she remembered that ‘ fore- 
warned was forearmed.” She-heard Miss Thomson say in an angry 
tone: 

“Tt is too bad of you, Tom, to grudge me a pittance out of all the 
wealth that, I may say, I shall have put into your pocket, but I won’t 
Feb.—vou. CXXX. NO. DXVIII. N 
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stand it; if you don’t agree to my terms, your engagement won't be 
worth that”—and she snapped her finger—* see if it is.” 

“You are a ular leech, a perfect cormorant. What! am 1 to 
pension you off with 600/. a year for merely introducing me to the girl ? 
A pretty go indeed! You will be very well off with 300/..a year, and | 
won't say a penny more. Youcan live comfortably upon that ; you'll be 
free, whereas J shal! be tied to a woman I don’t care a curse for. Do 
you suppose ] want to marry that chalky piece of goods for herself? | 
dare say, after all, when the truth comes out, I'll find that she has not 
got more than 50,0001. or perhaps 20,000/. Fortunes are always ex- 


“You might have heard what she really has from her guardians, if you 
had chosen.” 

“ But you know well enough I never went near the fellows. You 
yourself told me that old Grubb wanted to get her, or rather her money, 
for his son Timothy, and if 1 had opened my mouth to him, I should have 
been sent away with a flea in my ear. Come, there’s no use quarrelling, 
Polly; take this agreement to give you 300/. a year after I’m spliced, 
and let’s have no more about it.” 

“Tt is a shame of you to back out of your premises as you are doing 
now. Bear in mind that you are only my half-brother, and that you 
never helped me in your life.” 

“Yes I did. I gave you ten pounds once,” 

“Ten pounds! You pitiful scoundrel! did I not pay them back to 
you? I won't abate one shilling of my demand. Six hundred a year 
secured to me, or you don’t marry Mary Wells.” 

“J7’ll marry Mary Wells in spite of you. She’s dying to get married ; 
busbands can’t be had every day, and she’s not going to give me up. I 
bet you fifty to one that I make her run off with me this very day, if I 
choose, and after she has been away with me for two or three days, she’ll 
be too glad to be Mrs. Thomson to save her reputation.” 

Miss Wells, who had been as still as a mouse at the outside of the 
door, happened at this critical moment to sneeze, in consequence of the 
draught in the passage, and Mr. Thomson rushed to the door of the room 
to see what eavesdropper was there. Miss Wells had on her bonnet and 
shawl, and had a small parcel in her hands. Probably she had just 
entered the half-open back door, and was merely passing on towards the 
staircase. She might, therefore, not have ever heard one syllable of his 
colloquy with his sister. 

“My pretty pet, was that you sneezing?” he asked, with great 
effrontery. ‘ I fear you have caught cold; it is quite damp this morn- 
ing. I must not have my darling Mary getting ill now, when— 
when——-” He put his arm round her shoulder, for her shawl interfered 
with his passing it round her waist. : 

But she shook him off with a look of aversion and contempt, and say- 
ing with the utmost self-possession and sang froid, “1 am afraid you will 
lose your bet, sir,” she walked quietly to her own room. 

After a time, she rang the bell and ordered luncheon to be brought 
up to her dressing-room ; she then sent her maid to obtain and discharge 
all her bills up to that day; had an interview with the mistress of the 
house, with whom she left money for her coachman’s wages and the hire ° 
of her carriage, &c. &c.; ordered her clothes and other effects to be 
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ed, and communicated to her maid and footman her intention of 
going to London the next day. All this accomplished, Miss Wells wrote 
a short note to Miss Thomson, informing her that she would dispense 
with her company in future, enclosing the amount which was due of her 
salary; and finally requesting her to inform her brother, Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, that the “chalky piece of goods” was not so much in want of 
a husband as to marry an unprincipled liar, and that everything was at 
an end between them. 

Mr. Thompson was not inclined to give up the heiress so easily, and, 
having wom | until he thought her anger would have cooled a little, he 
endeavoured to force himself into her presence. He did make good his 
entry into her dressing-room, but she threatened to send for a policeman 
and give him in charge if he continued to molest her, and to intrude into 
her private apartments. Finding her very resolute, he at last left the 
house, but with the intention of renewing his efforts at a reconciliation 
the next day. 

Miss Wells was not usually an early riser, but the following morning 
she was up at daylight, and, before Mr. Thomson had awoke to the con- 
sciousness of his loss—of fortune—the owner of the coveted wealth had 
crossed to Portsmouth, and was off by an early train to London. She 
went, attended by her maid and man-servant, to the hotel where apart- 
ments had been bespoken for the wedding; but here she felt it would 
hardly do for her to remain long, yet whither to go she knew not. 
With all her money, she was homeless and friendless, and she dreaded 
entering again into society, inexperienced as she was, for fear she should 
again become the prey of low or unprincipled adventurers. 

After mature deliberation she determined on spending the rest of her 
minority at the school at Blackheath where she had been educated, pro- 
vided the ladies who kept it would receive her as a parlour-boarder. 
The terms she offered were so liberal, that they closed with her proposi- 
tion. Her guardians made no objection, and to Blackheath she removed 
with her maid, thankful to have a safe and respectable asylum until she 
should become her own mistress, and have entire command of her own 
money. 

Perhaps the fifteen or sixteen months she spent at Blackheath formed 
the happiest portion of Mary Wells’s life. There was a cheerful cirele 
in the house, and her time was employed to advantage, for she took 
masters, and improved herself in French, Italian, and German especially. 
Everybody knows how much rational occupation tends to happiness ; in 
fact, idleness is as much the mother of misery as of mischief. Time 
seemed to fly, and her twenty-first birthday came almost too soon; yet 
she was glad to be relieved from the annoyance of always being obliged 
to consult her guardians in matters of any moment. She found herself 
mistress of 80,000/., and knew that she might do with it and with her- 
self what she pleased. Still, where could she go? There was not a 
creature on the face of the earth on whose affection she had any claim, 
except her mother, whom she had not seen for upwards of three years. 
She had never even once heard from Mrs. Wells; but Mr. Grubb had 
informed her that her mother was still alive. Mary Wells had never 
cared so much for her mother as for her father; she remembered that 
she had been ashamed of her, still she felt a longing to see her once 
N2 
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more, and having obtained her address in Cornwall from Mr. Grubb, she 
went there to pay her a visit, leaving her maid at Blackheath. 

Cold-hearted as Miss Wells was, the sight of her wretched mother 
shocked her exceedingly. She found her a poor, old-looking, broken- 
down slattern, an habitual drunkard, and an associate of the lowest of the 
low. Mrs. Wells did not evince the slightest pleasure at seeing her 
daughter; on the contrary, she asked if she had come there to trouble 
her, and told her that she did not want a fine lady to live with her. 

The daughter found that there was no hope of reclaiming the mother, 
that her presence was only an annoyance to her, and with some little 
sorrow, and very deep disgust, she left her to her own devices, and re- 
turned to Blackheath. 

Notwithstanding her disagreeable adventure at Boulogne, she longed 
to revisit the Continent, and deputed the ladies with whom she was then 
living to look out for a proper Joona for her. Fortunately they knew 
the widow of an officer who had died in the East Indies, leaving his wife 
with a very slender portion, who was inclined to accept the situation. 
This lady was perfectly respectable, had always moved in good society, 
and, having resided for some time on the Continent, spoke French and 
German fluently. 

Miss Wells was delighted to meet with so eligible a companion, and 
made very liberal arrangements in money matters. Baden-Baden was 
the place recommended by Mrs. Montagu, and thither they repaired, 
after having visited every place of any interest from Antwerp, Brussels, 
and Spa, to Heidelberg and Carisruhe. 

It was at Baden-Baden, as we have seen, that she became acquainted 
with Alphonse de Florennes. He was no mere adventurer, and Miss 
Wells tried hard to win him from Agatha, but in vain. When he de- 
clined her invitation to accompany her to Switzerland, she gave him up 
for lost, and, after spending a little time in Paris, returned to England 
dispirited and disappointed, but quite determined to try what could still 
be done in the matrimonial market. 

Mrs. Montagu knew some rich East Indians at Brighton ; through 
them it would be easy to get into society, and that fashionable resort was 
therefore selected by Miss Wells for her abode. She hired a splendidly 
furnished house, of which Mrs. Montagu took the entire charge, had a 
handsome equipage, riding-horses, and everything that was needed for 
living in first-rate style. 

And it was not long before she found herself moving in a very gay 
circle—not merely moving in it, indeed, but somewhat courted in it. 
Danglers, though not exactly declared admirers, she had in abundance; 
dashing young Guardsmen, old roués, younger sons of aristocratic 
families, and fashionable paupers of all kinds—those sort of human sharks 
who swim after heiresses as greedily as the ugly fishes of that name swim 
after ships at sea. 

Miss Wells rode, and danced, and walked with these various gentlemen, 
but she did not flirt with them; she was not a flirt; in fact, she was too 
seriously anxious to be married to waste her time in mere badinage. At 
length she determined to give a ball under Mrs. Montagu’s auspices, and 
she left all the arrangements to that lady, giving herself no directidn, 
except that everything should be in the handsomest style, and no expense 


spared. 
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MARCUS JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Tuat the noblest Roman of them all, by whom Cesar, himself the 
foremost man of all this world, was done to death,—that Marcys Junius 
Brutus, despite eighteen centuries of puff and panegyric, was a wrong- 
headed man, an impracticable politician, incompetent asa statesman, and 
as a general faulty and grasping; is now as commonly allowed by the 
modern school of historical critics, as in bygone ages it would have been 
scouted with indignant denial. 

As Dr. Liddell remarked, in his History of Rome, the name of Brutus 
had, by Plutarch’s beautiful narrative, sublimed by Shakspeare, become 
a proverb for self-devoted patriotism. ‘This exalted opinion,” adds the 
learned Dean of Christ Church, “ is now generally pote wees to be un- 
just.” Brutus, he contends, was not a patriot, unless devotion to the 
party of the Senate be patriotism :—towards the Provincials he was a 
true Roman, harsh and oppressive. Cicero says he never received a letter 
from him in which there was not something arrogant and overbearing. 
“He urged the Orator, when Proconsul of Cilicia, to exact debts due to 
him from Ariobarzanes king of Cappadocia and the people of Salamis in 
Cyprus. Cicero was shocked at the usurious interest he demanded for 
his money from the wretched Asiatics, and at the cruel way in which he 
extorted payment from his debtors. 

“ He was entirely free from the sensuality and “| of his age, 
as became one who professed a high philosophic rule. But for public life 
he was unfit. His habits were those of a student. His application was 
great, his memory remarkable. But he possessed little power of turning 
his acquirements to account ; and to the last he was rather a learned man 
than a man improved by learning. In comparison with Cassius he was 
humane and generous; but in almost every respect his character is con- 
trasted for the worse with that of the great man from whom he accepted 
favours, and then became his murderer.”* 

His conduct after the “ tyrannicide,” is shown to have been not only 
vacillating and weak, but as illegal as the usurpation of Caius Julius. 
He left Rome as Pretor, without the permission of the Senate; he took 
possession of a province which, even by Cicero’s testimony, had been 
assigned to another; he arbitrarily passed beyond the boundaries of his 
province, and set his effigy on the coins. 

He attacked the Bessi, as Professor Long remarks, in order to give 
his soldiers booty ; and he plundered Asia, to get money for the conflict 
against Cesar and Antony, for the mastery of Rome and Italy. “The 
means that he had at his disposal, show that he robbed without measure 
and without mercy ; and never was greater tyranny exercised over help- 
less people in the name of liberty, than the wretched inhabitants of Asia 
experienced from Brutus, the ‘ Sheuten and Cassius ‘the last of the 





* Liddell, History of Rome, vol. ii. book vii. ch. lxix. + Drumann. 
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Romans.’ But all these great resources were thrown away in an ill- 
conceived and worse-executed campaign.”* 

It was some years after his residence in Cyprus, the historian of Rome 
under the Empire has pointed out, that Brutus commissioned one Seaptius 
to collect his debts with their accumulated interest—and allowed his 
agent to urge the most questionable interpretations of the law, and to 
enforce a rate of interest beyond what Cicero considered either legal or 
_— Scaptius, in his zeal for his employer, obtained the services 
of a troop of horse, with which he shut up the Salaminian senators in 
their house of assembly, till five of them died of starvation, being reall 
unable to procure the sum required.t ‘* The bitter reflections which 
Cicero makes upon the conduct of Brutus mark the strong couitrast be- 
tween the tried and practical friend of virtue and the pedantic aspirant to 
philosophic renown.”’t 

And yet with what venerating enthusiasm, and all but absolute una- 
nimity, was it the wide world’s wont for ages and ages to glorify Brutus 
as the patriot of patriots—the model of that class—the incarnation of all 
the political virtues—for all time, a name of terror to political evil-doers, 
and of praise to them that do well; as one that beareth not the sword 
iu vain, where tyrants still survive; and as one that being dead yet 
speaketh, to all the sons of freedom, with the eloquence of burning words 
and of immortal deeds. 


Ah Brutus! ever thine be Virtue’s tear! 
Lo, his dim eyes to Liberty he turns 

As, searce supported on her broken spear, 
O’er her expirmg son the goddess mourns. § 


So pipes, or quavers, the author of the “ Minstrel,” approved in high 
places, while he lived and wrote, as a pattern for all that is orthodox and 
tasteful. And in his encomium of the Roman patriot, he was but spokes- 
man for his own age, and for most others. For, as Coleridge pointed 
out, at the time of Bonaparte’s advance to empire, we had so long con- 
nected the names of Brutus and Cassius with the word Liberty, that we 
had forgotten that, by the Roman populace, they were considered as the 
leaders of the senatorian aristocracy,—Cesar being the child and cham- 
pion of Jacobinism. || 

Alluding to the act of Horace, as a young man, in joining the repub- 
lican army of Brutus, in which he reeeived the rank of military tribune, 
the Quarterly Reviewer of Tate's Horatius Restitutus observes, that it 
would have been matter for surprise if the whole Roman youth, breathing 
the air of Aristides, and Pericles, and Demosthenes—imbibing the sen- 
timents of liberty from all which was the object of their study at this 
ardent and generous period of life—had not thrown themselves at once 
into the ranks of Brutus, and rallied round what they could not but con- 
sider the endangered freedom of Rome. “ No German university, not 


—* 








* George Long, Characters from Plutarch. ¢ Cic. ad Att. v. 21, vi. 1. 
Merivale, Romans under the Empire, I. 382. 
Beattie, The Triumph of Melancholy. 
|} Elsewhere Coleridge says, “ Brutus was a republican, but he perished in 
consequence of having killed the Jacobin, Cesar.”—Zssays on his Own Times, 
vol. ii. ef. pp. 507, 508, 547 
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even the Polytechnic school at Paris, can have poured forth its enthu- 


siastic boys with stronger excitement, or in so noble a cause, as that of 
Brutus ought to have appeared to the sons of Roman fathers.”* 

When Swift lands Gulliver at Glubbdubdrib, and causes the great men 
of antiquity to pass before him, im the governor’s chamber,—without 
irony, for onee, the travelled Lemuel thus characterises Rome’s pink of 

ots: “I was struck with a profound veneration at the sight of 
~~ and could easily discover the most consummate virtue, the greatest 
intrepidity and firmness of mind, the truest love of his country, and 
| benevolence for mankind, in every lineament of his countenance.” 
Coase made to advance alongside of Brutus, in this Laputa vision ; 
and Mr. Gulliver notes with no small pleasure that “these two persons 
were in good intelligence with each other ;” and Cesar freely confesses 
to him, that the greatest action of his own life were not ove, by many 
degrees, to the glory of taking it away. With Brutus the same veracious 
traveller has the honour of a prolonged colloquy, and is told by him 
“that his ancestor Junius, with Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato the younger, 
Sir Thomas More, and himself, were perpetually together ;”+ a sextum- 
virate, affirms the Dean of St. Patrick’s, to which all the ages of the 
world cannot add a seventh. 
That is the approved style, Old Style, of appraising Brutus. 





The constant Brutus, that being proof 
Against all charms of benefit, did strike 
So brave a blow into the monster’s heart 
That sought unkindly to captive his country, 


as the Jonsonian Arruntius has it. So the poet of the Seasons : 


And thou, unhappy Brutus, kind of heart, 
Whose steady arm, by aweful virtue urged, 
Lifted the Roman steel against thy friend. 


As again elsewhere honest James glances at “ Philippi’s field,” where in 
dust 
The last of Romans, matchless Brutus! lay. | 


The bard of Grongar Hill pictures for us a 


Desponding Brutus, dubious of the right, 
In evil days, of faith, of public weal, 
Solicitous and sad.4| 


And that classic old Whig, who wrote the Pleasures of Memory, refers 
in Rome itself to 





that disastrous hour 

When he the bravest, gentlest of them all, 
Scorning the chains he could not hope to break, 
Fell on his sword !** 


And so the chain of tradition drags on, or runs out, the length of its 














— ——— 


* Quarterly Review, vol. Ixii. p. 298. + Gulliver’s Travels, part. iii. ch. vii. 
t Ben Jonson, Sejanus, Act L Sc. 1. § Thomson’s Seasons, Winter. 
I Liberty, part iii. { Dyer, The Ruins of Rome. 

* Rogers, Italy. 
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tether—tradition, poetical and sentimental, of the manner of man Brutus 
was. 

But historians with an eye of their own, and a mind to use it, refuse to 
be bound by that chain. Consult Michelet, for example; and he will 
tell you that Brutus does not appear to have had a very gifted mind; that 
“his was an ardent soul, elevated with stoicism, but the spring was at its 
utmost bent. Hence a certain ruggedness, a something strange and 
eccentric, a fierce yearning for effort, for painful sacrifices. Pompey had 
murdered the father of Brutus, and the latter had never spoken to him. 
Cesar loved Brutus, and perhaps believed himself his father :”—(a specu- 
lation sanctioned by M. Ampére in his dramatised panorama of all these 
people and their times, when he makes Brutus say of César, 

——qui peut-étre est mon pére, 
—Tu connais, Cassius, les amours de ma mére.*) 
After the battle of Pharsalia, to resume our excerpt from M. Michelet, 
Ceasar had Brutus sought for “ with great solicitude, and confided to him 
the most important province of the empire, Cisalpine Gaul. Cassius com- 
peting with Brutus for an office, they both set forth their claims. Cesar 
said, * Cassius has the better title, but Brutus must have the place.’ These 
motives, which should have attached Brutus to Cesar, disquieted, tortured 
his morbidly austere virtue: he feared lest, in spite of himself, he should 
prefer a man to the republic. At each benefit he received from Caesar, he 
was apprehensive of becoming attached to him, and armed himself with 
ingratitude. 

“ They who sought to drive Brutus to violent measures, neglected no 
means of tormenting that soul, so diseased with scruples and indecision. 
He everywhere found anonymous letters, upon the tribunal where he sat 
as pretor, upon the statue of the Brutus who had expelled the kings. He 
read there: ‘Thou sleepest, Brutus; no, thou art not Brutus.’ Even 
the cautious friend of the cautious Cicero, the cold and selfish Atticus, 
fabricated a genealogy,t in which he made him descend by his father from 
the antique Brutus, and by his mother Servilia from Servilius Ahala, 
who killed Spurius Melius when he became suspected of aspiring to 
tyranny.’’t 

Who can doubt, asks Archdeacon Hare,§ that the younger Cato’s mind 
was stirred by the renown of the elder? or that the example of the first 
Brutus haunted the second, and whispered to him, that it behoved him 

also, at whatsoever cost of personal affection, to deliver his country from 
the tyrant ? 

So a latter-day poetess presents to us, as seen from Casa Guidi windows, 
a latter-day Italian patriot, apostrophising the younger Brutus, as the 
younger may be supposed in his time to have invoked the elder— 


F — me, ghost of patriots,—Brutus, thou, 
ho trailest downhill into life again 

Thy blood-weighed cloak, to indict me with thy slow 
eproachful eyes ! || 





* César: Scénes Historiques, par J. J. Ampere; Quatriéme partie. 

+ Plutarch, Life of Brutus. 

: Michelet, Histoire de la Republique Romaine, livre iii. ch. v. 
Guesses at Truth. 

{ E. Barrett Browning, Casa Guidi Windows, part ii. § v. 
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Not, by the way, Mrs. Browning’s only homage to Brutus in the same 
poem. For, some fifty pages previously, she commemorates 


——that dim bust of Brutus, jagged and grand, 
Where Buonarotti passionately trod 

Out of the deeshet wartis to demand 
The head of Rome’s sublimest homicide, 

Then dropt the quivering mallet from his hand, 
Despairing he could find no model stuff 

Of Bratus, in all Florence, where he found 
The gods and gladiators thick enough.* 


The exaltation of Marcus Brutus as a robust, inflexible stoic, on the 
one hand, by one section of his eulogists, is ill to square with the praise 
of his gentleness, kind-heartedness, and considerate tenderness of feeling, 
as trumpeted by another section, if not sometimes, indeed, by the same. 
To the honour of his human nature, if not of his profession and principles, 
be it proclaimed, that he was not a perfect stoic by any means. “O 
Brutus!” admiringly M. Fauriel addresses him, in common with other 
creditably tzconsistent philosophers, “© Brutus! pourquoi dans les 
rigueurs d’une nuit glaciale, sous la toile d’une tente mal fermée, 
depouilles-tu le manteau qui te garantit 4 peine du froid pour couvrir ton 
esclave frissonnant de la fiévre 4 tes cétés ? Ames sublimes et adorables, 
vos vertus elles-mémes démentent ces opinions exagérées, contraires a la 
nature,’ &c.+ There was suffused throughout the entire life and being of 
Brutus, says Frederick Schlegel, “a melancholy of a kindred nature ite 
the ‘‘ sublime discontent” of Alexander on losing Clitus], by which the 
rigidity of his virtue is for our eye softened down to moral beauty.”{ He 
is thus characterised by Cicero, in one of Mr. Landor’s finest conversa- 
tional efforts of fiction true to fact: ‘Let us pardon him; let us love 
him,” to Quinctus Cicero is his brother, Marcus Tullius, speaking. 
“ With a weakness that sapped his eloquence, and with a softness of soul 
that sapped the constitution of our state, he is no unworthy branch of that 
family which will be remembered longest among men.’’§ Michelet de- 
scribes the “cruel necessities” of civil war as “perfect torture” to him. 
His soul was sick with this continual strain. Vainly he opposed reasoning 
to nature: humanity grew weak within him. “Troubled, and, as it 
were, terrified, he demanded repose and strength of mind from that in- 
flexible philosophy which had already imposed on him so many cruel 
sacrifices.” 

So far from inheriting the zeal of his imputed progenitor, the Brutus 
of the expiring republic, as Mr. Merivale shows, had acquiesced in Caesar's 
usurpation with less apparent reluctance than perhaps any other member 
of the Pompeian party :—despondent in his hour of distress, he had been 
the last to join, the earliest to desert, the unfurled banner of the republic. 
After Pharsalia he was the first, we are further reminded, to seek eo 
in the camp of the victor; in the city he was the foremost to court the 
friendship and claim the confidence of the dictator ; he was zealous in 


ee 








* E. Barrett Browning, Casa Guidi Windows, part i. § xiv. 

T Fauriel, Histoire du Stoicisme. 

{ Cwsar and Alexander; an Historical Comparison, by Frederick Schlegel. 
§ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations: M. Tullius and Quinctus Cicero. 

| Michelet, Repub. Rom., III. v. 
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serving hjs interests by the discharge of important’ offices; nor did he 
blush to govern Cisalpine Gaul for Caesar while his uncle still held Utiea 
against him. “A feeble panegyric of the sturdy sage whom he had 
abandoned, while he affected to adopt his principles and enrulate his prac- 
tice, seemed to Brutus a sufficient tribute to his [Cato’s | virtues. He dis- 
paraged the merits of Cicero, and exalted the services of Cato in the sup- 
pression of Catilina; but both his depreciation and his praise were blown 
to the winds by the caustic irony of Czsar’sreply. His consort Claudia 
he had divorced to espouse the philosopher’s daughter Porcia, a woman of 
more masculine spirit than his own. But thus doubly counected with 
strength and virtue, Brutus failed nevertheless to acquire the firmness 
which nature had denied him. Although in his habits a professed student, 
he could not resolve to withdraw to the shades of philosophy from the 
fiery glare of a season of revolution. The thirst of lucre still beset him; 
the victor caressed and the vanquished courted him.”’* But, with Brutus, 
as Mr. Merivale regards him,—that is to say, by circumstances a revo- 
lutionary partisan, by temper a sophist,—the conspiracy would never have 
originated. The admission of his inherent weakness is offered by this 
historian as the fairest extenuation of his crime. 

In a disquisition on courage—its varieties and anomalies—YV auve- 
nargues has occasion to observe that not only are there divers kinds of 
it, but not a few inequalities and inconsistencies in one and the same 
kind. In illustration of his remark,t he says of Brutus, that, although 
he had the boldness to attack Caesar and his fortunes, he lacked force to 
follow out his own; that, having formed the design of destroying 
tyranny by the resources of his own courage alone, he was weak enough 
to abandon this design and the cause of the republic, for want of cette 
égalité de force et de sentiment qui surmonte les obstacles et la lenteur 
des succes. 

M. de Narbonnet used to characterise the politiques diverses of Cicero 
and of Brutus, severally, as, the former, the politique of eloquence, and 
the latter, that of bad temper, morose opposition, Awmeur. The former, 
full of illusions, studied and garnished with an eye to effect, governed 
by appearances, satisfied of having secured a guaranty for freedom, when 
it had celebrated it by a fine speech,—credulous of having got the 
upper hand of Octavius, who, the while, was turning if round his little 
finger; the latter, the politique of Brutus, deceiving itself in quite another 
way,—committing the same imprudence with more of seriousness,— 
fancying it saw a free people in an Aristocracy without clients,—and 
obstinately holdmg out in an impossible struggle, which the imprac- 
ticable conductor of it was to terminate by suicide, after having dis- 
honoured it by assassination. 

Cesar and Cato, voila des types complets, exclaims M. Philaréte 
Chasles, in one of his studies of the antique. The revolution and 
ancient Rome; the plebs and the patriciate; ambitious and aggressive 








* Merivale, Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. ii. ch. xxi. 
t See Vauvenargues, de l’Esprit Humain, ch. xlv. 


} See tome i. of M. Villemain’s Souvenirs Contemporains: M. de Narbonne, 
p. 134. 
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youth, and crabbed conservative age, represent and résument amongst 
them the bloody contest of that epoch. Casar is the genius of plebeian 
Rome: the people insurgent against the patriciate and demanding a 
single master. To imagine with Lucan, ce rhéteur souvent sublime, that 
Cwsar was the destroyer of liberty, c’est folie, protests M. Chasles ; Casar 
destroyed nothing. The patrician aristocracy was eaten up with vices, 
and incapable of sustaining its existence under such conditions; its 
leader, Pompey, was a conceited and lazy man; Brutus and Cassius, 
attached to the old constitution by a fanatically religious sentiment, 
attempted in vain to keep going a state of things whose motive power 
was worn out with the process of the suns. The wormeaten edifice 
could tell up its six hundred years of glory. The time was now come 
for the noblesse to renounce their supremacy ; a military and all-powerful 
chief was in request, to sway this huge mass of blind and depraved 
citizenship. Neither Cicero nor Pompey was strong enough to save the 
oligarchy. The hour was come. “Tour a tour Caton, Brutus, Pompée 
sabimerent dans le gouffre od périssait l’institution romaine.” ‘The 
hour was come,—and the man. But the man was Cesar. 

In Czxsar, M. Chasles,* then, sees l'homme de génie populaire et 
usurpateur. In Cato the systematic defender of a crumbling old com- 
monwealth ; in Brutus and Cassius, les fanatiques hommes d'action. 

Father Prout} recognises in the losing side on the disastrous plains of 
Philippi, the last effort of the expiring constitution; the last bold stand 
made by the confederate nobility, the Cavaliers of Rome, against the 
odious idol of Democracy embodied in the Triumvirate. 

M. Troplong, in his history of the fall of the republic, says: Ce 
fut un tort de Brutus et de Cassius, esprits médiocres avec une Ame 
vigoureuse, de n’avoir pas vu qu’a leur époque |’empire romaine, a 
cause de son étendue et de ses complications, ne pouvait étre gouverné 
par des consuls et un sénat.”t 

This view, and the general tenor of the book which supports it (“ M. 
Troplong n’aime pas l’aristocratie en France ; c’est pourquoi il écrit 
coutre l’aristocratie romaine en faveur de César”—and we all know who 
César is), were subjected to a series of strictures (a sibilatory sentence, 
nest-ce pas ?) by M. Taine, author of the Essay on Tite-Live; who 
said, Put Brutus and Cesar together, and who but sees at a glance 
which is the ambitious and self-seeking man. Czsar, he says, knew that 
he was robbing the republic in his aim at sovran power; his soldiers 
shouted out the fact to him behind his triumphal car; and indeed the 
thing was so clear that he has taken the minutest pains in excusing 
himself at the opening of his Commentaries. As for Brutus, M. Taine 
goes on to observe, ‘‘he is to be pitied, because the murder of an un- 
armed man is always an ugly affair.” It reduces him to the category of 
manslayers and unjustifiable homicides ; degrades him to the liability of 
being cut up in short metre by an unlettered Bothwell, when that recal- 
citrant captive is recalling, in his dungeon cell, the stories his old teacher 





* Etudes sur l’Antiquité, pp. 350 sq. 
T Keliques, The Sengs of Horace. 
{ Chute de la République Romaiue. 
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once strove to thrust in most unwilling ears, “of Greeks—I think he 
called them—whose weapon was the knife, who for some wretched ser- 
vile cause let out a tyrant’s life’ — 


Of Romans, nearer to our times, 
Who butchered Cesar so— 
Base villain churls, who wreaked their hate 
On one so high, and d, and great, 
Because they stood so low.* 


But M. Taine exhorts any reader of his who may happen to doubt the 
nobility of Brutus’s heart and the justice of his cause, to reperuse the 
* admirable letter” in which he u braids Cicero for commending him to 
the favour of Octavius. Than which letter, this critic maintains, there 
is nothing in all antiquity more lofty, generous, more worthy of a free 
man, more sincere, disinterested, and devoted to his country; nothing 
more simple, more solid, better reasoned, or more opposed to the style of 
a fanatic or an enthusiast. Cato and Brutus might, perhaps, be the party 
of the past ; but, asserts M. Taine,f they were at any rate the party for 
virtue. 

Virtue. And did Brutus, then, in his death-hour slur and sully her 
fair name? Did the defeated patriot vent a doubt as to her very ex- 
istence? Moriturus, illam salutat, with a sneer, or something like it, of 
gee bitterness ? For they ay that when Brutus, under cover of 
night, withdrew from the press of battle, and, seeing that he could not 
escape, implored the rhetorician Strato to destroy him, he first raised his 
eyes to heaven, and pronounced two Greek verses, in which Virtue is 
repudiated as an empty word, a vain shadow, the slave of chance; a 
delusive something the speaker once believed in; believed in once, not 
now. 

This bitter sentence, “ doubtless (says Michelet) the most melanchol 
which history has preserved,” appears to indicate that the mind of Brutus, 
“so impassioned after virtue,” was, however, less powerful than that of 
Cato, his accepted model. Did Brutus estimate virtue by success? Victa 
causa placuit Catoni. 

There is a paragraph in Mr. Emerson’s essay on Heroism, which pro- 
tests against the truth of this episode in such a hero's life-epic—espe- 
cially awkward in the last scene of all. “ It is told of Brutus, that when 
he fell on his sword, after the battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of 
Euripides, ‘O Virtue! I have followed thee through life, and I find thee 
at last but a shade.” I doubt not the hero is slandered by this report. 
The heroic sou! does not sell its justice and its nobleness. It does not 
ask to dine nicely and to sleep warm. ‘The essence of greatness is the 
perception that virtue is enough. Poverty is its ornament. Plenty it 
does not need, and can very well abide its loss.” t 

But what different constructions are put by different men on that word 
Virtue! What irregular and discrepant declensions of virtus, virtutis ! 
One man’s interpretation, appropriation, or application of the term differs 
as much from another's, as the masculine robustness of the old Latin 





* Aytoun's Bothwell, part ii. § xxiii. 
t Essais de Critique et d’Histoire, pp. 362 ag. 
} Essays by R. W. Emerson, VIII. Heroism. 
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word from its English adaptation to the chastity of womanhood, or as 
both from the old-curiosity-shop sense of articles of virti. 


Look back at Edmund Waller, now; and you shall find him mono- 
polising virtue on the side of Cesar. 


But living virtue, all achievements past, 
Meets envy still, to grapple with at last. 


This Ceesar found; and that ungrateful age, 
With losing him, went back to blood and rage ; 
Mistaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that stroke.* 


And here observe, by the way, that whereas supple Waller, then of course 
an anti-loyalist, thus wrote against Brutus, to please Oliver Cromwell ; 
royal Master Abraham Cowley wrote in praise of Brutus, innocent of all 
design not to please the Royal Family of England. Whereby hangs a 
tale. For, after Charles the Second’s restoration, Cowley, who, says 
Isaac Disraeli, had commemorated in an ode “ the genius of Brutus, with 
all the enthusiasm of a votary of liberty,’—solicited some reward for his 
sufferings and services in the royal cause; whereupon the Chancellor is 
— to have “turned on him with a severe countenance,”’ and said, 
“Mr. Cowley, your pardon is your reward.’’ For it seems the ode was 
then considered to be of a dangerous tendency among half the nation; 
Brutus would be the model of enthusiasts, who were sullenly bending 
their neck under the yoke of royalty. ‘‘ Charles II. feared the attempt 
of desperate men; and he might have forgiven Rochester a loose pas- 
quinade, but not Cowley a solemn invocation." £¢tu Brute! had a 
poignant personal meaning for Cowley, as often as, moping in his solitary 
cottage, he remembered him of that unlucky Ode. 

The old book whence this anecdote of an Ode and its consequences is 
derived, is so little known, and by its title is so pertinent to our theme, 
that the title deserves present citation in full. To wit, “ The Judgment 
of Dr. Prideaux in Condemning the Murder of Julius Casar by the 
Conspirators as a most villanous act, maintained.” The date on said 
title-page being the seventh year of a Hanoverian dynasty in these 
realms. 

The discharge of a present evil, moralises old Montaigne, is no cure, 
if a general amendment of condition does not follow. Whoever onl 
proposes to himself to remove that which offends him, falls short ; for 
good does not necessarily succeed evil; another evil may ensue, and a 
worse, “‘as it happened to Cwsar’s slayers, who brought the republic to 
such a pass that they had reason to repent their meddling with it.” 
Michel appends a sort of wish that later generations in general, and his 
own French one in particular, had been less apt to take a leaf out of 
Brutus his book. And it must be owned, as the due of retributive his- 
tory, that historians often find scope for a fling at Brutus, as the setter 
of more than one bad example. ‘There is the true Gibbonian sneer in 
Mr. Gibbon’s account of the conspiracy in the fifteenth century, of 
Rienzi’s imitator, that “inflexible-Roman,” Stephen Porcaro, the forfeit 





* Waller, A Panegyric to my Lord Protector. 
t Calamities of Authors, p. 40, edit. 1859. 
} Essais de Montaigne, livre iii. ch. ix. 
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of whose life that humane Pope, Nicholas the Fifth, was se averse to 
accept: “ But Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus, that with 

ts no faith or gratitude should be observed.”* And the lesson thus 
learnt, he set about practising, to his cost. 

Goethe says somewhere that the murder of Czsar was the most sense- 
less act that the Romans ever committed. A truer word was neyer 
spoken, says Niebuhr; who even adds, that the result of it could not 
possibly have been any other than that which did follow the deed. 

Poetry may vindicate the u/timus Romanorum, as by the impassioned 
accents of Byron’s Bertuccio Faliero, 


‘What were we, 

If Bratus had not lived? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, but left a deathiess lesson— 

A name which is a virtue, and a soul 

Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 
When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile: he and his high friend were styled 
“The last of Romans!” Let us be the first 

Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 





But the philosophers are not persuaded by the poets, in this matter, 
Brutus’s conspiracy against Cesar can only, ‘the Niebuhr: school assert, 
be justitied by those, if there are such, who think that a usurper ought 
to be got rid of in any way. But if a man is to be murdered, one does 
not expect those to take part in the act, who, after being enemies, have 
received favours from him, and professed to be friends. The murderers 
should at least, it is submitted, be a man’s declared enemies who have 
just wrongs to avenge. “ Though Brutus was dissatisfied with things 
under Cesar, he was uot the first mover in the conspiracy. He was 
worked upon by others, who knew that his character and personal relation 
to Cwsar would, ina measure, sanctify the deed ; and by their persuasion, 
not his own resolve, he became an assassin in the name of freedom, which 
meant the triumph of his party, and in the name of virtue, which meant 
nothing. 

“The act was bad in brutus as an act of treachery ; and it was bad as 
an act of policy. It failed in its object, the success of a party, because 
the death of Cesar was not enough: other victims were necessary, and 
Brutus would not have them. He put himself at the head of a plot i in 
which there was no plan : he dreamed of success and forgot the meaus. 
He mistook the circumstances of the times and the character of the man. 
His conduct after the murder was feeble and uncertain; and it was also 
as illegal as the usurpation of Casar.”f 

“ Brutus, the aristoerat,” writes Sir Bulwer Lytton, “ stabs his patron, 
that patricians ~— again trample on plebeians, and that posterity 
might talk of Aim.’’§ 

M. Ampere tries to give point to the relation between Brutus and his 
patron, and patron’s estimate of protégé, in an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween the latter and Cleopatra, who keeps expressing an instinctive dis- 
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like and distrust of Brutus, after the manner (with a difference) of 
Cesar’s misgivings of lean sinister-looking Cassius, in Shakspeare : 

De Brutus Servilie est la mare; est-il vrai 

Que Brutus soit ton fils ? : 


asks the Queen of Egypt, coming to the point, point-blank. Cwsar is 
diplomatic in his response, is careful not to commit himself, and orders 
his words with diseretion : 
Moi, je te repondrai 

Par le trés-sage mot du grand poéte Homére : 

Tout homme né mortel sait quelle fut sa mére, 

Mais le pére est douteux toujours. J’aime Brutus 

Comme mon fils, malgré ses rigides vertus, 

Que seulement tempére un goat vif de Pusure ; 

Mais chez un patricien c’est seconde nature ; 

Et lorsqu’ aprés Pharsale il me fut annoneé 

Quw’il n’avait pas péri, comme on s’€tait pressé 

D’en repandre le bruit, j’eus une grande joie : 

Tout content, fier aussi d’une pareille proie, 

Je criai: Mon bonheur est, ce jour achevé, 

Car j’ai vaincu Pompée et Brutus est sauvé. 

CLEOPATRE. 

Je n’aime par Brutus, il est, dit-on, farouche, 

Jamais un mot d’amour n’est sorti de sa bouche, 

Je pense. 

Cksar. 
Il faut aimer Brutus. 
CLBOPATRE. 
Laissons cela, 
Nous ne saurions tomber d’accord sur ce point-la.* 


Whatever the Rambouillet set and précieuses of the seventeenth cen- 
tury may have done, it must be allowed that Antony’s Serpent of old 
Nile (and mighty prosy she is, in M. Ampére’s version) shows no dispo- 
sition whatever to paint Brutus dameret. 

The plot, by the way, of Voltaire’s tragedy, La Mort de César,—from 
which tragedy, as if to prevent all possibility of Brutus inclining to be- 
come dameret, or galant, all female characters are austerely excluded,— 
is founded on the assumption that Brutus was the son of great Julius. 
All very well for the stage, especially the French stage; but as a fact, 
which must go for what it is worth, Brutus was ouly fifteen years younger 
than this his putative pére. 

We have seen what Mrs. Browning says of Michael Angelo’s unfinished 
bust, at Florence, of the patriot, from whose example John Keats 
thanked Mr. Cowden Clarke, nearly fifty years since, for teaching him 
“stern duty,” when pointing out, in common with the might of Alfred 


and the shaft of Tell, 


The hand of Brutus, that so grandly fell 

Upon a tyrant’s head.+ 
And we have seen the reason Mrs. Browning assigns for the great 
seulptor’s leaving such a head unfinished. Other reasons have been 
Suggested. One is that of the cardinal who wrote a distich under the 
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* César, par J. J. Ampere, pp. 282 47. 
+ Keats, to Charles Cowden Clarke, 1816. 
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bust, to this effect: that as the sculptor was forming this effigy of 
Brutus in marble, he remembered his act of guilt, and refrained. 


Dum Bruti effigiem sculptor de marmore finxit, 
‘In mentem sceleris venit, et abstinnit. 
Then comes an English nobleman, who fires with resentment at the in- 
scription, and extemporises a counter-irritating distich, to ¢his effect : 
that the sculptor would have formed a Brutus, but the vast and manifold 
virtue of the man flashed upon his thought: he stopped and remained 
in astonished admiration. 
Brutum effinxisset sculptor, sed mente recursat 
Multa viri virtus ; sistit et obstupuit. 

Now which, asks Samuel Taylor Coleridge, is the nobler and more 
moral sentiment, the Italian cardinal’s or the English nobleman’s? The 
cardinal would appeal to the doctrine of general consequences, and 
pronounce the death of Caesar a murder, and Brutus an assassin. For 
(he would say) “if one man may be allowed to kill another because he 
thinks him a tyrant, religious or political frenzy may stamp the name of 
tyrant on the best of kings: regicide will be justified under the pretence 
of tyrannicide, and Brutus be quoted as authority for the Clements and 
Ravaillacs. .From kings it may pass to generals and statesmen, and from 
these to any man whom an enemy or enthusiast may pronounce unfit to 
live. Thus we may have a cobbler of Messina in every city, and bravos 
in our streets as common as those of Naples, with the name of Brutus on 
their stilettos.” 

But Coleridge is clear against the cardinal—(it was in S. T. C.’s 
Morning Post days, when he was all anxiety to secure a Brutus against 
the then despot of France)—so he pits his Englishman against the 
scarlet hat, and makes him maul the clause, “‘ because he thinks him a 
tyrant.” No! Coleridge’s Englishman would reply,—not because the 
peas thinks him a tyrant, but because he knows him to be so, and 

nows likewise, that the vilest of his slaves cannot deny the fact, that 
he has by violence raised himself above the laws of his country —because 
he knows that all good and wise men equally with himself abhor the fact. 
* As to your Neapolitan bravos, if the act of Brutus who 


In pity to the general wrong of Rome, 
Slew his best lover for the good of Rome, 


authorised by the laws of his country, in manifest opposition to all selfish 
interests, in the face of the senate, and instantly presenting himself 
and his cause first to that senate, and then to the assembled commons, 
by them to stand acquitted or condemned—if such an act as this, with 
all its vast outjutting circumstances of distinction, can be confounded by 
any mind, not frantic, with the crime of a cowardly skulking assassin 
who hires out his dagger for a few crowns to gratify a hatred not his 
own, or even with the deed of that man who makes a compromise be- 
tween his revenge and his cowardice, and stabs in the dark the enemy 
whom he dared not meet in the open field, or summon before the laws of 
his country—what actions can be so different, that they may not be 
equally confounded?” If no distinction, Coleridge further argues, full 
and satisfactory to the conscience and common sense of mankind, be 
afforded by the detestation and horror excited in all men (even in the 
meanest and most vicious, if they are not wholly monsters) by the act 
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of the assassin, contrasted with the “fervent admiration felt by the good 
and wise in all ages when they mention the name of Brutus ;” contrasted 
with “ the fact that the honour or disrespect with which that name was 
spoken of, became an historic criterion of a noble or a bast age ;” and if, 
once more, it is in vain that our own hearts answer to the question of 


the poet : 


Is there among the adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken thro’ the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke-of Cesar’s fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook the crimson sword 
Of justice in his rapt astonish’d eye, 

And bade the father of his country, hail ! 

For lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 

And Rome again is free !* 


If, argues Coleridge, all this be fallacious and insufficient, can we have 
any firmer reliance on a cold ideal calculation of imaginary consequences, 
which, if they were general, could not be consequences at all;—for they 
would be effects of the frenzy or frenzied wickedness, which alone could 
confound actions so utterly dissimilar ? 

“No! would the ennobled descendant of our Russells or Sidneys con- 
clude [that is to say, the hypothetical English nobleman who shows fight 
against the cardinal’s distich aforesaid]. No! calumnious bigot! never 
yet did a human being become an assassin from his own or the general 
admiration of the hero Brutus; but I dare not warrant, that villains 
might not be encouraged in their trade of secret murder, by finding their 
awn guilt attributed to the Roman patriot, and might not conclude, that 
if Brutus be no better than an assassin, an assassin can be no worse than 
Brutus.”+ 

The same line of argument is an oft-trodden one in Coleridge’s con- 
tributions to the Courier and Morning Post, when Wanted a Brutus! 
was the burden of his strain against the First Consul turned Emperor, 
and Killing No Murder the apparent terminus ad guem of his rhetoric. 

Here is another example from another portion of his leading articles, 
in which he is again trying to reduce to an absurdity the quest of a 
general rule in tyrannicide cases—each single instance being itself, he 
contends, a species, to be tried on its own grounds, and resting its whole 

retences for acquittal or mitigation of censure, on its peculiarity ;— 

sides that in all such cases, men neither act by a rule, nor judge by a 
rule, but in both one and the other are determined by their feelings. 
Ravaillac, he then goes on to suggest, was perhaps as sincere and disin- 
terested in his enthusiasm as Brutus: “ yet all Europe, both at the time, 
and ever since, has held the one in abhorrence, while the name of the 
other was never pronounced without love and honour even in the worst 
ages by any noble-minded Roman.” ‘he feelings of mankind at large, 
he repeats, have crowned the one and branded the other; and “ Mr. 
Whitbread and the rest, who would teach us to condemn Brutus by a 
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are mooting extreme cases.”* 

If ’s allegation be correct, that the honour or disrespect with. 
which the name of Brutus is spoken of, is.an historic criterion of a noble 
“7 _ en as infected by the Niebuhrs, De a pangs, 
and Merivales, who pronounce so peremptorily against us Junius, 
can be none of the noblest. : 

But leaving aside the verdiet of the moderns, let us ask if the ancients 
were quite so unanimous in their enthusiasm as Coleridge makes them 
appear to be. An excellent summary of their views on the vexed ques- 
tion may be found towards the close of Mr. Merivale’s second volume. 
His report is, that the judgment of the ancients upon this famous deed 
varied according to their interests and prejudices. Lf, indeed, the republic 
had been permanently re-established, its saviour would have been hailed, 
perhaps, with unmingled applause, and commanded the favour of the 

omans to a late posterity. Cicero, though he might have shrunk from 
participating in the deed, deemed it expedient to justify it, and saluted its 
authors in exulting aecents, as tyrannicides and delivererst But. the 
courtiers of the later Casars denounced it as a murder, or passed it over 
in significant silence. Virgil, who ventures to pay a noble:compliment to 
Cato, and glories in the eternal punishment of Catiline, bestows not a 
word on the exploit of Brutus.t ae Luean, who beholds in it a stately 
sacrifice to the gods, admits the detestation with which it was general! 

garded.§ Augustus, indeed, wisely tolerant, allowed Messala to 

in praise of Cassius; but Tiberius would not suffer Cremutius to call him 
with impunity the last of the Romans.|| Velleius, Seneca, and, above all, 
Valerius Maximus, express their abhorrence of the murder in energetic 
and manly tones. It was the mortification, they said, of the conspirators 
at their victim’s superiority, their disappointment at the slowness with. 
which the stream of honours flowed to them, their envy, their vanity, any- 
thing rather than their patriotism, that impelled them to it. 

“ The Greek writers [ Dion, Appian, &c.], who had less. of prejudice to 
urge them to palliate the deed, speak of it without reserve as a monstrous 
and hateful atrocity. Again, while Tacitus casts a philosophic glance on 
the opinions of others, and abstains from passing any judgment of his own, 
Suetonius, in saying that Casar perished by a just retribution, mmputes to 
him no legal crime, nor extenuates the guilt of his assassins. From Livy 
and Florus, and the epitomiser of Trogus, we may infer that the senti- 
ments expressed by Plutarch were the same which the most reasonable of 
the Romans generally adopted ; the moralising sage declared that the 
disorders of the body politic required the establishment of monarchy, and 
that Caesar was sent by Providence, as the mildest physician, for its con- 
servation.” ** ; 





* This was published in the Courier of July 2, 1811. Reprinted in vol. iii. of 
Coleridge’s Essays on His Own Times. 
t Cie. ad Att., XTV. 4, 6, 14, Philipp. 1. 14, De Offic, L. 31, IL. 7, Il. 4. 
> Virg. Ain., VILL. 668 89. ‘ 
| Luean, VII. 596; ef. VL. 791, and VILL. 609. 
Tacit. Ann., IV. 34. 
Vell., Il. 56; Seneca de Ira, IIL. 30; Val. Max., I. 7, 2, III. 1, 3, &. 
** Dion, XLIV. 1, 20, 21, &c. ; Appian, B. C. IV. 134; Suet. Jul. 76; Seneca, 
4 wg V. 18; Flor., IV. 2, 92; Eutrop., VL fin.; Plut. Cxs., 69 (Merivale, U. - 
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On the whole, is the retrospective reviewer's conclusion, when we con- 
sider the vices of the times, and the general laxity of principle justly 
ascribed to the later ages of Greek and Roman heathenism, it is in- 
teresting to observe how little sympathy was extended by antiquity to an 
exploit which appealed so boldly to it.* 

As with his act of tyrannicide, so that of suicide on the part of Brutus, 
has been rye: rated by critics and casuists not a few. The cireum- 


stances of it tend to favour scrutiny and stricture. Montaigne laing 
that Brutus and Cassius threw away the remains of the ag” Ba ; 
of which they. were the sole protectors, by the precipitation and temerity 
wherewith they killed themselves before the proper time and occasion. 
Cato, remarks M. Saint-Mare Girardin, in his exposé of Stoicism, Cato 
slew himself to prevent his being made a slave of ; Brutus, because he 
despaired of virtue, Both of them. made the sacrifiee rather for their 
al honour than for their country’s liberty. ‘ C’estld le malheur ou 
faiblesse de la philosephie stoicienne. Elle éléve homme, mais il semble 
qu’en l’elévant audessus du monde, elle l’en sépare et le rend inutile aux 
hommes.”{ With the deaths of Cato and Brutus may be said to have 
commenced at Rome the history of stoical philosophy :§ they are the 
proto-martyrs of stoicism, and their martyrdom unavailing. 

One word more upon Brutus’s dying apostrophe to Virtue. We have 
seen how Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the mystic anythingarian,—let us 
see how M. Jules Simon, the apostle of natural religion,—regards that 
exceeding bitter ery. Voila Brutus arrivé au dernier moment de sa 
vie. He dies vanquished, and, seeing with his eyes the triumph of 
Octavius, he cries, ‘‘ Virtue, thou art.nothing but a name.”’ It is anim- 
precation that escapes his lips, and that history has too greedily grasped 
at: this single word, if deliberately uttered, blights a whole life of devo- 
tion and sacrifice to dyty. It was worthy of the soul of Brutus, continues 
the Philosopher of Duty, to love virtue for itself alone, without. hope of 
recompense. The virtue which asks for a salary, changes its name, and 
must be called good management (habilité) instead ; even when the salary 
is indefinitely deferred, the virtue that has bargained for it has only been 
negotiating a bill with along term torun. Had the masters and martyrs 
of Stoicism come forth from’ their graves to assist, in M. Simon’s phrase. 
at the last moments of Marcus Junius,—had they appeared within his 
tent (as, on the eve of Philippi, Caesar had seemed to do),—this one in 
the garb of a slave, that one with the instruments of the torture he had 
undergone,—they would have repudiated this pseudo-stoie, ce faux 
stoicien, who reckoned himself beaten and lost because fortune sided 
with vice against virtue. Was it for this mode of estimating virtue versus 
viee, that he had embraced the’ philosophy of the Porch? Had Zeno 
_— him riches and dominion? It was just when virtue displa 

lf to him avee wn cortége de ruines that Brutus ought to have fallen 
down and worshipped her. He sliould have recognised her at once by 
this august sign. ‘Sa mort avec une telle parole est indigne de sa vie.” || 





* See Merivale, Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. ii. pp. 490 sgq. 
t Essais de Montaigne, livre ii. ch. iii. 
t Cours de Littérature Dramatique, t. i. c. v.. Du Suicide, &c. 
Essais de Morale, 1. 381. 
Jules Simon, La Religion Naturelle, troisitme partie, p. 345. 
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THE ASCENT OF MONT BUET. 


BY A PRIVATE OF 38TH (ARTISTS), AND MEMBER OF ALPINE CLUB. 


Upwarps of ten thousand feet above the level of the sea rises the 
Mont Buét. It is the highest mountain in the immediate vicinity of 
Mont Blanc, and may be seen from many points of view by those whose 
delight it is to scale the summit of lofty peaks, whether in chase of the 
chamois—a sport but very little indulged in—or to enjoy the glorious 
scenery, the refreshing life-giving air, and invigorating exercise on the 
mountain-tops. , | 

I had long wished to make this ascent, from the accounts I had both 
heard and read of the superb view to be obtained from its summit, and 
especially the unsurpassed view of Mont Blanc itself. 

Unsettled weather and other unavoidable circumstances had hitherto 

ted me, during my previous Alpine excursions, from carrying my 

wishes into effect, but, in the summer of 1863, I again found myself upon 

the glaciers revisiting the Jardin for the fifth time, each visit being under 

the same bright, cloudless sky,—which is somewhat remarkable. 

also fo und myself performing sundry of the grandes courses with my 
trusty guides, Couttet and Tiarraz. 


l 
oO 
One of my excursions was to the séracs of the Col du Géant, which, 

in the opinion of Couttet, were utterly impenetrable this year. They 
were certainly very nearly so last year when we passed through them, as 
I have al narrated in a previous number, at no small risk to life and 
limb. We did not venture far into these frozen recesses. They looked 
awful when thus calmly surveyed. I may here mention that, at the 
Jardin, we again met our old friends, the two hungry solitary crows, who, 
as we approached, flew over our heads towards the lofty peaks of the 
Grande Jorasse, and, swooping round in their flight, perched upon some 
adjacent rocks, waiting to pounce upon any scraps we might happen to 
leave for them. There they sat, and 


Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who hears the raven’s cry, and said, 
“Give us, O Lord, this day, our daily bread !” 


Another of my “setting up” tramps (as Alfred Wills calls those 
des courses) was through the séracs of the Glacier des Bossons and 
aconnaz, at their point of junction just below the Grand Mulets. I went 
up through these, starting at daybreak, to meet a large party who had 
ed the night at the little cabin at the Grand Mulets—one of whom 

d made a successful ascent of Mont Blanc, while another of the party, 
a French gentleman, who had tried to reach the summit, failed, on 
arriving at the “ Petit Mulets,” where he encountered “ un vent terrible 
—un vent exécrable,” as he emphatically informed me. 

I found no less than four of the guides who had been up severely frost- 
bitten in their hands and ears. One of them (Jean Couttet), who had 
been one of my own guides up Mont Blanc in 1862, was also slightly frost- 
bitten in his feet. The poor fellows all looked haggard and distressed. 
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I happened to have with me two spare bottles of wine, and was able to 
give each a good tumblerful, for which they were unmistakably grateful. 

How it would be, in some measure, to guard against these acci- 
dents, if the chief guide and the Mayor of Chamounix would but 
establish a regulation that no guide should be permitted to make the 
ascent unless he were properly equipped, and that they should be all care- 
fully inspected previous to their starting. I suggested this in a letter to 
the Zimes, which the editor obligingly inserted ; and I hope to find a 
stringent rule in force to this effect when I next visit Chamounix. 

On another occasion this summer, when four Frenchmen went up, one 
of whom was brought down, it was feared, in a dying state, and sent off 
immediately to Geneva, my guide, Mark Tiarraz, had one of his hands 
terribly frostbitten. Of course I scolded him for it, but in his case it 

ved to be purely accidental. The party slipped on an ice-slope, and 
bis loves came off in trying to stop himself His fingers were sadly 
swollen and quite black, but this ever joyous, merry-hearted fellow 
seemed to care but little about it, although he said that his hand was very 
painful. I suggested cutting open the blisters, and, “ suiting the action 
to the word,” took out my Holtzaffel knife, which has a lancet in it, and 
suggested a puncture. On seeing it, he begged hard that I would per- 
form the operation. Of course I declined, and recommended that he 
should consult the doctor. He did not seem to think much of the doctor, 
and said that he would much rather that I should do it myself, as I had 
proposed. Upon my again declining, “ Then,” he said, “I shall go home 
and do it myself.” I entreated him not to do so; but, sure enough, he 
came the next morning with his merry face, and said that he had followed 
my advice, and that it was all right now, and that a lot of “ eau noire” 
had come out. His hand was bandaged up, but upon my examining his 
fingers, I found the blisters gone, the skin coming off, and the flesh look- 
ing very raw indeed! In a fow days, sure enough, he was all right again, 
though it did not fare so well with one of the other poor fellows. His 
hand remained in a bad state when I left Chamounix, and I suspect, like 
many other guides, he lost some of his fingers. 

I have yet another case of frostbite to relate—a young Englishman 
who had attempted the ascent. He was staying at the same hotel with 
me; his foot was severely frostbitten, and it is a mercy that he escaped 
om This is a pretty long list of wounded (one, I fear, mortally) 
within ten days ! 

Reader, go not up Mont Blanc without proper thought of what i 
may have to encounter, and look yourself to your guides to see that they 
are properly provided. They are so careless and indifferent about them- 
selves, that, like our soldiers and sailors, they require to be looked after 
like children. 

Well, you will say, when are we to commence our ascent of the Buét? 
I admit all this digression, but it is not without its object ; and I will now 
only ask _ to bear with me a little longer, whilst I escort you to one 
or two other spots. 

First, let us go to La Grotte. . This is an easy walk to the source of 
the Arveron, wheré my guides in the spring of the year tunnelled the ice 
to a distance of one hundred and sixty feet, and made a very curious and 
interesting cavern. It became a place of great resort during the summer, 
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and few left Chamounix without paying jit.a visit: the interior was quite 
a fairy scene. 

Our next visit shall be to the Glacier des Bossons, where we again 
pee nar) ween of the débris.of the three poor guides who perished 
on the lateau by the fall of an avalanche forty years ago, in the 
ascent.of Mont Blanc with Dr. Hamell. These consisted of many frag- 
ments of clothing, part of a knapsack with the hair upon it, a shoe- 
buckle, small fragments of a skull, &c. 


The glacier’s cold and restless sei 
Moves onward day by day ; 


aud these melancholy memorials prove the wonderful accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s theory, and of his prediction as to the period when traces 
of the disaster would be found lower down upon the ice. 
And now for the Buét! A good way to make the ascent of this 
d mountain is to sleep at the village of Argentiére, or, which is 
ter still, to go on to the little chilet at Pierre 4 Bérard. 1 preferred 
the latter course, and, quitting Chamounix about mid-day, passed through 
the aforesaid village, and, pursuing the route by the Téte Noire, turned 
off on the left up a valley which lies at the back of the Aiguilles Rouges 
and the Brévent. At a short distance the Cascade Bérard is reached. 
It is:a fine fall of water, amidst wild and romantic scenery. As it lies a 
little off the direct route over the Téte Noire, few, comparatively, turn 
aside to see it, but I can assure them that they miss a beautiful scene. 
Hence it is.a gradual ascent to Pierre 4 Bérard, hemmed in by moun- 
tains on either side by a rugged path leading throygh loose rocks and 
stones, with the stream fretting and foaming on its course, till it arrives 
at the spot we passed below, 
where, collected all 


In one impetuous torrent, down the. steep 
It thundering shoots. 


We reached the spot before sunset, and amused ourselves by climbing 

up on the top of the Pierre. Bérard, which is by no.means easy, and I 

very nearly forfeited a bottle of wine, as we had agreed that whoever 

failed should pay that forfeit. Mark tore his trousers, to his great 
an ' 


The little chilet is built against a huge detached rock with a lean-to 
roof. It consists of two small apartments, with beds, and a kitehen 
formed in the rock. Close to it is.a small wooden hut just built for the 
aceommodation.of visitors. It has two beds in it (one.of which J ac- 
cupied), and is ‘the smallest apartment I ever passed a night in, its 
dimensions being ouly six feet in breadth, with a bed on either side, and 
a narrow slip between. The ceiling was exactly six feet from the floor, 
and the planking was raised less than a foot off the ground by supports 
at the four corners. 

Immediately on the mountain-slape above it were endless blocks of 
stone, one of which, more formidable than the rest, seemed to threaten at 
any moment to come.down .aud sweep the little hut and all its contents 
away. 1 suggested to my guides that J might find myself in the mor- 
ing swept down the torrent to the Caseade Bérard! Ominous words! 
They haunted me all night, for it came on to blow and rain in a way it 
only can do in the mountains. The night was dark as pitch, and I truly 
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did in good earnest expect to find washed down the slope, ‘for the 
water rushed in a perfect torrent under the floor, making an awful roar, 
amidst thunder and vivid flashes of lightning. 

The rain, or more :probably hail, pelted fiereely against the planks 
above and around, the wet finding its way through and moistening 
all my garments; the wind roared, howled, and whistled through the 
crannies, which every now and then were vividly lit up by the lightning ; 
then all was again darkness visible. 

It required no great stretch of imagination to fancy that the furies 
were let loose, and were come to pay me a visit with their lighted torches, 
or that Manfred was calling up 

——the spirit of the place ; 
he who 

Could make the mountain bow 

And quiver to his cavern’d base. 

Hf there had been a companion in the other bed, it would have been a little 
more c ; as it was, I shoved my head under the bed-clothes, and 
tried to make the best of my lonely position. I should have been better 
off if I had slept in the house, but it was very dirty, and proverbial for 
fleas. Better off still should I have been had I passed the night im a 
eavern under a huge rock, where no wind nor rain could possibly enter ; 
the abode of two peasants who remain here during the summer months 
in charge of cattle. I had visited this primitive dwelling-place in the 
evening, and really envied the men—they seemed so snug. 

The morning at last began to dawn, to my infinite delight. Although 
the storm was over, the wind was still blowing strong, and the clouds 
seudding over the mountain-tops at a great speed, accompanied with 
much rain. The prospect of a successful ascent was certainly not en- 
couraging. 

However, in two or three hours’ time it became a little more hopeful, 
and we agreed to make the attempt at all events. I had with me Jean 
Marie Couttet and his two nephews, Mark and Ferdinand, who, it may 
be remembered, had accompanied me up Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and 
across the Col du Géant. I wish it clearly to be understood that it is 
not by any means necessary to have more than one guide upthe Buét in 
fine settled weather, provided he is a good guide and knows the moun- 
tain well, but I was Jesietan of giving these young men a turn, as they 
had been so much with me on the glaciers, and, moreover, I required the 
services of one of them for two or three weeks as porter. 

We started soon after five a.m.,.the continued heavy rain having re- 
tarded our earlier departure. 

There is not much to be said about the actual ascent, which is easy 
enough, although it rises precipitously. A great part of the route lies 
across long snow slopes and layers of calcareous deposit, in which the foot 
sinks and obtains a good hold, otherwise some of these slopes would be 
unpleasant, from their rapid inclination. On one oecasion, on a steep 
slope of crisp snow, I was not sorry to avail myself of the services of 
Mark, and to assign to him the post of honour (being that of ) on 
my right hand. I felt uncommonly likely to perform an mvoluntary 

: , and I should, in such case, ne rolled down farther than would 
have been pleasant. I had no fear of Mark losing his footing, although 
he did so on Mont Blanc, 2s already stated, laving been dragged down 
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others. I have no great faith in the received opinion as to being able 
stop oneself on a snow slope by throwing the weight on to the point 
the baton. In one place I tried it purposely, having told my guides 
look out for me as I was going to do so. It certainly checked me, 
had they not come instantaneously to my rescue, I should have hada 
roll down the slope. As we advanced, we occasionally caught a 
of what we imagined might be the snow-ca summit ; but 

scud was flying fast over it, with a strong wind, promising-us anything 
but a warm reception. ‘“ Allé toujours” is my mountain motto. No 
halting nor loitering on the route, but onwards and upwards, with a con- 
tinuous slow and steady pace. It does not do to rush at it; “ self-mettle 
tires.” 

In about three hours’ time the weather began to brighten up a little, 
and, as we advanced towards the summit, we encountered “a nipping 
and an r air.” Another half hour brought us on to the last snow 
slope, sae up with a long gradual incline to the overhanging 
cornice of snow which forms the actual summit. I advanced as close to 
the edge as was prudent, or as my guide Couttet would allow (but with- 
out sticking my alpinestock through it as Alfred Wills did), and hoisted 
my colours—my blue veil, now much tattered and torn—upon my biton, 
drinking to the health of the fair lady who presented it to me, pleased to 
think that I could now add the Buét to the long list of peaks, 
and glaciers upon which it had already proudly floated. Ten thousand 
two hundred and six feet (Murray) above the seaboard is a considerable 
elevation, and ought to command a superb panorama. It does so; but, 
alas! our view was limited to the range of Mont Blanc, some ten or twelve 
miles distant, I believe, to the south of us, though it looked so close that 
it was difficult to realise the extent of the intervening 

How grandly it towered above all is difficult to describe. I would 
rather ask my reader to look at Bisson’s splendid photograph, and to 
imagine the view from the summit. 

In front lies the serrated chain of the Aiguilles Rouges and the 
Brévent, with many glaciers filling the interstices in the gaps in the 
rocks. These I hope yet to explore. Above this dark outline of bare 
and rugged rocks rises, in grandeur unsurpassed, the great monarch of 
mountains, who, as he was, I presume, from the creation of our globe, 
the highest mountain in Europe, will, I imagine, remain so until heaven 
and earth are rolled up as a scroll. 

As regards the view of Mont Blanc, we could scarcely have been more 
favoured. The whole range was stretched out before us, with a few 
light clouds occasionally skimming the higher peaks, but not restin 
upon them, while the summit remained almost entirely free. It seem 
to me like a dream to think that, on the 6th of August, 1861, now two 
years ago, after much suffering, I had made a successful ascent. Well 
might Mr. Wills say that, in contemplating the ascent of Mont Blanc, he 
felt something like dismay when he gazed upon the mountain from this 

t, and that it seemed a boundless presumption that such creatures as 

could ever scale that stupendous structure, or resist the searching in- 
tensity of the cold. I verily believe that if I had made the ascent of the 
Buét, as he did, previously, I would scarcely have ventured the ascent of 
Mont Blanc. Having thoroughly impressed upon my mind the magnificent 
view from the summit, I took my departure in about twenty minutes 
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after our arrival, and arranged to breakfast lower down on the summit of 
the Col de Salenton, as it was too cold for the toes up here, tnless we 
wanted them frostbitten, which nearly happened to Alfred Wills, and to 
Couttet, when he made the ascent with a Polish colonel, who, he told 
me, remained three hours on the summit for the mist to clear away, 
during the whole of which time he kept in constant motion, running round 
in a circle! 

On our way down, Mark and Ferdinand loitered to gather a yellow 
plant, which is found high up on the rocks, and is said to possess valuable 
medicinal properties. hat it is I know not ; but they were ever on the 
look-out for it on attaining high elevations, and told me they were paid 
handsomely for their trouble. It has always struck me as wonderful the alti- 
tude at which the flowers grow, and the beauty and variety of them. In 
some parts of the rocks we met with the loveliest, brightest green moss 
imaginable, studded with the tiniest purple flowers. I often grieve that 
I am not versed in botany, merely that I might make known to others 
what I meet with, not caring for the nomenclature for any other reason, 
for I can imagine nothin of so little interest. 

On reaching the Col de Salenton, I called a halt. The weather was 
now fine, and we sat down with keen —_— to our morning repast, 
my standard flying as usual. The view from the Col is striking, but 
not to be compared with that from the Buét. My object, however, was 
to make the best of my way to revisit Zermatt and the Riffel, and to 
see once more Monte Rosa and the noble Matterhorn, which I afterwards 
did. Our breakfast over, we were not long in scrambling down the 
rocks, and made short work of the descent to the little chAlet at Pierre 
& Bérard, where we arrived in good time, well pleased with our em 
After a short rest, we proceeded on to the “‘ Cascade de Bérard,” a little 
inn so named on the Téte Noire, where we passed the night, en route for 
the Riffel. 

And now, for the present, I will say adieu, gentle reader, and may 
you one day ascend the Buét and enjoy the glorious view from its 
summit. Under ordinary circumstances it is attended with no difficulty 


whatever; but guard against being frostbitten, to which you are always 
liable. 





DRINKING SONG FOR EUROPE, 1864, 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Fixx the bowl up to the Free! Fill to him of deathless fame, 
Crown it high to-day ! To Miltiades, 
Pledge their glorious memory Who when Persian myriads came 


Scattered wide away, ro Haughty o’er the seas, 
O’er many a clime, and perished age, | Showed how freedom should be won 
Sundered wide in history’s page, On the plain of Marathon, 
Who have dared oppression’s rage— | How craven slaves and tyrants run, 
Let us pledge to their names this day ! From the freeman’s arm, and lordly 
With Io, Bacche! Evan! Evoe! gaze, With, &. 
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Pledge the chief of Salamis, 
Who dispersed like rain 

The countless ships of him and his, 
That despot weak and vain, 

Who deemed the strength of war to be 

Numbers, nobles, pageantry, 

Yet found a few strong hearts and free 
O’ermatch his millions on the main. 

With, &e. 


Bones that rest triumphantly 
At Thermopyla, 
The rosy goblet mantles high 
To your deeds this day ! 
Drink to the brave Leonidas, 
And his comrades in the Pass, 
Mowing the Persian hordes like grass, 
In the sweep of their deadly fal- 
chions’ sway. 
With, &. 


Here’s Timoleon the good— 
He who wept to see 

The price must be a brother’s blood 
For Corinth’s liberty ; 

And he who Aristippus slew, 

And that immortal laurell’d Two 
Who struck Hipparchus and his crew, 
And died for the deed exultingly ! 

With, &c. 


Cross the Adriatic wave 
To fair Italy, 

Pledge we Tarquin’s rival brave ! 
Pledge we Cesar’s enemy ! 

The one who nobly struck in dust 

A crown sullied by power and lust, 

And him who deep his dagger thrust 
Through his friendship, that he Rome 

might free. 


With, &e. 


To the Gracchi! To the sage 

Who would never yield, 
The haughty victor of the age, 

Freedom’s holy field ! 
Who read in Plato that the mind, 
Immortal, leaves earth’s chain behind, 
To soar unshackled, uncontined, 

Then the sepulchre made his free- 

dom’s shield. 
With, &e. 


Here’s the Helvetian Tell, 
Whose keen arrow flew 

To Gesler’s heart, and dealt so well 
The retribution due : 
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To where Morgarten tells its tale, 

And the Austrian slave is pale, 

When he sees bleach’d by many a gale 
re 


The bones of his sires whom free. 
With, &c. 


Here’s to every baron bold, 

Who, at Runnymede, 
In the darker times of old, 

John the tyrant swayed ; 
Bound him im a chartered chain, 
Through his base degenerate reign, 
And to nations, not in vain, 

A lesson gave for their freedom’said. 

With, &c. 


Fill for Russell, Sidney, Vane, 
Names emblazoned high, 

That brightened when too near its wane 
The Star of Liberty. 

Here are Hampden and his band, 

Spartans of the British land, 

Who nobly dared, at his command, 
To brave a despot’s chivalry ! 

With, &e. 


Pledge Wallace, Scotland’s favourite 
son! 

To Argyle fill high! 

He showed how freedom may be won, 
And how her sons ean die. 

Drink to all who fell from hate 

Of Stuart Jacobites, whose fate 

In blood was met at last, though late— 
Here’s Culloden’s victory ! 

With, &c. 


Drink to the land the Russian slave 
Pollutes with his barbaric tread ! 
Here’s Kosciusko! whom the brave 
Rank with their more illustrious 
dead— 
And where the noblest spirits are, 
Pledge Czartoriski, whose bright star 
Set from his much-loved home afar, 
Where his noble heart for his country 
bled |* With, &c. . 


Here’s a malison on the slave, 
Be he subject, be he king, 

Who dare-withhold what nature gave, 
A free-will offering ; 

Outstretch him on the groaning land, 

Where once he waved his blighting 
hand 

To rot, the scoff of Freedom’s band, 
The branded, scorned, the “ accursed 

thing!” With, &c. 


—! 


men slew. 





* ‘This prince died in 1862, in Paris, at the age of ninety-two; one whose cha- 


racter would have adorned a Roman age. 








THE GENTLEWOMAN.* 


Tue National Association for the Promotion of Social Science has 
Jong held that whatever most conduces to the well-being and comfort of 
our sisters, forms an important branch of social science; and not content- 
ing itself with a mere declaration to that effect, it has followed it up by 
the formation of a society “for promoting the industrial employment of 
women.” The object held in view by this society, which we believe has 
received the sanction of the Queen’s approval, is to provide employment 
for educated women, and the manner in which it has been proposed to 
carry this out, has been by the establishment of printing presses conducted 
entirely by women, employment in telegraphic offices, as governesses, 
amanuenses, secretaries, shopwomen, saleswomen, and hairdressers, by 
emigration, and by the proposed foundation of an institution similar to 
that of the Sisters of Charity. 

Such propositions are not of a practical character. Supposing all such 
means of employment open to the sisterhood, and many of them have long 
been so, it is obvious that only a portion could avail themselves of such 
means, even if the field of employment were unlimited, which is very far 
from being the case, especially in printing and telegraph offices. There 
is not employment sufficient even for those who have served apprenticeship 
in the printing business, aud if the cases of the applicants for relief to the 
Printers’ Pension Society were studied, as they ought to be by the cha- 
ritable, it would be found that the poor printer often becomes blind or 
paralysed at an early period of life. As to telegraphic offices, their number 
is very limited, and as to emigration, if it has failed, it is well known that 
it has been mainly because the so-called ladies do not possess those re- 
quirements which are most needed by colonists—men who have to work, 
and to work hard, do not require toys. But even colonists are not inex- 
haustible, and many have their own sisters and daughters to establish in 
life. But that which is most objectionable of all is that any and all of 
these plans take females out of their especial sphere. Woman’s place in 
nature is as the companion, the comfort, and the helpmate of man—the 
mother of future generations, the housekeeper of the present. In a 
natural state of suciety it is the duty of man to provide for the women and 
children, of the woman to see to the application of the means, to the wants 
and well-being of the family. All these proposed employments. take her 
out of her natural and proper sphere—it may be sometimes only for a 
time—but many are objectionable, as not only removing her from the way 
of obtaining that education which “best suits her for being a useful help- 
mate, but also as inducing habits which are totally opposed to her ever 
being such in after life. 

It is the fate of all reformers to be met at first by opposition, if not also 
Sometimes by a touch of ridicule, and if we cannot always coincide with 
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the views of the eccentric author of “ The Gentlewoman,” still there ig 
no doubt that in the main he is in the right—that the Englishwoman jg 
no longer what she ought to be—that great innovations have been intro- 
duced into many classes of society which are prejudicial to the interests 
of all parties concerned—and that there is a very wide opening for 
improvement and reform. What is equally important is that the kind 
of reforms advocated by our author do not unsex the sisterhood, but, on 
the contrary, are especially directed to the object of rendering them 
more serviceable, economical, and consequently lovable and respectable 
housewives : 


The real and substantial relief for distressed ladies, is not to depend upon 
charity, because charity cannot be substantially extended to every eleven women 
out of every twelve—“the preserves of paupers and sanctuaries of sloth” are 
already too full. Let poor ladies adopt that which gentlewomen learned when in 
their girlhood, let them study the manipulation of food—it is their duty; it is 
not difficult to a woman that can read and has a turn for industry. Moreover, 
let poor ladies turn their minds to that which Miss Nightingale did—and they 
will come in for all those praises which Lord Brougham so eloquently bestowed 
on the Sisters of Charity—and they will no longer have occasion to talk of the 
want of employment; let them reconcile their minds to work, for work they 
must, and not to think work beneath them; let them read Burke on the vicissi- 
tudes of families; and let those poor ladies who have depended on a pretty face 
and personal appearance to gain a husband, learn “thai. few men can support 
women merely for ornament, and soon they tire of their toys.” Let them acquire 
the knowledge which is so befitting a female—so simple, so easy—and which 
would place them above genteel penury, and they may firmly rely that they will 
be treated with all the respect, all the kindness, and all the consideration that is 
at all times yielded to useful industry, and there would end the misfortunes of 
poor ladies and the great social evil. Lastly, let all ladies without education, or 
with a bad education, abandon the idea that they are fitted for “anything not 
menial,” or “ anything genteel,” and not forget that twenty millions sterling is 
annually wasted in food by the people that require “anything not menial” — 
“anything genteel.” 

During the last dozen years English housewives have most deplorably neglected 
their duty; they have permitted domestics to wear cheap Manchester tawdry, 
and their own cast-off clothes, and to so outrage decency that the nation is dis- 
graced in caricatures all over the Continent—representing the English females 
with petticoats which expose details that are supposed to te hidden. Even our 
cads and cabmen are put to the blush, who, to their credit, try to preserve de- 
cency at the entrance of their conveyances, by skilfully placing their hands on 
the objectionable garment, and, as far as possible, prevent the passers seeing the 
we: ss exposures of the women who A me know better. But the offences 
of the whole garment may well cause the reflective to shudder, not on account 
of those emadichal in the inflammatory monstrosity, but on account of the thou- 
sands of infanticides and murders that have resulted from the masking. 

Neatness and simplicity was the characteristic of former days, but which is 
changed for masquerade ; shame appears to be unknown. ‘The daughters of the 
semi-genteel, the daughters of the shopkeeper, the drivers of tcc. oa the 
Molls of common soldiers, and domestic servants of all kinds, are all engaged in 
one common purpose, trying to outvie each other in their shameless dress. From 
whence comes the money to purchase the folly? It is a fearful question, and the 
intent of the indulgence is still more fearful. Dress is the cause of the sacrifice 
of virtue—dress is the cause of theft—dress increases the expenses of our crimival 
law, and fills our prisons ; and when skin-deep beauty fades, relief is sought im 
the gin-shop, which ends in bridewell and death. 
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This is a sad picture, characterised by the writer’s usual proneness to 
run into extremes, but still it is true in the main. So likewise, in de- 
icting the overstrained pretence to gentility so characteristic of the 
present day, he describes two weddings : 


There was a mob collected before the door of a lodging-house, to see the de- 
ure of the bride and bridegroom ; there was achariot with two grey horses, 
a postilion with a satin pink jacket, and a oe as large as a birch-broom; a 
e was made by the mob for the six bridesmaids ; they lined the opening, 
three on either side ; they were all tawdry, and duly crinolined and mantled in 
those six-and-sixpenny red cloaks, sold at cheap shops, and appeared like the 
tes at Astley’s Theatre. The day was very hot and the sun very bright, 
which gave great effect to the beauty of the bridesmaids and their lovely dresses, 
and great was the sensation of the crowd. The bride appeared, and when duly 
seated, out rushed the dirty mother, and into the chariot she jumped, overwhelm- 
es daughter with kisses so strong and so long, that the bridegroom had to 
pullher out. Here was a sensation, and loud was the applause ; there then came 
ashower of old shoes, and off drove the bride amidst the shouts of the mob. To 
a certainty this bride claims the title of lady, because of the chariot, the bouquet, 
the mantled bridesmaids, and the shower of old shoes. 

The author was passing a rag-shop, and was attracted by the grandeur of the 
wedding cortége. There were three large flys, each drawn by a white horse, each 
driver had a white favour stuck in his coat, each fly conveyed six women and 
children; dressed, oh, how they were dressed! and what trouble to get in such 
beautiful balloon petticoats. Curiosity led the author to wait the return from 
church: the bride and bridegroom came first in a chariot with two grey horses, 
a postilion dressed in a bright, shiny, cherry-coloured jacket, a white favour 
stuck in his hat and a bouquet under his nose; and then came the three flys, 
looking so nice, as the mob said, all with white favours. On inquiry, it appeared 
that the bridegroom was a retailer of split peas, hay, and corn at a little shop 
about twelve feet square. No doubt but that this bride claims to be a lady ; and 
so does every wench that advertises for situations, “ anything not menial,” “ any- 
thing genteel,” to sell gin behind a publican’s bar, or bread over a counter— 
they invariably call themselves ladies. 


Who has not witnessed the counterpart of such follies? It is not many 
months ago that in our own ee net suburban Stoke Pogis—we 
accidentally witnessed the going forth of the bride and bridegroom from 
the bride’s mother’s very humble greengrocery. The bride was a 
sempstress, the bridegroom an omnibus conductor. The bride’s father 
being an omnibus driver, he drove the fly; the conductor that day rode 
inside. There were four or five carriages besides, and the party, half a 
mile from home, would have been supposed by any one who had seen 
olden times to have belonged to any social rank but that in which they 
really moved. 


Here is another picture of the present as compared with the past: 


In those days mothers and fashionable daughters knew the uses and prices of 
starch and smalt blue—pearlash was not allowed to be used—and young ladies, 
instead of sending their ruffs and laces as in the preceding ages to Holland, 
washed and stiffened and ironed at home ; indeed, assisted the laundry-maid, who 
in those days was a person of respectability, above the average middle-class of 
the present day, and who never thought of saying ‘‘they could do nothing 
menial,” or wanted to be genteel. The washing was done at home, and many 
of the laundries in Grosvenor-square, Brook-street, and the neighbourhood, still 
remain, although not used. Then came the great enemy of the females of the 
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middle and inferior classes. Manchester poured in its cheap dress ; every other 
house was a shop for the sale of gossamer rubbish, which superseded the sub. 
stantial and respectable draper of that period ; every village huckster’s shop was 
crammed with the cobweb rubbish, comfort aud home were invaded, cheap shops 
became the rage, mothers allowed their daughters to be dressed as dolls, and 
themselves changed the useful morning gown for the flaunting evening dress; 
markets were abandoned, homes were made uncomfortable, because household 
duties were neglected. Clubs arose, taverns and hotels held out the comforts 
that were not to be had at home. Dolls aud muslin-dressed mothers declared 
their duty to be degrading, and cooking fell to what it is, and hence it is that 
eleven out of every twelve women die worth nothing, aud four husbands out of 
every five die in the same unhappy circumstances. 

In the present day girls in every rank of life seem to think every kind of work 
shameful. Fifty years ago young gentlewomen looked after their own wardrobes, 
and when the fire required coals they did not ring for the servant to put them 
on; now young ladies, with only yellow faces for their fortunes, cannot do that 
which the young gentlewomen did. Now they want somebody even to put on 
their stockmgs ; and if their parents should by chance keep a carriage, a/éhough 
/ looking to all things they ought not to do so, yet the silly creatures look for 

1usbands as well placed as their parents, and assume tiat they are to start where 
the parents leave off; the poor things think of carriages and servants, and the 
usual indications of wealth, which turns out a dream never to be achieved. 

It is unfortunately the custom of parents to try and appear that which they 
are not. “ Keeping up appearances,” concealing poverty, sacrificing gain and 
comfort without the least consideration for old age or the future of children. By- 
the-by, it is generally said that there are no childsen now-a-days, and that is 
pretty nearly the fact. You may walk many miles before you meet a girl dressed 
according to her age; from five years old they are all dressed in those vulgar 
sugar-hooped petticoats, that are outrageous indecencies ; their lubberly brothers, 
with incipient flock on their upper-lips, smoke and assume the swagger of 
tashionslile snobs, without prospects or expectancies. They fancy themselves 
** Esquires,” and address each other as “ Esquire,” and when they do their 
betters the honour of a call, they knock at their door with the clamour of foot- 
men. This is the result of their education, and their assumption of vulgar great- 
ness ends in a tour to the diggings. The girls pant and pine for dress and 
trumpery ornaments, and for amusements utterly inconsistent with their position 
or future well-being; they stand without correction, they are neglected im 
essentials, and it is the want of domestic knowledge that causes so many ship- 
wrecked females ; the supposed well-to-do parent becomes insolvent or dies, and 
in the absence of domestic knowledge nothing is left to sustain them in their 
doomed struggle for existence, except that which it is dismal and dreary to 
think of. 

What, then, is the remedy proposed for a state of things which demands 
the pen of a Juvenal to expose in all its flagrant folly and demoralising 
effects—a state of things which, between flippant young men, toys of girls, 
and sluts of servants, is becoming a national disgrace ? Simply to educate 
the sisterhood to that position in life to which it has pleased a kind Provi- 
dence to call them. As surely as over-educating the parish girl—teach- 
ing her geography and crochet-work instead of domestic duties and plain 
sewing—raising her above her position by tea-parties and addresses by 
gentlemen in black, who shake hands with their more interesting pupils 
—unfits a girl ever afterwards for servitude, so does the neglect of the’ 
common duties of life lead the young gentlewoman to disappointment and 
chagrin : 


Among the innumerable difficulties besetting a hard-working futher, especially 
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jn a family where there are a onderance of girls, is the task of providing a 
sufficient dowry for each girl. P What is a sou ethan to do? Daaswsie 
simple : Let the girls be taught their domestic duties ; teach them to avoid the 
frivolity, the show, falsehood and vanity of most girls of the present day ; tell 
them that cheap dress is a curse and deception; that, however innocent it may 
appear, it is destructive of their future happiness; that humility becomes the 
most exalted, and that it is highly dangerous to imitate the seeming affluent. Let 
them read prayers at home; teach them that the display of gilt-edged books is 
the vulgar sham of mushrooms, notwithstanding they may be carried by a little 
boy with a hat too large for his head, and a cockade big enough for a giant. Be 
continually reminding them of what the registrar-general says, and that you 
really believe that you will be one of the four out of five men that the registrar- 
general says die leaving nothing. Do this, and your daughters will pray that 
you may live. 


The objections that are at once started upon proposing any such extra- 
ordinary innovations, as in the farmer’s household, the return to good old 
times, when the churn took precedence of the piano, and early hours of 
late; or as in the professional man’s house, as well as that of the trades- 
man, where plain sewing and domestic duties have been supplanted by 
dress and idleness, is, that no one else does otherwise! This is a great 
mistake. The writer has here a most triumphant reply to such listless 
objections, even albeit urged by pretty lips and languid smiles : 


Tt is a fact that from the most ancient times the duty of the superintendence 
of cooking has never been lost sight of by the highest orders all over the Con- 
tinent, any more than it has been by our own nobility, among whom, in the pre- 
sent day, may be named the Duchess of Marlborough, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, and the Countess of Stratford de Redcliffe; so that the excuse of 
the ten millions of English ladies “ that it is a degrading occupation,” fails, 

But what will these ten millions of females say when they learn that Queen 
Victoria, the highest gentlewoman in the land, did down to the lamented death 
of the Prince, pay daily visits of inspection of her kitchen, pantry, confectionary, 
still-room, and was proud of, and did herself show those rooms to her visitors 
when staying at the Castle; and, carrying out the recognised principle of female 
duty, model kitchens were constructed at Windsor and Osborne, where all the 
princesses, from the eldest downwards, have passed a portion of each day in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the various duties of domestic economy in the manage- 
ment of a household. In their model kitchen the princesses have daily practised 
the art of cookery and also confectionary in all its various branches. there isa 
small store-room adjoining each kitchen, where each princess in turn gives out 
the stores, weighing or measuring each article, and king an entry thereof in a 
book kept for the purpose; besides which, the princesses make bread; and that 
is not all, they have a dairy where they churn butter and make cheese. 

Refinement belongs only to those whose tastes accord with perfection, and it 
is beyond all question that the characteristics of those that feed upon half-dressed 
or spoiled food are barbarous in mind and barbarous in complexion, which is the 
cause of so many jaundiced complaints that quacks undertake to cure, but which 
end in weakness, exhaustion, and early death. 

It is a lamentable fact that in England upwards of twenty millions of English 
money is annually wasted—yes, actually wasted—in the destruction of human 
food among a class of people that can ill afford such a waste. 


So much for the principles. In the practical way of applying a remedy 
there will be much difference of opinion. Our author’s hobby is a model 
kitchen, an American stove, the use of gas, by which rashers of bacon or 
fine-herb omelettes, or a rechauffée of any little delicacy remaining of the 
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ing day’s dinner, can be cooked on the sideboard; and the use of 
porcelain utensils, by which cleanliness, comfort, and perfection of cookery 
are ensured. The dishes, too, are cheap and elegant in shape. ‘‘ Fancy,” 
says our gastronomic enthusiast, “slices of salmon brought from the stove, 
ooking what an artist would paint rather than a piece of cookery; a 
dish of quails in their garb of lard and vine-leaves, at the very moment 


they are ready, without the trouble of re-dishing and disturbing their 
beauty !” 


Nature (says the advocate of the model kitchen) was in her kindest humour 
when she suggested such. Happy is the queen thereof, and fortunate is the 
graceful oe: both are equally admired, not by the bedizened flash, or the 
semi-genteel, or by the praises that are bestowed on common things and 
common persons, but that admiration which is akin to what is paid to divine 
goodness. 

An invitation only to breakfast is a treat never to be forgotten. The care and 
delicacy of the little dishes, probably only the remains of the preceding day re- 
warmed, are presented to the admiring guests; all are enchanted, and foresee 
the happy future of Psyche. 

In the model kitchen everything is prepared with chemical exactness and 

dly cleanliness; the saucepans and cooking utensils are of porcelain, and 

syche has not to wet her taper fingers; the cooking utensils are washed, as if 
by magic, in the neat little sink with a small brush and the aid of a little soda, 
enie retting rid of the filthy black saucepans, and, at the same time, the 
gorilla of the kitchen. 

The fittings-up are within the means of most persons; the stoves may be had 
from the cost of a few shillings to whatever fancy may suggest, and the other 
appurtenances may be had according to the means or taste of the presiding 
queen, to whom alone belongs the right of controlling all that relates to it. 

Those that could afford the expense would fit up the room adjacent to their 
dining-room ; but if it happened to be large, they would also make it the salle- 
i-manger, and adjourn to the dining-room for wine and dessert. None but those 
who have experienced it know the delight of dining where the dishes are handed 
from the stove to the table, Psyche handing them to the man-servant one dish at 
a time. Novelty may, like a pic-nic, have something to do with it, but, when 
once adopted, nothing induces to depart from it or go back to the old system. 
There is a drawback, and that is, you have a horror of dining abroad. 

Besides the gas or American stove, there is required, for comfort sake, a china 
sink large enough to soak a ham, with water laid on and a tap to let it off, which 
saves Psyche the trouble of fetching and carrying, and enables her to wash a 
salad or anything else at a moment’s notice, without the nuisance of ringing for 
the gorilla to bring it. 

With regard to the table, every operation may be performed on a tablecloth 
with the aid of a small chopping-board, and the very few other things that may 
be required will be suggested by any respectable ironmonger. 


Psyche can not only learn in the little book before us how to flavour 
all kinds of dishes, soups, and stews, without sending to the greengrocer 
or the pickle-shops, ‘‘ which saves more money in one year than will pay 
for her dress,” but also how to cook the dishes themselves, after approved 
or original recipes. 


Now that invention has supplied us with a metal in which we may perform 
every culinary operation on our parlour table if we are so minded, it is to be 
hoped that the young females of the present age will turn their minds to so 
beneficial an amusement, which will tend to restore their parchment complexions 
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to the rosy freshness of their ancestors; and although it will not restore their 
wth, or give them the height they would have attained had their diet been 
properly attended to, yet their children will benefit by the attention which they 
y to this subject, and they will taste a vegetable—that they never before 
tasted—as it ought to have been cooked. 


The result of abiding by such excellent advice, instead of laughing at 
it, will be 
THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. 


It is only in the soil where weeds cannot live that the fairest of all flowers is 
to be found, and on which weeds cannot be engrafted. The gentlewoman is a genus 
of the most assiduous cultivation, peculiarly interesting in truth, nature, and 
reason; producing an equality of temper, exercising all the niceties of ceremony 
that makes her welcome wherever she may go; her conversation is habituall 
cautious ; all that she mentions is honest and agreeable; she is an enemy to ill- 
nature and pride, and laments that they are so frequent in the world; with a 
self-respect and consideration for others, she secretly condemns the follies and 
weaknesses of “ keeping up appearances.” Disdaining all fashionable outrage, 
she appears as the pink of neatness, the type of contentment, and when she goes 
abroad may be known by her innate grace and motion. 

Her home is elegant, and her table dainty, free from all vicious luxury ; every 
hour of the day has its employment; she attends to trifles, which saves more 
than suffices to pay all the imposts of her household, where reigns a serenity that 
is truly refreshing. Happy are the men that have such homes, for to a surety 
poverty never enters. 

The virtues and qualities of the Gentlewoman born and educated are preserved 
from generation to generation, and by instinct the qualities of the mother are 
exemplified in the daughter. Gentleness, refinement, and thought, are in every 
action. There is a combination in the young Gentlewoman that is unknown in 
the common walks of society. From her cradle she is gradually taught all that 
makes life agreeable; she is taught how to impart a woman's duties to her 
inferiors. The young Gentlewoman is without pride, without guile, and enters 
into all the domestic virtues becoming to “ Queens” and “ Women of Quality.” 
Little do the ladies in the middle classes of life imagine what they lose by their 
futile attempts at greatness. 

What better can occupy the attention of the young gentlewomen, what is 
more interesting than the study of the art and practice of this elegant employ- 
ment? We have already seen that our princesses have adopted it, and we need 
only to read “ Francatelli’s Royal Confectioner,” a book more amusing than the 
Arabian Nights. What can be more interesting than the preservation of fruits 
in sugar, or in spirits; the preparations of all kinds of syrups; English, foreign, 
and national fancy beverages, ices, candies, plain and fancy bread-baking, orna- 
mental confectionary, the dishing up of fruits, and the general economy and 
arrangement of desserts? Surely it is preferable to thus amuse and occupy the 
mind than poring over the nonsense in “ Le Follet.” 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By tHe AuTuor or “ GRANVILLE DE Vieng,” &c. 


Part THE EIGHTH. 
I. 


“ WHOSO HAS SOWN THE WHIRLWIND SHALL BE REAPER OF THE STORM.” 


Marton Vavasour stood on the baltony of her dressing-room looking 
down on the rose-gardens below, and leaned her white arms upon the 
bronze scroll-work, and let her Eastern eymar of snowy silk float at will 
upon the summer wind, and with a suany laughter sweetly glancing in her 
eyes gazed at the mists afar off, or downward to where her love-birds 
were shaking the dew from their wings. Yonder, beneath the roof that 
was within her sight, where the early sun-rays played about the lips 
that were sealed to silence, and the eyes which could never more open to 
their light, lay the dead, slain at her whisper, to sate her revenge ;— 
eats under the forest-shadows, whose outline she traced from her rose- 

ung balcony, a living man wrestled with his agony;his soul tainted with 
a murderer’s guilt, because her kiss had moved him to its work, her word 
aroused him to its hell-born passions. But the knowledge did not cast 
one shade upon her brow, did not scare away for one brief hour the smile 
that wantoned on her lips; nay, the knowledge was dear to her, since it 
was proof and tribute to her power. For in this dazzling delicate creature 
was the cruelty of the beast of the desert. 

The full light of the day, now fully risen for some hours, bathed her in 
its warmth, whilst clusters of her favourite flowers clung above and below 
her in their perfumy profusion, till she seemed framed in roses; her 
floating dress showed all the voluptuous outline of her form; her rich 
hair lay lightly on her shoulders, glancing in the sun ;—and thus, in her 
proud loveless, she was seen by the man she had betrayed. 

It had been better for her-then that death had stricken her in that hour. 
Woe as her beauty had wrought for others, it had never worked deadlier 
destruction than that which it now brought herself. 


Suddenly, betwixt her and the sunlight, a shadow fell. 

She turned, with the gay challenge of her triumphant smile, the silvery 
folds of her robes sweeping the leaves of the roses till they fell in a fragrant 
shower; then, for the first time in her shadowless life, the smile faded 
from off those laughing lips, and the pallor of a ghastly terror blanched 
the rich bloom from her face. She saw the man whom she had fooled 
with the foul simulation of an undying love, and whom her breath, with 
its traitorous caresses, had wooed to the bottomless depths of crime. And 
she saw that he knew her aright at last—saw that there are moments in 
human life which transform men to fiends, leaving them no likeness of 
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themselves; moments in which the bond slave, goaded to insanity, turns 
and rends his tyrant. | 

With a spring like a bloodhound’s, Strathmore overleapt the barrier 
which them, and caught her in his grasp, bruising the white skin 
which he had once deemed too fair for the summer winds to breathe on as 
they blew. And a deadly fear came on her, for she knew that now her 
voice would have no power to quell the tempest—the voice which had 
Jared him to crime! She knew that now her loveliness could have no 
sway to bring him to her feet—the loveliness which was but one foul 
lie ! 

As the bloodhound seizes on its prey, his hand crushed her there 
where she stood; his face was haggard, his eyes were bloodshot, and 
alight with lurid flame; his hair wet and clotted with the damp sweat 
of anguish; his dress disordered, and stained with the soil of the earth, — 
and the dews of the morning. Few could have recognised him in the 
wreck one crime had wrought—one hour worked, In his agony he was 
mad—I speak it literally—mad; with its hideous riot surging in his 
brain, and reeling through his blood. And in the sunlight he saw the 
mocking accursed loveliness, which, even as a fiend in angel guise, had 
drawn him on into an abyss of infamy, and stained his soul with the 
curse of guilt. 

He crushed her in his arms, bruising her white bosom and her delicate 
limbs; and his voice, which had lost almost all human sound, broke out 
with a loud hissing whisper: 

“ Traitress—murderess! I will have life for life! It is the old Jew 
law—God’s ordinance !”’ 

Through the stillness of the summer morning his laugh rang out with 
horrible mirth, his soul, drunk with one sin, was athirst for more—athirst 
_to trample out this divine and devilish thing which he had worshipped, 
down into the darkness of the tomb; to avenge his own betrayal, and the 
betrayal of the dead, on the woman who had trepanned both, with her 
wanton’s love, her serpent’s cruelty. His hot breath scorehed her face ; 
his eyes, bright with the light of insanity, glared into her own; his 
hands twisted in the shower of her shining hair, that golden web which 
had meshed him in its toils; he held her crushed, and powerless to break 
away from the worst that he might work, while the fair hues of her face 
blanched white, and her voice rose in a shriek of abject terror. 

“Oh God! I shall die—I shall die! You would not kill me, Strath- 
more ?”” 

Again, in its ghastly mirth, the horrid laugh broke out; he was 
delirious in his agony. 

“Why not? Why not, if devils can die? You have done murderer's 
work, you shall have a murderer’s doom?” 

Held in his grip, she could not free herself; clenched there ag in a vice 
of iron, she could not escape from whatsoever he might mete out to her, 
and in his maddened cheated love, his felon guilt, his tortures pf remorse, 
he knew not what he did; he was brutal and conscienceless as any beast 
of prey ravening for blood. He only saw, in the burning glare of the 
mocking sunlight, the beauty which had betrayed him; he only felt 
the forest-brate’s fierce craving thirst for life. And she knew that she 
was in his power ;—she knew that her slave was now her master. Sicken- 
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ing with terror, trembling, quivering, stifled, she wrestled in his grasp, 


while her voice moaned out a piteous cry : 

“Oh, Strathmore! My God !—have mercy, mercy xs 

Closer and closer he clenched her in his grip, her amber hair tangled 
in his arms, her form pressed in his hold until she moaned with pain, 
while his laugh rang out again like Damien’s in the torture of the fires : 

*“T will give you such merey as you gave :—no other.” 

And she knew that death was nigh her now—death from the hands of 
the man she had fooled, and goaded, and betrayed ; in his iron strength 
her delicate frame was frail as flax which the winds can break in twain, 
and as helpless to his will. One grip of his fingers on her throat, and 
its breath would be stilled for ever; one blow from his hand upon her 
fair veined temples, and the death she had meted out, would be her 

ion. 

With all the preternatural —— which is begotten from a ghastly 
terror, she wrestled and panted in his hold, as the bird in the hand of 
the snarer; as easily might she have sought to escape from a vice of 
steel that had locked her in its jaws, as seek to wrench herself free from 
the deadly grip of the man whose outraged love made him a fiend, whose 
hideous remorse made him a madman. 

A sickness of mortal fear came over her; a mist blinded her eyes, 
shutting out the light of day ; a loud noise surged in her ear, and beat 
about her brain. He only saw in the glaring sun-rays the face which he 
had worshipped—the face which had lured him to his sin ; he only knew 
but one brute impulse-to crush and trample out this loveliness, where 
never more could it reproach him—where never more could others gaze 
upon, and riot in, it. She was dying—dying by his hand !—without 

wer to summon all those who lay within her call; without strength to 

reak from him to where safety, succour, defence were all at hand, only 
parted from her by the velvet hangings of her door! There, without, lay 
the sunny peopled earth ; here, nigh at hand, was the household which 
obeyed her lightest word: yet, powerless, voiceless, imprisoned in his 
grip, she must die, without a sign, without a cry, like the fawn which 
is choked by the hound’s death-grapple ! 

And her eyes gazed up to him with a wild appealing pain; .... . 
and that look smote his strength like a sudden blow. He had seen it 
when the sun had set, in the sightless eyes of the dead ! 

His frame shivered, his limbs grew powerless, his sinews paralysed, 
his nerves stricken strengthless; he threw her from him with a sudden 
cry, hurling her fragile form from out his arms, as the winds hurl a 
broken flower from out their path. 

** Death is too much mercy for you! You shall live to suffer 

And, leaving her where she lay in her bruised and quivering loveliness, 
Strathmore reeled out into the scorching sunlight, that seemed to glare 
upon his sight and scathe his brow like fire—reeled, staggering like a 
drunken man, his eyes blind, his brain giddy, with the horrible riot of 
threatening delirium. For on his soul was the curse of Cain. 


”” 





Marion Vavasour told none of that hour of jeopardy. When he 
hurled her from him she fell insensible, and her attendants, finding 
her thus, deemed it a swoon or syncope, and she let the error pass, un- 
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disputed. Too much was intertwined with that horrible conflict for her 
lips to be those which unfolded its story. And on the morrow, when she 
lay on her delicate couch shrouded in laces, and silks, and cashmeres, 
her eyes but the lovelier for the dark circle beneath them, her face but 
the fairer for its fragile whiteness and the languor of indisposition, 
Monseigneur le Duc d’Etoiles and Monsignore Villaflor, admitted to her 
cabinet de toilette, thought they had never beheld her more divine in her 
most dazzling moments, than in this illness, which she allowed that the 

y in which her name was involved, had brought on her through 
its shock and its terror. 

“ Cecil Strathmore has killed his friend, you know? It is fearful—it 
is terrible! It has shattered all my nerves,” she said, with a delicate 
shiver of terror, to the prince and the bishop. ‘ That horrible story !— 
do not talk of it any more, I beseech you—lI entreat you, sire. Poor 
Cecil! My lord always said he would commit some crime or other some 
day. They quarrelled about me, you say—perhaps! But it was dien 
béte if they did. And poor Bertie Erroll was so handsome! It is such 
a pity that the Strathmores’ passions were always dangerous!” 

And Marion Vavasour sighed, and shuddered again with that delicate 
tressaillement, and stirred her chocolate, and stroked the snowy curls of 
her lion-dog, and languidly tossed some perfume over her jewelled 
fingers, and asked what they thought of Scribe’s new comedy and George 
Sand’s fresh novel; while Monseigneur and Monsignore each alike con- 

tulated himself that her long unbroken liaison was evidently snapped 
asunder with this Bois scandal, of which all Paris was talking, and that 
‘its rupture had left a fair field open to all new aspirants. 

Remorse was not in her; she knew it not; and she was well content 
that Paris should have nothing else to discourse of, before midnight in the 
Salons, and after midnight in the Cercles, but this tragedy in the Deer 
Park, whose fatal end was but sign and seal of her power. Two countries 


babbled of that Helen-like beauty which drove men to madness— 


as when through ripen’d corn, 
By driving winds, the crackling flames are borne. 


What mattered it at what price her superb triumphs were won ? 

It was but once or twice in solitude that, remembering, with the icy 
dread of its awful danger shivering afresh through all her veins, the 
= of the death which had so nigh encompassed her, she heard again 

issing in her ear, with its ghastly laugh, that menace of the future : 
“ Death is too much mercy for you! You shall dive to suffer!” It was 
only then that, vaguely and with a nameless dread, Marion Vavasour, in 
her glad and glorious omnipotence, feared, with prescient terror, that law 
inexorable which has written, “‘ Whoso sows the whirlwind, shall be 
reaper of the storm !” 
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IL. 


DIES IRZ. 


THE full sweet light of the summer day fell into the chamber of the 
dead, where they had lain him down and left him in the deep stillness that 
no footfall stirred, no voice disturbed, and no love watched, save that of a 
little spaniel which had crept into his breast and flew at those who sought 
to move her from her vigil, and crouched there trembling and moaning 
. The on of another day had risen, waking the earth to its toil and the 
children to their play; lifting the drooped bells of the closed flowers, and 
rousing the butterfly to flutter im the light; giving back to the birds their 
song, to the waters their sparkle, to the blue seas their laughing gleam; 
bringing to all the world its resurrection from the silence and the gloom 
of mght. But here where the sun fell, touching his cheek to warmth, 
his hair to gold, it had no spell to waken: life was left to the insect 
stirring in the grasses, to the leaf flickering im the wind, to the spider 
weaving in the sunshine,—but life was robbed from him! 

Through the long day the light found its way into the darkened room, 
and wandered lovingly about the limbs, with their superb and statel 
stature, which lay powerless and stricken; and about the face, wit 
its rich, woman-like beauty, where the fair, Juxuriant hair was clotted and 
soiled with the black trail of blood; and where the grey hue of that Cor- 
ruption which knows no pity in its theft, no merey im its march, already 
was stealing on its ghastly way. 

The day was nigh its close when the hired watcher, dully sleeping at 
his post, started in affright as a voice fell on his ear: 

** Let me pass!” 

“Pass? Not there!” 

“‘ Yes—there.” 

At the reply the man looked up to scan the stranger who sought to 
enter to the chamber of the dead; and as he saw his face, although it was 
wholly unfamiliar to him, shuddered at the look it wore, and at the light 
that glittered in the eyes. 

“ Why—why?” he faltered. “ What claim have you? Who are 
you?” 

“Tam his murderer! Stand by!” 

And at the hideous calmuess of the answer the mau involuntarily 
sickened aud shuddered and fell back; and an iron grasp thrust him 
aside like a cowering dog, and closed the door upon him and barred him 
out. 

Strathmore was alone with the dead. 


And he stood by him, even as in the virgin years of the young world 
the First Murderer stood beside the brother whom he had slayghtered in 
his fair and gracious manhood, because the seething madness and the 
brutal hate of jealousy and vengeance had made a ghastly crime seem 
weet and holy in his sight. The sin of Cain was on his soul—and even *' 
as Cain heard in the awful silence the voice of God calling on him for 
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the life that he had- hurled ‘from earth, so he heard it now, as in his 
agony he shrieked aloud to the dead to waken, and free him from his 
eurse!—to arise and live again, so that he should not bear this doom 
through life and h eternity! And his own voice, as it echoed 
back upon the stillness, left silence as the mocking answer of his prayer, 
that silence which must for ever stretch betwixt the dead and him. 

He shuddered in the sultry warmth of day, like one who shivers in 
dank, icy waters ; and stood looking down upon the white, serene face, 
and the hair that was blackened with blood, looking, with the dulled, 

ysed stupor of remorse. 

This man had loved him, had suffered for him, had borne with sacrifice 
and wrong for his sake, had cleaved to him closer than a brother,—and 
he had slaughtered him as we slaughter a brute ! 

Yesterday living, in all the fulness, the strength, the beauty, the rich 
rejoicing glory of his manhood, and to-day dead—dead !—carrion that lay 
sightless to the sunshine, senseless to all sound, powerless to lift his hand 
against the feeblest insect that should begin the fell work of the tomb, 
useless save to be thrust away by hasty hands out of the remembrance of 
men into the dark and brutal silence of the grave. 

Standing there beside him, a terror, such as falls upon men in their 
own death-hour, when every forgotten sin stands out to damn them, fell 

his murderer ; rending asunder the iron of a pitiless nature ; striking 
to dust, as the lightning shivers steel, the unyielding strength which 
had refused to know remorse, aud had gazed with a chill smile upon 
the agonies of death; smiting down upon his knees, as with the wrath 
of God, the mortal whose passions had usurped God’s judgment and 
forestalled God’s summons, who had dared to mete out life and death as 
though he were not Man but Deity. 

Now for the first hour he realised what he had done :—and struck by it 
as by a blow, he staggered and fell, his head bowed, his arms stretched out, 
the dews of a mortal agony thick upon his brow, his brain on fire with 
the horrible surging of the blood, that, like a pent-up flood, seemed burst- 
ing to break from bondage. 

And suddenly in that dread silence where he knelt beside the dead, 
there arose, joyous and melodious, the evening song of the birds without, 
where they fluttered amidst the ilex leaves; and the tender sound struck 
on his ear as a knife strikes upon bare quivering nerves, In those frail 
things, born for a summer’s span, which could be crushed by a young 
child’s feeble grasp, the great mystery of Life was left; and here—here 
his hand had shattered it for ever :—a lifetime of remorse could not 
restore what he had destroyed and trampled out in the brute fury of one 
crime. 

That sound broke his stupor, and perchance saved him from madness; 
his chest rose and fell as though heaving against bands of iron; the blood 
beat and surged abeut his brain; the iron of his nature broken asunder, 
— and gave way, and one deep gasping sob quivered in the air as 

sank forward, calling in his blind agony on the name of the dead. 


There, beside the man whom he had loved and murdered, they found him 
when, far towards the night, they broke open the barred door—found him 
lying senseless. 
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For two months the wise men who gathered about his bed because he 
had gold and rank, and sought to drive away the fell Eumenides which fol- 
lowed a fell crime, with the poor miserable herbs and poisons that their 
pharmacopeia taught them, held his life in danger, and called his peril by 
a lengthy name. 

More briefly, it was but the mad beating of the prisoned blood, which, 
hot and surging like the waves of a sea, flooded all the chambers of the 
brain, already filled with distorted thoughts and abhorred sounds, the off- 
spring, not of the phantasia of delirium, but worse—of the memories of 

ilt. Worse; for the madman or the fever-stricken, made sane, leaving 

is bed, leaves far behind him all which turned it into hell; but 
when the lurking fire in his blood had, flame-like, of itself burned down 
into exhaustion (or, as the wise men better loved to phrase it, when “ they 
had cured him”), with him arose every dread shape that had made night 
horrible and day sickly; and with him they passed out into the world, 
and mingled with the things of daily life, and followed him—denying 
him solitude, forbidding him rest. In those awful hours when but one 
of two issues had seemed inevitable for him— insanity or death—these 
had been ever before him; the Sorceress, with the wanton glamour of 
her divine loveliness, whose kiss seemed ever scorching on his lips, whose 
laugh seemed ever mocking on his ear; and the Dead whom he had 
slaughtered at her bidding, whose dying sigh quivered for ever on the 
air, and whose face, with the eyes wide open to the light, with their last 
look of wild appealing pain, for ever was before him. 

When he arose and went forth again amongst men, with what seemed 
to the world, which had thrilled with the horror of his story, an unaltered 
bearing, an unnatural negligence and calm, these were with him still— 
spectres of the Passion which had betrayed him, of the Crime with 
which his soul was stained. Before the tribunal of God, in the horrors 
of night and solitude, when none were by to stand betwixt him and the 
sin which made his conscience its own hell, betwixt him and the desire 
which rioted still for this woman’s lost loveliness, though, swift as naphtha 
leaps to flame, his mad love had changed to hatred, his chastisement 
grew more ghastly with every day which dawned, with every hour that 
passed. It was even as the chastisement of Orestes, followed by those dread 
shapes which tracked him through his doom, and lay beside him even on 
the threshold of the altar of God, watching him while he slept, so that 
his sleep was peaceless; while he waked, so that his day was joyless; 
while he prayed, so that his prayer was fruitless—those Eumenides which 
are but type and figure of the Passions. 

There are natures which in their anguish seek the fellowship of their 
kind, as a wounded deer will seek his herd ; there are others which shun 
it, as the stricken eagle soars aloft to die alone, howsoever the blood be 
dropping from his broken wings. Strathmore’s nature, proud, tenacious, 
unyielding as iron, was the last. Pitiless himself, he abhorred pity, and 
if he yielded little mercy to misery, he asked none for his own. There- 
fore the world, when he rose from his bed and entered it once more, 
marvelled at his heartlessness, and deemed him unchanged, untouched! 
So the world, great liar though it be, is oftentimes deceived! Un- 
changed !—if the iron that has passed through the fire be unchanged 
after the furnace which has molten it in its scorch till it bent like a rivet 
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up like a lion from his lair, and now could never more be drug 
sleep; all of softness which his guilty love had lent his nature had been 
swept aside in the whirlwind, and its pitiless strength had centred in 
but one purpose, one desire, one craving: that of vengeance. For his 
character was one of those in which cruelty is twin-born with suffering, 
and which, having tasted of crime as the tiger blood, seeks more, and 
blots out sin by sin. His curse had been born of his vengeance; yet 
but to crush out his agony he craved vengeance yet again. For this 
man, who had held himself his own god to mould his destiny at will, 
who had deemed he ruled his desires under iron curb, and who had looked 
on in cold disdain while others suffered or rejoiced, indifferent to joy as 
he was steeled to pain, endured tortures such as weaker, gentler natures 
never know—let them thank Heaven for their exemption! However 
guilty and born wholly of the senses his love had been, he had rise. a 
to devotion the woman who had betrayed him ; the very air she breathed 
had been sacred to him; he had been jealous of the very winds that 
played amongst her hair, and he would have staked his life upon her love, 
even as he did stake his honour and his peace. What marvel that now 
“the hate wherewith he hated her was yet greater than the love where- 
with he had loved her?” For her hand had hurled him into an abyss 
of guilt; her kiss had breathed upon his lips a curse that must for ever 
lie there; her tempting had allured and betrayed him into crime, which 
however the law and the world freed him from all stain, marked him out 
for ever in his own sight and in the sight of God—a murderer. 

And go whither he would his curse pursued him. In the watches of 


reed, then was he so: not else. All that was evil in him had wel 
to 


night it wakened him, and he cried out in its agony with the cold sweat 


dank upon his brow. In the chill dawn it uprose with him, till the 
7 of day looked hideous, and made him turn from it as from the gaze 
of an accusing angel. Passing the open doors of church or cathedral it 
ursued him, for the hot sun seemed streaming down upon the written 
w which guards the sanctity of life, and forbids its golden chord to be 
cut asunder by the hand of man. Amidst the peopled world it haunted 
him, till the purple wine in his glass looked red with blood, and through 
the riotous laughter of brilliant revel he heard ever in his ear the piteous 
shiver of one dying sigh. In the gay glare of gaslight, or in the grey 
shadows of the twilight, in the rush of crowds or in the stillness of his 
chamber, he saw the face of the dead; he saw the shudder of the 
laboured breath, the anguish of the death-spasm, the life-blood winding 
slowly, slowly, in its dark and slimy trail amidst the grasses, and soaking 
the fair and trailing hair. Like unto Cain’s had been his crime; like 
unto Cain’s was now his chastisement. And the brand burned not the 
less, but the more, upon his soul because it was not written on his brow 
for men to read. 
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Ill. 


REQUIEM ATBRNAM. 


Ir was a damp, yellow autumn night, with the melancholy sighing of 
winds through the dense Druidic woods, and white vapours rising from 
the meres and estuaries to sweep chillily across the sward. A profound 
silence reigned over White Ladies—a silence in which the “calling of 
the sea” could be heard from afar off, where the Western Ocean washed 
its time-worn reefs, and each fall of the yet green leaves trembled audibly 
through the stillness. And in this silence, complete as that of mountain 
solitudes, save for the moaning murmur of the restless seas and the weary 
lulling of the winds as they swept through the pathless forests, a man on 
foot, and alone, took his way through the woods on an errand that it is 
rarely given to mortals to fulfil: he went to atone to the Living for a 
wrong to the Dead. Fool! 

We can destroy, but we cannot restore; and the soul may labour futilely 
through the Jength of weary years, to upbuild, what one brief hour of its 
passions has sufficed to shatter into dust. Sin ever comes obedient to 
man’s bidding ; Expiation, fugitive and fleeting, mocking him, eludes his 


He walked through the gloom of the descending night, with the pale 
skies above him, and in his hand the dead man’s letter. It seemed to him 
that that which he must say to the one whom he had widowed in her 
youth would be better said beneath the shroud of night than in the garish 
day. He went on alone, while at intervals a water-bird started at his 
step, and the hoot of an owl pierced the silence ; went on till he reached 
the dwelling to which they had directed him, where it stood shut away 
by forest trees from the lonely road. No living thing was near; the 
faint bark of a dog baying in the distance the only sound which broke 
upon the night, while the moon shone fitfully on the dark rustic porch 
and the lozenge-shaped panes of the casements. The door was ny oe 
open, aud since no one answered to his summons, he thrust it farther bac 
and entered; the house seemed empty. There was no light save that of 
the moon’s rays as they strayed in, and of a dim lamp burning above the 
staircase: the rooms on either side the entrance were deserted, though 
they bore the trace of recent occupance, and in one, as the moonbeams 
fell upon it, he saw the outline of an easel, and the white pages of a book 
x upon a music-stand. The house appeared forsaken, and he went 

owly onward up the stairs, guided by the little oil-lamp that swung 
there, and bending his head to avoid the beams of the low ceiling. Ina 
chamber to his left, as he mounted the staircase, he saw the glimmer of 
light, and followed it; he thought he had mistaken the dwelling, and 
here might find some who would direct him aright, for he knew but little 
of the by-roads and homesteads about. He paused on the threshold of 
the bed-chamber, and struck lightly on the panels of the door; it was 
opened by a woman, who looked up at him alarmed and curious at the first * 
moment, then dropped him a lowly reverence as she recognised the lord 
of the manor. 

Strathmore uncovered his head and slightly advanced. 
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«Tam Lord Cecil Strathmore. Can I see your mistress ?” 

She hesitated, and looked uncertain. 

“I suppose so, my lord—if so be as you wish——” 

“T desire to see her, now.” 

The woman noticed that his voice was hoarse, seeming to tremble 
slightly, and, in obedience rather to that sign than to his desire or his 
rank, fell back to let him pass into the room. 

« Will you walk hither, then, if you please, my lord ?” 

“ Here ?” | , 
He followed her, wondering at the place chosen, into the dimly lit bed- 
chamber, that to him looked as deserted as the rest of the dwelling. The 
woman preceded him, herself strangely silent and subdued, and drawing 
aside the muslin curtains of a whieh stood, in foreign mode, in an 

alcove, motioned him thither, without a word, to her side. 

At the gesture he paused involuntarily. 

“Good God! is she ill ?” 

The servant looked at him surprised, and her voice sank to a whisper: 

“Til? I thought your lordship knew she died at dawn to-day ?” 

“ Dead !” . 

The word rattled in his throat, he staggered back against the wall, and 
leaned there, his face covered, his breath thick and laboured: another 


- life lay heavy on his soul ! 


“ 4 few weeks ago, my lord,” went on the woman, while her voice 
faltered and grew thick with tears, “a letter came from Paris—leastways, 
it was that post-mark—with a strange writing on the envelope, and inside 
of it another letter from Major Erroll. Mademoiselle Lucille read the 
note from my master first, and as she read her face grew scared and 
awful, with a piteous look in her eyes, like a lamb’s they’re leading to 
slaughter. She seized the letter it had come in, and her eyes had scarce 
fell on it before she gave a cry like a death-ery, my lord, and sunk down, 
all cold and senseless and crouched together.” 

The woman’s voice stopped with a low gasping sob. 

“We did all we could, my lord—indeed we did; but the minute the 
doctor see her, he said as there was no hope; that a sudden shock had 
shattered her brain, and that the cruelest thing to wish for her was life. 
Oh, my lord! and so young as she was! She never knew any one of us 
again, not even the child, but day there, weeks through, with no sense or 
sight in her beautiful eyes. She sank slowly of sheer exhaustion, oo 
off like a fower. And, at length, at sunrise this morning she died. 
suppose your lordship will know what has chanced to my master? His 
letter that she held clenched in her hand, the doctor took and lockéd u 
with other papers, but that in the strange handwriting was left, and 
made bold to read it. It came from a gentleman, who wrote that Major | 
Erroll had been shot in some duel at Paris, and had bade him as wrote 
it enclose that letter to Mademoiselle de Vocqsal if he fell. I know nothing 
else, my lord; I only know that the news killed my mistress.” 

She ceased ; and each of her homely words struck like steel to the heart 
of her hearer, staining his soul with the guilt of two lives blotted out by his 
hand from the Living. Deap! Had he known her and loved her well, 
the word could scarce have echoed more hideously in his ears than now, 
when it met him on the threshold mocking the atonement that he came 
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to offer, and striking paralysed and powerless the soul which, in its pre- 
sumption, had thought to strike the balance with its sin, and cover crime 
by costless expiation. Dzap! He leaned against the wall, with his 
head bowed in silence; the direst agony that racks men in their hours 
of bereavement was mercy to this man’s remorse. 

Then he raised his head slowly and moved towards the couch, whilst 
the woman turned away so that,she did not look upon his face; she, who 
only had heard of his close friendship with the dead man, thought he was 
moved by grief at his friend’s loss, and his rank made his sorrow sacred 
and unapproachable in her eyes. He drew near the bed, impelled by 
some resistless impulse to look on the work that he had wrought, urged 
by that strange self-chastisement which forces us to drink to the uttermost 
dregs from the cup of retribution. The pale lamp-light fell on the white 
and delicate couch, fit bier and pall for the early youth thus early smitten 
to the tomb, and on the bed she lay—dead in the opening summer of her 
life—dead like a lily rudely broken in its bloom. The love faithful in life 
was faithful unto death ; she had gone to rejoin her husband ! 

The lifeless form lay there in its ethereal and solemn loveliness, her hands 
tightly folded on her breast, her eyes closed as though in slumber, bearing 
no sign of the Destroyer’s hand, save in the hue that blanched the lips, on 
which, even now, a sigh seemed set, a voiceless prayer suspended. And 
in strange contrast with her mother’s mournful and motionless repose, 
her wo pillowed on the heart that had no throb for her, her brow rest- 
ing on the arm that gave her no embrace, her breath leaving its fresh 
warmth on the lips that answered her by no caress, lay a young child 
sleeping. Life in its earliest bud, side by side with Life stricken in its 
fullest bloom! the light gold locks commingling with the dark unbound 
waves of her mother’s hair, the flushed cheek, with its rose-leaf hue, lying 

inst the one now colourless and cold, the soft and dreamless sleep of 
ildhood beside the chill and hopeless slumber of the tomb. 
“The child would not leave her, my lord,” whispered the woman. 
“She sobbed herself to sleep there trying to waken her mother, and I 
had not the heart to stir her. Poor orphan! she is but an infant; only 
two pee old, and a love-child! What will become of her!” 
“ Her future shall be my care.” 
His voice sounded dull and hoarse in his own ear as he answered the 
brief words; standing there, the hideous -mockery of the atonement he 
had come to offer seemed to arise and jibe and gibber in his face before 
the holy hush of death, and the hand of God seemed stretched to sever 
him from those whom he had slain, and bid him stand aloof, alone on 
earth, with no companion save his crime. 
He was too late! Too Late! 
_ The words seemed wailing through the air—the eternal requiem of 

every sin; and as he stood there, with his head bowed in the faint lamp- 
light of the chamber of death, the young child, waking from her sleep, 
stirred as from some joyous dream, and pushed her fair hair from her eyes, 
and laughed up in innocence and gladness in his face. With an involun- 
tary gesture he spurned her from him as though some accursed thing had 
crossed his vision :—her lips wore her father’s smile. 

Stricken by that look as by the sword of an avenging angel, he 
turned and went out into the silent night; and in his ear the ceaseless 
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moaning of the distant seas, and the weary cry of the winds, wander- 
ing and without rest, followed in his path with one eternal wail— Too 
late! Too late!” 


IV. 
“GOOD AND EVIL AS TWO TWINS CLEAVING TOGETHER.” 


“You drink the bitterness of Remorse? Taste the sweetness of Re- 
venge.” 

The words stole softly to his ear in the stillness as he paced down the 
ruined cloisters of the Abbey, breaking in on the far-off lulling of the 
seas and the hoot of the night-birds near. They pierced so strangely to 
the secret of his thoughts, broke in so suddenly on the solitude, in which 
no living thing was near him, that he started and looked up with, for one 
instant, what in a weaker man might have been akin to superstition. The 
fitful moonlight, slanting greyly in through the low pointed arches, fell 
across the figure of a woman leaning against the moss-grown pillar of 
the cloister-side ; and in the dress, worn something as Arabs wear their 
garments, with the vivid colours which marked her tribe, and in the pro- 
found melancholy of the Sclavonian features, he recognised the Bohemian 
Redempta, who thus crossed his path for the third time like some fixed 
recurrent fate. 

His steps were involuntarily arrested, and he paused, sors at her in 
the ieealiali whilst her gaze steadily met his, without boldness yet 
without fear, with something compassionate in its mournful fixity; and 
as she moved forward where a brighter streak of the moon-rays fell, he 
saw that the olive-bronze of her cheek had paled, and that her deep-set 
eyes were alit with a luminous gleam. 

“Well!” she said, slowly, . the kiss burn like poison now ? Was 
sin born of the love, and a crime of the sin, and a bitter curse of the 
crime? Were the words of Redempta aright?” 

He flung her out of his path with unconscious violence ; the passions 
that were at work within him made this mocking travesty of them seem 
scarce so much insult as jibe. 

“ Out of my way, woman—devil—whichever you are |” 

“ More devil than woman, for, like you, I hate !”’ 

The answer came slowly and bitterly from her lips with menacing 
meaning; the ferocity of his grasp and his words seemed to have swept 
unnoticed over her, and to have stirred her no more than the sweep 
of the forest wind past her cheek. Her intonation caught his ear, and 
he turned and looked more closely at her features, on which were written 
the dark passions of the Sclavonic character, masked by that melancholy 
composure natural to the Eastern blood which mingled in her veins. He 
saw that this woman’s words were not the offspring of charlatanry if they 
might be those of a maniac’s wanderings, and he paused, instinctively 
drawn by the fate which seemed to have interwoven her knowledge and 
her actions with his own. Of that moment’s pause she seized advantage, 
and leaned towards him, changing her slow and imperfect English for ber 
Own swift, mellow Czeschen. , 

“Listen! You are an English noble, rich and full of power—I a 
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wandering Czec, whom your laws call a tramp and your scorn calls a 
vagrant, and yet—yet—listen! I, the daughter of Phara, the gispy, can 
give you what your wealth cannot buy nor your power command—lI can 
give you your vengeance!” 

By the faint yellow light she saw in his eyes rise the steel-like glitter 
of his dangerous wrath as he thrust her back. 

“ You are mad, or an impostor! Let me pass, woman! I am in no 
mood for fooling !” 

A smile bitter as his own crossed her face, and she did not move from 
his path. | 

e AmI? Look in my face and see! Listen first, my lord, ere you 
judge! If the words of Redempta were error that she spoke to you long 
ago in Bohemia, then say she speaks falsely now ;—if you did not find, 
as she foretold to you a brief while since in France, that your love, 
changed to hatred, will know no rest for its throes till it is slaked in re- 
venge, then believe that she lies to you now. But if you found these 
things true, then judge her by them: as true is her hatred for her whom 
you hate, as sure is her power to point yor your vengeance. Say! were 
they truth or error? Say!’’ 

he waited for his answer, and he was silent, where she stood fronting 
him in the dim moonlight of the ruined cloister; a bitter wrath was in 
his eyes, a haughty menace on his lips, but the melodious appealing voice 
of the Bohemian carried its own conviction, and in a measure disarmed 
his anger; her words struck too closely home.to the curse he bore within 
him to be heard idly or with scorn, and the soul of this man, in whom 
much that was great commingled with dark and evil crimes, was too in- 
stinctively true to itself and to others to sully itself by a lie even to a 
beggar. She saw the advantage gained, and pursued it, her voice grow- 
ing swifter, and sunk to a whisper, whilst the untutored poetry of her 
natural speech lent dignity, almost solemnity, to the Bohemian tongue in 
which she spoke. . 

“They were truth !—and you have known their bitterness. Listen, 
then! I have followed you here to your own country to be heard, for 
what you vainly seek I can point out, what I vainly crave you can work. 
Listen! The worm burrows, where the tiger cannot reach; the tiger 
tears and rends to death, where the worm would be trampled and erushed 
under foot; let them both work together! Will you hold your re- 
venge in your own grasp, to let its blow fall, slowly, surely, sharply, at 
what hour you will ?—will you shatter the jewels from her breast, the 
smile from her lips, the laughter from her eyes, the world from her feet ? 
—will you hold her fate in your grip, meting it out at your will, crush- 
ing all that wanton loveliness which has betrayed you, as you might crush 
this velvet-painted moth in your hand? If you will, then, my lord, listen 
to the words of Redempta, who, though ahungered and athirst, a wav- 
derer on the earth, without home or people, poor, and stricken, and deso- 
late, will ask no reward of you save one—one!—to see her suffer!” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, stealing out in the hushed night with 
a terrible and ghastly meaning ; her healt clenched unconsciously upon 


his arm, her eyes gleamed with a lurid thirsty light, and the immutable 
and melancholy calm that veiled her features, as it veils the faces of the 
Easterns beneath the throes of strong emotion, only lent but a more 
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deadly strength to the last words than the wildest curse of passion could 
have carried with them. To doubt her was no longer possible; and he 
answered her nothing where they stood in the sickly autumn moonlight, 
the air around them filled with the faint and mournful soughing of the 
sea, and the lull of the winds among the cloisters of the dead Dominicans. 
“ To see her suffer !”’ 

It was the lust of his own soul—this merciless and brutal longing to 
draw within his grasp the vile and lovely thing who had been his mad- 
ness and his curse, and watch his vengeance work, and fester, and eat its 
way into her very soul, whilst he stood calmly by, as men in ancient days 
stood to watch the lovely limbs of women stretched and broken on the 
rack. For Strathmore, who had been born pitiless, had now become 
cruel. 

The Bohemian was silent also; she seemed to have lost all memory 
of his presence or her errand; and when she leaned against the broken 
archway, her eyes were vaguely looking onward into the darkening 
night, and as her hands moved unconsciously over her chain of Egyptiau 
berries, her lips muttered still : 

“ Thou knowest how I have toiled to keep my oath. Grant me but 
this—but this! To see her suffer ere I die—suffer as she made thee. 
Vengeance is righteous |” 

A smile more evil than the worst curse that ever lodged on human 
lips, came upon Strathmore’s face where the watery light of the moon 
fell on it. Having tasted guilt, he had ceased to abhor guilt; racked by 
remorse, he was still athirst for added crime, and the fires that seethed 
his soul neither chastened nor purged, but only burned what was iron 
into steel. 

“Righteous?” he said, with a sneer, while his voice was laboured 
with the passions roused by this woman’s tempting, but suppressed by her 
presence. “‘ No!— it is hellish. But what matter ?— it is sweet. Answer 
me, impostor or devil, whichever you be—why do you hate ?” 

A weary smile, haggard as grief, crossed her lips for one moment, and 
a strange softness trembled over all her face. 

“ Why, why!” she cried. And the melancholy Czeschen words rose 
plaintively upon the silence. “Why do women ever hate, sorrow, 
travail, rejoice, lament? Because they love! I loved—I—the vagrant, 
the gipsy, the fortune-teller, whom delicate women shrink from as from 
pollution, loved, what she—the aristocrat, the courted darling, the 
beauty of courts—robbed from me. I loved—oh God! it is not of the 
past. I love still! my beloved, my beloved !” 

Her head drooped upon her breast with a low gasping sob, and her 
form trembled as though she shivered at the wind; then she threw back 
her head and stood erect with her stag-like gesture, the light glit- 
tering flame-like in her eyes, the dark blood burning flame-like on her 

Ww. 

“We met in Galicia. He was an Austrian soldier, a noble like your- 
self, and he found beauty in me, and [ loved him, as the ehill, pampered, 
luxurious women of his world never love. 1 was his toy, but he—he 
was my god! What others called my shame, was my glory; what 
Others held my sin, was my crown ; and I said in my soul, ‘ I have lived 
enough, since I have lived to be thus dear to him.’ I quitted my tribe 
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to become his mistress; and when Lennartson left the province, and 
went to Vienna; I followed him—and he loved me still, though where he 
once gave me days, he gave me hours. And when he went to Southern 
France, I forgot my people and my country, and followed him still 
thither—and still he loved me, though where he once gave me hours, he 
gave me moments. It is ever so with men’s love! And there he saw 
HER. By night, as I crouched under the myrtle shrubs of her villa to 
see his shadow, where it fell, I saw him in her gardens; by day, hidden 
under the pines, watching for his horse’s gallop, I saw them riding to- 
ther. She beguiled him even as she beguiled you; he loved her, and 
e was lost to me for ever! For a while, I know scarcely how long, time 
was a blank to me. I remember nothing; people who tended me said 
afterwards that I went mad—it may have been so. The first thing I 
remember is, when I crawled out and found my way to his house, there 
was a crowd about—a crowd whispering and awe-stricken ; and when 
I pushed my way through them, I saw him 5 

A shiver ran through her frame, and her voice dropped; she waited 
one instant, then summoned back the proud and mournful calmness with 
which she spoke : 

‘*T saw him, dead, shot by his own hand . . . . and those about him 
were saying how she had laughed and taunted him the night before, 
and how, maddened by her, he had left her presence and ended the life 
that she had made worthless. She had slain him !—and when they told 
her she felt no remorse for her work, but went to a ball in her diamonds 
and her loveliness with a laugh on her lips. And by his corpse, when it 
lay there, wet, pale, its beauty shattered, and its glory stricken, I took 
my oath to God and him to know no rest until I had revenged him!” 

She paused again; and in the silence between them there sounded the 
melancholy lulling of the ocean like the endless ebb and flow of human 
passions, ever renewing, never at rest. Then her chanting and melo- 
dious tones took up their burden once more : 

“And I have kept my vow. I joined my own people again; but, 
unseen, undreamt of by her, I have followed in her track, groping in the 
dark for some dropped clue, some broken thread to guide me to the 
redemption of my oath. She never saw me save once, when she bade 
her hireling strike me out of her path like a dog; yet I never let 
her escape me, but followed ever in her shadow, as her doom should 
follow a murderess. Oftentimes my errand seemed hopeless, and I 
said in my heart, ‘ Fool! can the field-lark cope with the falcon? can the 
emmet destroy the gazelle ?—how then canst thou reach her ?’ Yet ever 
again J took patience and courage, since ever in my ear his voice seemed 
crying ‘Revenge! revenge!’ and when my soul fainted because of the 
weariness of its travail, I thought of him as I had beheld him, driven to 
his death by her, with his beautiful face shattered and ghastly, and bathed 
in its blood! Then I gathered my strength afresh, and afresh pursued 
her, blindly, but yet in security, for I believed that the hour would come 
when the God of Vengeance at length would deliver her into my hand. 
And lo! the hour at last is here. Yet now that I have the knowledge my 
power is too weak to turn it against her. I, poor and lowly, and whose 
voice would never be heard, cannot use what J have found. But you, 
English lord, can do with it what you will. J, the Vagrant, and you, the 
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Noble, both hate ; let the great take the key to his vengeance from the 
obscure. The worm has burrowed, let the tiger rend !”’ 

Her voice ceased, and there was silence again between them, whilst 
the winds swept with hollow echo through the arched cloisters where 
they stood, these strange companions thus strangely drawn together, 
with the great chasm of social difference yawning between them, only 
bridged by the community of hatred, which, like the community of love, 
binds together those who are farthest asunder. He had heard her 
throughout without interruption, and as the moonlight fell about him she 
saw the varied passions that swept across his face, and the tiger glare 
darkening his eyes. As dried wood ready for the burning leaps up to 
the touch of flame, so the lust of revenge which was within him Teast up 
to the woman’s words, “ Zo see her suffer!’ He, too, was athirst for 
it. All that was evil and merciless latent in his nature—and there was 
very much—had fastened on one desire: to wreak the fulness of some 
hideous revenge where he had blindly doted. And he stood now silent, 
while many thoughts coursed through his brain, larve of evil which the 
hotbed of remorse was swiftly nourishing to deed. 

A profound and rapid reader of human character and motive, this 
woman’s soul was bare before him as a book, and in it he read—truth. 
Her history brought back to him that which had once been told him at 
Vernonceaux of Mare Lennartson’s death and of its cause, and he saw 
that the heart of the Bohemian, untamed and untutored, knowing no 
god but its love, and no heaven but its hate, would make no erring flight 
to the quarry of its vengeance. He saw that this woman held, or believed 
she held, the key to the redemption of her oath ; and he saw that, weak 
with her sex’s tenderness, yet thereby strong as her sex ever is, ignorant, 
and malleable as wax in his guidance, yet with the tenacity of an Indian in * 
tracking the trail she followed, she would be his tool to work as he would, 

For one moment he paused; the pride of rank and of habitual re- 
serve, rather, perchance, than any nobler principle, shrinking from asso- 
ciation with the Gitana, rejecting the employment of one thus,far beneath 
him, loathing his instrument because he must make it even with himself 
if he once stooped to use it. That moment passed; then he motioned 
her from him : 

‘*T will hear you ; follow me.” 

And she followed him in silence down the cloister as he went onwards 
to the entrance of the Abbey, which stood out, a grey, sombre, — 
pile, in the moonlight that was shining white upon its delicate fretwor 
and its pointed windows, and leaving deep in shadow its masses of Nor- 
man stone and battled wall shrouded in their vast elm-forests. . . . 


An hour afterwards the dark figure of the Bohemian moved swiftl 
and silently across the park of White Ladies, taking the road which led 
to the little hamlet beyond the gates, and at the window of the library 
where his audience had been given to this strange, unfitting guest, 
Strathmore stood leaning out to catch the coolness of the autumn night 
—fire seemed on his brain, fire in his blood, for the hatred of men of his 
race had ever outweighed and outstripped the sweetness and the madness 
of their love. And as a sleuth-hound scents the trail of what he would 
hunt downward to its death, so he now saw shadowed out before him the 
sure track of a deadly vengeance. 
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Here, beneath the roof of the Dominican Abbey, which once had shel- 
tered both, both seemed beside him: the woman who had betrayed him, 
the man whom he had slain. The sweat of a great horror gathered thick 
upon his brow—flee where he would these must ever pursue him, wander ° 
where he would for ever on his lips must burn the delicious lie of her 
guilty kiss, for ever in his path must rise the spectre of that death-agony 
which he had gazed on with a smile. For Conscience is God ; and hide 
us where we will, it tracks us out, and we must Jook whither it bids, we 
must listen to that which it utters, we must behold that whieh it brings, 
in the reeling revel as in the silent dawn, in the dull stapor of sleep as in 
the riotous din of orgies ;—from its pursuit there is no escape, from its 


tribunal there is no appeal. 
And where he stood, while through the silence there seemed to echo 


the mocking music of Marion Vavasour’s sweet, accursed laugh, and 
down the hush of night there semed to tremble the dying sigh of him 
whom he had murdered at her bidding ; good and evil strove together iu 
his soul; the remorse that should have purified like fire, and the hatred 
which, like fire, would destroy. 

Atonement! his soul hungered for it. It had been shattered from his 
hand to-night; yet, later on, it might be wrested back. If he gathered, 
by his will a by his wealth, about the young child whom he had 
orphaned, all that earth can know of gladness, shelter, riches, tenderness ; 
if, for her father’s sake, and in her father’s trust, he made her future 
cloudless as the life of the flower which but opens to the light to rejoice 
through the sunny length of a fair sammer day, and made her lips only 
_ his name im gratitude and blessing, the sin might be atoned? 
He had loved the man whom he had brutally slain: through the young 
life given by the dead, should expiation to the dead be wrought. 

Expiation to the dead ; but to the living Vengeance. The lust for it 
was in his blood as strong as at that hour when his hand had been upon 
her throat, her life within his grasp :—and the power of vengeance lay now 
within his grip. “ Zo see her suffer”—sufier, and plead for mercy, and 
be denied, even as she had denied it, and find her loveliness of no avail 
to shield her from the doom of an unerring and a pitiless fate! For this 
his soul was athirst ; to its purpose his life was set; he saw it looming 
through the darkness of the future ; the pursuit in which his speed would 
never slacken, in whose success his will would never relent. 

In this hour, when he stood alone in the autumn night, with no com- 
panion save the distant lulling of the weary seas; of his remorse was be- 
gotten his atonement, of his hatred his revenge. 

Twin-born, must not one strangle the other in the birth? Or, twin- 
nurtured unto strength and life, could both prosper side by side ? 
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ETIENNE MEHUL. 


In one of the narrow streets running from the Faubourg Poissonniére, 
a window was opened on a fifth floor on a September evening in 1782, 
and the powdered head of a very young man peeped out. There was not 
much to see in the street beneath, only dirty women and children, an old- 
clothes dealer, a man with a barrel of lemonade on his back, another with 
a basket of fruit, whose bruises were cleverly concealed by leaves and 
flowers ; but the young man did not look down, but straight before him. 
In the gloomy house opposite there was a window open too, just sach a 
small, modest window as his own. But a flower-pot and a birdcage were 

laced on the ledge and secured by gay ribbons, to prevent them being 
Rien down by the wind. Inside the room were two beds, with a holy- 
water vessel above them, and a wardrobe. Besides these there were a 
table and a couple of chairs, littered with things, a guitar, a dirty bouquet 
of artificial flowers, shoes which could only fit a child or a Cinderella, a 
pink silk apron, and so on. 

We can hardly suppose that the young man’s eyes were so sedulousl 
fixed on these articles, and it is probable that he noticed them as little as 
did the blind old woman who was sitting in her arm-chair and sunning 
herself at the window, for upon the table there was something which de- 
served to be gazed at more than all the rest. Marion, the prettiest cho- 
rister at the Opera, had selected this remarkable seat in order to sew a 
silver braid upon a white skirt. In spite of her task, however, she found 
time to look across maliciously and sing a merry chanson. And she sang 
so loudly that she could not hear her name, which the young man re- 
peatedly called, first gently and then louder. . Her head fend lower over 
the skirt, so that her poor neighbour could see scarce more ‘than her 
drooping forehead, the tip of her nose, the long powdered curl which hung 
on her left shoulder, a dainty hand which wielded the needle, and two feet 
in red-heeled shoes, which peeped out like mice from under the skirt and 
beat time to the tune she was singing. 

“Little one, I fancy the old spinet-player, our neighbour, is calling 
you,” the blind woman remarked. 

‘“‘T have no time to trouble about him,” was the reply. 

The supposed old spinet-player disappeared from the window, but soon 
after the sounds of an old piano reached the ears of his busy neighbour. 
They must have been practised hands that touched the keys, and charming 
melodies filled the room like warbling birds. 

“How beautifully the old man plays,” the blind woman murmured ; 
“his hands do not tremble like mine.” 

Who could have told her that their agreeable neighbour was old? 

Marion made no answer, but the needle fell from her little fingers, she 
_ raised her head, the petulant smile disappeared from her charming face, 
and her large black eyes looked across earnestly and longingly. Then 
the girl leaped from her seat, tripped to the window, leant her arm on the 
ledge, and listened attentively. The player suddenly broke off in the 
middle’ of a delicious passage. With one bound he was at the window, 
and cried laughingly to the surprised girl, 
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“ Good evening, mademoiselle; good evening, my good mamma.” 

“Good evening, monsieur,” the two women answered, and Marion 
laughed. And she was very tempting when she laughed. Then she bent 
out of the window, so that they could whisper together without the old 
lady, who was rather deaf, canting them. 

“Oh, I know that you would not hear me just now, for I called your 
name at least twenty times,” he said. 

“ Why did you come home so late last night, and did not fetch me from 
the rehearsal ?”’ 

*‘ Because my music-master kept me to supper—and I was piaying at 
battledore with Desirée.” 

“ Always that wearisome Desirée.”’ 

“ She is amusing, and a hundredfold kinder to me than you, Marion. 
And as I always talk to her about you, she would have cause to say, 
*‘ Always that wearisome Marion,’ but she only said when I left, ‘ Remem- 
brance to pretty Marion.’” 

The girl pouted, and said, “‘I do not want any message from her. And 
in order that you may not break off your sport in future for my sake, I 
wish to tell you that I have chosen another escort. The first chorister 
will in future see me home. He did so yesterday. He is much older 
and more serious than you, and I’l] wager.that he would not play at bat- 
tledore with Mademoiselle Edelmann, [| can tell you.” 

“ And I tell you that I would sooner stab him and take his place than 
surrender my night of escorting you. I advise you, mademoiselle, not 
to let him make love to you at the rehearsals. You have not yet seen 
me when jealous.” 

“Oh! I am not afraid of you; but I thank all the saints that I am 
not under the authority of such a tyrant at rehearsals. There I really 
enjoy my liberty. I must go there in an hour—it is a dress rehearsal, 
and I must be punctual. So good-by, sir; I wish you much pleasure with 
your battledore.”” 

The little demon disappeared, the window was closed, and a green 
curtain drawn. Then her clear voice could be heard singing Blondel’s 
song from Grétry’s new opera : 


Une fiévre brilante 

Un sae me terrassait, 

Et de mon corps chassait 
Mon ame languissante. 


All Paris was singing at this time the melodies from “ Richard Ceeur de 
Lion.” 

An hour later she slipped out of the house like a cat, with her music 
under her arm, and a black cloak thrown on her shoulders, the hood of 
which was pulled over her head. At the corner of the street, though 
she looked back to see whether the young musician—whom her blind 
aunt considered an old and safe protector of her child—was not following 
her as usual in order to offer her his arm. But she did not see him, and * 
he did not come, however slowly she might walk. It was not possible, 
in truth, to see him, for, tortured by jealousy, he had been standing for 
the last hour close to the entrance of the theatre. 

It was a most important rehearsal, for on the following day the latest 
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opera of the great German maestro, Gliick, was to be given. Its name 
was “ Echo and Narcissus,” and Marie Antoinette had ordered that it 
should be put on the stage with all conceivable splendour. The cele- 
brated prima donna, Beauménil, had undertaken the part of Echo, the 
whole court wished to be present at the performance, and all Paris was 
in a state of expectation. Every ticket had been sold long before at 
enormous prices, and not a place was to be had. In spite of this, though, 
no one was admitted to the dress rehearsal, for Maestro Gliick had always 
insisted that the singers should not be disturbed in this most important 
rehearsal of all, and a private order of che queen to the régisseur of the 
Opera had converted the stipulation into a law. Thus, then, the house 
was empty—only the composer, Sacchini, with the wrinkled nose and 
youthfully sparkling eyes; the amiable composer of the “ Savoyards,” 
D’Alyarac; and the witty Beaumarchais, author of a piece called the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” which was at the time being rehearsed, were 
seated in the pit. But even they did not dare a whisper when Gliick’s 
imposing form appeared at the director's desk. The musicians looked 
up to him reverentially, even the most reckless, for they feared the 
“ German bear,” and never played better than under his leadership. The 
singers took the greatest pains, too, and a gracious nod from the maestro 
was considered by them the greatest reward for their exertions. The 
pretty and witty Beauménil alone ventured now and then to oppose him, 
and even sing according to her own idea in some passages, and she alone 
could subdue the tyrant. “Sing as you please, little obstinate,” he 
would say, in such a case; ‘it all sounds deucedly pretty from your lips ; 
I cannot quarrel with you about a couple of notes.” 

The part of Echo was written for her, and suited her admirably, and 
Gliick in his heart was enchanted with his prima donna, She had just 
sung her first aria, the ritornelle was slowly fading away, the maestro 
was smiling, and Beaumarchais nodding in delight to Sacchini, who in 
his enthusiasm was blowing a kiss to the singer, when all at once a voice 
trembling with passion was heard from a side-box : 

‘¢ Mademoiselle Marion, you must not, at such a moment, chatter with 
that long-legged satyr.” 

All eyes were turned in speechless amazement to the speaker, the 
musicians ceased playing, the baton fell from Gliick’s hand, and the few 
words produced an indescribable effect. The falling in of the roof, a 
revolution in the street, musket-shots, the appearance of the queen her- 
self, would hardly have produced such an effect as the sound of a human 
—_ while Gliick was directing. Such a thing had never been heard 

fore ! 

All gazed in horror at the youthful criminal in his modest, almost poor 
garb, who at first did not notice that he had become the object of such 
universal attention. His handsome face was glowing with anger, and 
his dark eyes were fixed on a couple whose fairer half rapidly retreated 
behind a side-scene. 

At this moment Gliick rose in all his majesty. The storm was rolling 
onward. 

_ “ Who is the impudent fellow,” he shouted, “ who dares to disturb me 
in such a way ?” 
The first note of his thundering voice had almost the effect of an 
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electric shock. The young man started and fell back, and, unable to 


utter a syllable, looked imploringly at the great maestro. At this moment 
Mademoiselle Beauménil walked up to Gliick, and laying her clasped hands 
(very beautiful hands they were) on his arm, said, in her sweet voice: 

« Be merciful to this child! Do you not see that he is a musician ? 
I wager that he is poor, and only ventured so much in order to hear an 
opera of the great Gliick.” 

Who could have resisted such words, accompanied by so seductive a 
glance? But they gave another man, too, a sudden and leonine courage. 
With one bound the young sinner leaped on to the stage, and with a 
glance of gratitude at the lovely singer he fell on one knee before the 
maestro, and exclaimed ‘‘ Forgiveness !”’ 

“Do you not know that it is strictly forbidden to come to a rehearsal ?” 
Gliick asked, with the frown of a Jupiter. 

“ T knew it, else I should not have missed a single rehearsal of ‘ L’Echo 
and Narcissus.’ I will endure any punishment you please to inflict on 
me, for my heart’s desire has been fulfilled.” 

Gliick looked down kindly at the kneeling youth. “Get up, and tell 
me first who you are, and why you beeame so angry ?” 

“T wish to be a composer. My name is Etienne Henri Mehul. I 
was sent to Paris from my town of Givet ; my teacher—the organist of 
St. Anne’s Churech—said: ‘ There you must become a great man, if there 
is really anything in you. Run about the streets with open eyes and 
ears, and listen whenever there is anything to hear.’ And I might have 
run about for a year, and not have heard so much as I have done in the 
one hour, when Gliick was wielding the baton.” 

“Who teaches you here ?” 

mee A kind and good instructor, Henry Edelmann, the pianoforte- 
ayer.” 
, d But you still owe me one answer: reflect, Henri Mehul.” 

“Why I became so angry? Because choristers ought not to chatter 
together during your divine music,” the young man replied; but he 
looked down while uttering the words, and his cheeks grew red. 

“That is brave of you. Where are the guilty parties ?”’ 

“Oh! I did not notice them so attentively. I should not be able to 
find them,” little Etienne stammered, staring at the side-scene, behind 
which Marion had disappeared. 

“You are a cunning fellow, but I trust a good musician. But we will 
look into that presently ; for the present you can return to your seat, and 
listen quietly.” 

With what delight did Mehul return to his little box, and devour the 
music which he now really heard! What happiness had befallen him! 
Was he really awake! He bit his little finger several times, to make 
sure that he was not suffering from the delusions of a dream. And 
Marion was now standing half a mile away from the chorus-singer, and 
did not dare raise her eyes, the little coquette. The great maestro, how- 
ever, whom all Paris admired, the ex-teacher of the lovely French queen, 
when she sported as a happy child in the palace of Vienna, Chevalier 
Gliick, the victor of Piecini, whose name had even reached Givet, had 
— kindly to him. Little Etienne drew himself up in his pride. 

ut would he have fared so well had Mademoiselle Beauménil not been 
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t? Certainly not. Had the maestro suspected that it was not his 
music, but Marion’s roguish eyes which led him to take this daring step, 
he would not be sitting here now. Through gratitude he did not take 
his eyes off his preserver, and the lady rewarded him with one of her 
sweetest smiles. When he heard her sing, however, he forgot even little 
Marion: the notes fell like pearls from her lips, and he had a murmur of 
silver bells in his ears. 

Little Etienne was quite intoxicated by all he saw and heard, and had 
difficulty in collecting himself so as to auswer the maestro without con- 
fusion, when he was called at the end of the rehearsal and asked all sorts 
of questions. Beaumarchais was present, and so were Sacchini and 
D’Alyarac, with the melancholy eyes. But Mademoiselle Beauménil 
also stood by the maestro’s side, and when little Etienne looked into her 
smiling face he became quite bold. All the singers and choristers had 
remained at a respectful distance, in order to hear the supposed punish- 
ment of the culprit; and even little Marion had drawn as close as pos- 
sible, in order to catch a word or two, but her whole face was suffused by 
a ruddy tinge, and her eyes were moist with tears. “If anything occurred 
to Etienne, she alone was to blame for it.’’ This she said to herself, and 
silently vowed to her patron saint, Saint Anne, a large yellow wax -candle, 
if she would help the poor fellow through. Ah! she promised herself 
even more—in spite of her jealousy of Desirée Edelmann—little Etienne 
should really have a kiss, that he should. 

After a lengthened conversation, Gliick said : 

“You will come home with me, so that I may thoroughly inquire 
whether there is the making a good musician in you; and Beaumarchais, 
D’ Alyarac, and Sacchini will accompany us, and sit in judgment. Let us 
go, gentlemen !” 

At this moment the eyes of Etienne and his little friend met witha 
long glance. 

“May I come after you in a few minutes?” the young man stam- 
mered. “I should like—I must x 

“He wishes to see his foster-sister home first,’’ Mademoiselle Beau- 
ménil whispered. ‘ The girl is very short-sighted, and limps a little. 
He will be with you in half an hour, I will answer for him.” 

“ How easily a female heart can be engrossed by a pair of pretty 
eyes!’’ Gliick said, with a smile. ‘Let him follow me, then. I will 
wait an hour for him.” 

With these words he turned away, and walked like a king, followed by 
his vassals, from the theatre. e 

“ What will you give me for my help, you little rascal ?” Mademoiselle 
Beauménil said, teasingly. ‘1 saw the glances which flew to the little 
singing-girl. You did not creep in here for the sake of the maestro’s 
opera.” 

“Oh, be merciful, fairest of women! Do not betray me; I am so 
happy now !”? 

“Once more, what will you give me for my help, and my silence ?”” 

“*] will compose an opera for you.” 

The prima donna burst into a loud laugh. ron 

“Good! I aecept your promise. You must redeem it within three 
years, at the latest. You see how merciful I am. But woe on you if 
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you do not keep your word. Fear the anger of a woman, Etienne Mehul 
of Givet !” 

It was about half an hour ere little Etienne had liberated himself from 
Marion. She was too seductive in her tears of repentance and jealousy, 
and she had really given him the first kiss on the last stair, with the room 
door half open in her hand. The blind aunt certainly scolded her for 
keeping her poor neighbour so long in the draught for merely a little 
gossip. After the little musician had given her a solemn promise never 
again to play at battledore with Desirée Edelmann unless she was pre- 
sent, and she had made an arrangement to be introduced to her the next 
morning as his foster-sister, little Etienne dashed down the stairs and 
along the street to the maestro’s house. 

Candles were lit in the musician’s large room. D’Alyarac had just 
played some of his charming melodies, and had risen from the spinet. 
Gliick then led his young protégé to the open instrument. ‘“ Play what- 
ever comes into your head and fingers,” he said. 

And when Etienne had done this, and repeated the music he had heard 
that day correctly and skilfully, the maestro laid music before him covered 
with perfect hieroglyphics, so that at the first glance Etienne felt quite 
dizzy. But he got through it capitally-—so capitally, that Gliick tapped 
him on the shoulder, with the words: 

“If signs do not deceive me, a famous musician will be made in you. 
You can come to me whenever you like so long as] am in Paris. I will 
help you on as far as I can, Etienne Mehul.” 

* And you can come to me too, for ] am a musician, and love my art,” 
said D’Alyarac, “and what I can I will gladly teach you.’ 

“And you can visit me, too, and I will give you an order when the lazy 
performers produce my ‘ Marriage of Figaro ;’ and, to show you that I can 
play an instrument, just sit down in that corner and listen attentively.” 

And while Etienne proceeded to the indicated corner, and the others 
seated themselves in the large chairs, which seemed to be keeping guard 
along the wall, Sacchini whispered to the young man : 

** Do not forget the composer of another ‘ Iphigenia.’ When you have 
an hour at liberty, you will be welcome to him.” 

A large harp stood in a corner with a stool in front of it—a sign that 
the instrument was often used. Beaumarchais sat down to it, and when 
Etienne saw him so sitting, with his noble forehead and fiery eyes slightly 
bent down, he was forced to think of King David playing the harp before 
Saul. And his fingers contrived to draw consoling sounds from the 
strings Sor more than one dark spirit. 

Etienne forgot his hunger and thirst—everything, everything—even 
Marion’s kiss; but one thing he remembered, that he, the boy from 
Givet, was seated in the room of Chevalier Gliick, and, according to the 
maestro’s asseverance, could sit there every day if he liked. 

But Beaumarchais played for a long, long time, and, when he at length 
ceased, Gliick pressed his hands in his usual tender way, while the,two 
other musicians praised the beauty of his performance. But not a sound 
was heard from the young guest, and, when a light was thrown into his 
dark corner, the boy was found lying in a fainting-fit. His head had 
fallen back, his eyes were closed, his delicate lips, slightly parted, allowed 
a glimpse of his pearly teeth. 

“The child is overpowered by my performance—a second infallible 
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sign that he will become a fine musician,” said Beaumarchais with satis- 
faction, though without a sign of sympathy; “ he has a very susceptible 
temperament.” 

“ We will call old Margot, who will bring the boy round,” said Gliick. 

“T had better carry him to her room,” remarked the composer of the 
“ Savoyards.” He raised the light burden in his arms, and soon after re- 
turned with the nurse. “ Margot has persuaded him to open his eyes— 
but, as you know, she is self-willed, has refused any assistance in her 
charitable task, and sent me off. The boy is sitting in her easy-chair,” 

Yes, Etienne Mehul of Givet had really opened his large fine eyes, 
and uttered a heavy sigh. 

“ Poor child!” the old woman murmured, looking at him compas- 
sionately. 

Etienne passed his hand over his forehead, looked timidly around, then 
seized Margot’s rugged hand, and, pressing it to his lips, respectfully 
whispered : 

“ Madame, I am going to entrust a secret to you, for I know you will 
keep it; Iam dying of hunger. Give me a mouthful of bread and a cup 
of wine—but never must a living soul suspect that it was aught but 
Beaumarchais’s harp-playing which robbed me of consciousness,” 

Oh! how the good old dame pitied the child—the prettiest and best - 
bred lad in France, she called him—and how quickly she produced the 
best things from her larder and cellar. 

“‘ How often have I felt vexed at a spoiled pasty and a dish let to get 
cold, because they would never come to an end with their playing and 
scoring. Eat, eat, and regain your strength, my darling child.” 

And little Etienne soon recovered, thanks to the cold fowl, and fruit. 
pie, and strengthening wine which Margot brought him. In the mean 
while, she went like a sensible woman to her master and told him: 

“ The little fellow will be here soon ; his feelings were too affected by 
all the music. I must let him rest awhile; but then he will be like a 
fish in the water.”’ 

When Etienne was at length ready, he said, merrily: “ Madame, I 
owe you my life, ask me for what you like, and if I have it, it is yours.” 

* Well, then, give me a son’s kiss, dear child,” the housekeeper said, 
langhingly, “and whenever you come here, call in at my room, and I 
will look after you as your own mother would do. For you seem to me, 
thanks to the saints, as if you would think of other things than my 
master and his friends do.” : 

“You are right, madame,”’ Etienne answered, roguishly; kissed the 
good dame while thinking of, Marion, and then appeared before his de- 
lighted patrons really as merry as “a fish in the water.” 

On the next day Etienne led the little chorister to the house of his 
teacher, and where would a pair of eyes and a face like Marion’s be re- 
ceived with other than friendliness? She felt a little ashamed, though, 
when Desirée, her feared rival, tripped in, a pretty harmless child of 
twelve years of age, who flew into her arms fondly. Still she played 
with them at battledore for the future, for the charming Desirée grew 
every day older, and Etienne, unhappily, daily more dangerous—at least 
Marion thought so. 

Still the play hours became gradually rarer, for music under the teach- 
ing of such celebrated instructors entirely occupied Etienne Mehul of 
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Givet. In a short time he was quite at home in Gliick’s study, and soon 
discovered all the peculiarities of the maestro. Etienne often sat for 
hours by his side, looking with his sensible eyes ut the notes which 
Gliick’s hands wrote down, or else listening to his wondrous performance. 
Now and then, tco, he ventured to bring him small compositions, and 
the maestro looked over them with kindly attention. At times, too, the 
chevalier, in the midst of his playing, would tell his protégé about 
Vienna and life in the palace, and anecdotes of Maria Theresa and her 
lovely daughters. The portrait of Marie Antoinette, too, held the post 
of honour over the pianoforte. But another feminine portrait on the 
opposite wall attracted Etienne’s eyes far more powerfully than the 
haughty face of the emperor’s daughter—a sweet, loving, girlish face, 
with blue eyes, which el unspeakably sad. And he once plucked up 
the courage to ask Gliick about this enchanting creature; and the 
maestro, thereupon, told him a most touching story. It was the portrait 
of Gluck’s niece, Anna, who died in her seventeenth year, whose delicious 
voice the Abbate Millico had developed, but who was fated to die, a 
young and broken bud. 

‘She died of love for me,”’ said the narrator, on one occasion, “ for 
she loved the son of my enemy, young Piccini, and yet wished to subdue 
this love, in order not to offend me. As if a person can say to love, 
‘Begone!’ Poor child! she died in the struggle: but in her last hour 
she confessed everything to me. Oh, guard against love, Etienne 
Mehul.” 

This happy life was interrupted by Gliick’s departure. Etienne parted 
from his kind patron in deep emotion. ‘“ Let me soon hear something 
good from you,” were Gliick’s parting words. And ere a year had passed 
the pupil was able to write at the end of a letter, m which he told his 
master all about his studies and compositions, and sent him the score of 
an overture, “ La Chasse de Henri LV. :” 

“The Parisians are foolish enough already to speak and write about 
the ‘great Mehul.’ But with you I shall remain until life’s end ‘ little 
Etienne.’ ” 

Although Mehul studied and composed so zealously, and began to be 
celebrated, he did not neglect his ‘ premiers amours,” the little singing 
girl and Desirée Edelmann. To the former he was also bound by the tie 
of gratitude, for without her he would never have had the fortune to 
become a pupil of the great German. It was, in truth, a very easy task 
to show oneself grateful towards so pretty a creature as Marion was. Since 
the death of her blind aunt, Edelmann had taken her into his house, as 
she had long been a most intimate friend of Desirée. The music-master’s 
daughter, however, not only grew up into a charming girl, but also an 
artiste: she was her father’s best scholar, and her pianoforte-playing 
aroused the admiration of all hearers. 

Etienne Mehul had long given up his lessons, but every evening he 
went to Edelmann’s small house as of yore. Two graceful girls tripped 
to meet him—and the musician, whom all Paris was beginning to ap- 
preciate, played with them at battledore, just as if he had never done 
aught else, and there was no counterpoint in the world. And Etienne, 
cleverer than his playmates, compelled them to pay for every miss with a 
kiss—and there was thus no end to the fun and sport. 
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Now and then, though, it happened that he stopped in his play, 
looked serious, pulled out his pocket-book, and wrote down all sorts of 
notes. 

‘« What are you doing there ?”’ his ex-teacher once asked him. 

«Tam composing an opera for the Beauménil; I promised it to her, 
and time is slipping away, and it must be finished in a year.” 

And in a year it was finished, that charming opera called “‘ Une Folie,”’ 
which was performed amid tremendous applause, the Beauménil herself 
undertaking the chief part. This was the memorable evening on which 
Etienne omitted for the first time to play at battledore. 

The storms of the revolution broke out—the cheerful scene was altered; 
well-known forms disappeared, and new, wonderful, and terrible ones rose 
up—it was a fearful time. Etienne Mehul, however, had nothing to fear, 
for he was carried on the waves of popular favour: he composed fiery 
songs for the revolutionists, and his melodies were on the lips of all. His 
songs were as well known and admired in the salons of the aristocrats as 
they were in the streets. And one small house, quite at the end of the 
Faubourg Montmartre, hidden among bushes and trees, was called Mehul’s 
house, and it was spared. Here lived his old teacher, who, palsied by 
illness, and bowed by sorrow at the terrible events of the time, had found 
a refuge there with his daughter and her friend. But they no longer 
played-at battledore : little Etienne stood at the pianoforte, and Desirée 
noted down his new compositions. How lovely she appeared, with her 
tall, graceful form, her delicate, thoughtful face, and deep blue eyes. 
Quite like a disguised aristocrat! And by her side stood the charming 
Marion, the child of the people, who in spite of the terrible times had not 
forgotten her roguish smile, and was called the sunshine of the house— 
Marion, who sang little Etienne’s songs for the first time with a voice that 
resembled the jubilation of a lark. 

This life appeared to Etienne full of unending happiness, until one day 
a friend asked him jokingly, 

“Why do you not marry one of your pretty companions?” 

From this moment all his calmness deserted him, for he could not but 
think of the remark whenever he saw the two girls. To-day he looked 
at Desirée with the resolution, “She shall be my wife ;” to-morrow, 
Marion’s gay laugh made him form the same resolve about her. In this 
way time passed and Paris became*calm again. Desirée Edelmann began 
to give lessons and to play in public, amid general admiration; while 
Marion, on the other hand, was removed to an atmosphere full of splendour 
by an unexpected legacy left her by a distant relation. The delicious 
hours of practising suffered considerable interruptions in consequence of 
these changes. ‘Then it happened that Etienne one summer evening 
invited Desirée in the garden to aecept his hand and heart. But his 
teacher’s daughter heard him pale and trembling, and answered him 
through her tears : 

“It is too late, Etienne. Only yesterday I accepted a man who pro- 
mised to buy back my father’s little property, for whieh he yearns. In 
four weeks I shall marry citizen D. Oh! why did not you speak sooner? 
I loved you so dearly, Etienne !” 

And on the day of Desirée’s marriage we are forced to confess that 
Etienne made the same proposal to little Marion, She was looking too 
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tempting in her pink silk dress and the roses in her powdered hair. But 
the little woman laughed in his face and said : 

“Too late, monsieur; I do not intend to marry now. A year ago I 
would willin ly have become your slave, but I now prefer to command 
slaves myself.’ 

The consequence of this was that Etienne Mehul never married, and 
satisfied himself with the happiness of being a celebrated man. And he 
had conscientiously followed all the teaching of his great master except 
one, * Guard against love.” Many a pretty face made his heart heavy for a 
season, but he never became me es wo, for he was a Frenchman, and a 
musician to boot. 

Loved and honoured, he lived cheerily up to the day of his death. 
Etienne Mehul, the celebrated composer of ‘ Joseph in Beypt,” died in 
the year 1817, as Professor of the Conservatoire at Paris, and Member of 
the yoorhen of Honour. 


— ——— ee —— 





A CHANT FOR THE PRINCE, 
BORN JANUARY 8, 1564. 
By Mrs. Acton TINDAL. 


THE youngest ‘Heir of the realms that lie 
Where the northern oceans meet ; 

With a chast’ned heart and glist’ning eye 
We have kissed thy welcome feet, 

. That tarried not—on the morning height 

Of the chill new year they came, 

Thou Infant Heir of Victoria’s might 
And of Albert’s lofty fame. 

So flushes spring in thy Mother’s land 
Through the still dissolving snows, 

Through beechen woods, over downs of sand, 


So the bliss life-bringing flows! 


Thou cam’st when hearts to a soft regret, 
And a thoughtful joy were strung ; 
For years departing and opening, yet 
The carol and dirge we sung ; 
While echoed round-us the chiming bells 
For vigil and festal high, 
Leading us on through the page that tells 
Of the Saviour’s infancy ; 
When with shepherds wild, 
And sages mild, 
And the mother-maid He went, 
Bleeding and shining, the Holy Child, 
Among martyrs innocent— 
A motley train—but the light they brought 
For the living and the dead, 
Hath never ceased through the worlds of thought, 
And the realms of earth to spread. 
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+ Father’s people afar and near 
Lave cherished and borne that light, 
*Tis to none more dear, 
To none more clear 
Than to those who met Thee with prayer and cheer, 
Sweet Prince, on thy first birth-night. 


Our lands are locked in their wiutry rest, 
Our heavens serene and still, 
Like islands blest 
In the fabled West, 
Unshadowed by omens ill— 
Though the war-fires flare, 
And trumpets blare, 
Above many a distant hill! 
So awhile we may 
By thy cradle stay, 
Over rolls memorial bent, 
Musing, and wandering far away 
Up the lines of thy long descent. 
Through woof and warp in the web of fate, 
Through shadow a sheen we gaze, 
On the love and hate 
We meditate 
That burnt in the olden days. 
As we turn o’er pages fleck’d by tears, 
That tell of some famous woe, 
The spirit that ruled the age appears 
Tn a cloud of lurid glow ; 
Their best excuse, 
Had they known its use, 
Who work’d evil long ago ; 

We read of souls who have borne the brand 
For sins that were not their own, 
Of victims smote with unsparing hand, 
And the men who cast the stone— 

All cried to God, 

They who swayed the rod, 
Or crouched ’neath its stripes to moan; 

All wait through Time 

For His grace sublime 
Who hath suffered to atone, 

For the depth and height, 

For the breadth and might 
Of mercy to men unknown, 

His eye hath read, 

Of the Quick and Dead, 
The history true alone! 


Heir to the lessons a hundred Kings 
Have learnt among blood and tears, 
Heir to the Wisdom that Science brings 

In these late momentous years ; 
Beneath faithful care, 
"Mid examples rare, 

Oh! well hath thy lot been cast— 
Where Right is Might, 
In the Present light, 

And not in the painful Past. 





+ nde 
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THE QUEST. 
I. 


THE FROZEN LAKE. THE MORGUE. 


Prior to the date at which this story begins, I had suffered pecu- 
niary losses. These accounted for my being in Paris in the winter of 
1859. I had found it necessary to leave my native country. In plain 
English, I had ran away from my creditors. My difficulties were of my 
own creating. I had no one to blame but myself, and I had blamed my- 
self bitterly enough during the period intervening between my losses and 
1859, when things reached their climax. 

I like not to recal that period, and it is not my wish to enlist pity. I 
refer to these things merely to explain the state of feeling in which, now 
that the worst had come, I found myself in Paris. My misfortunes arose 
from error in judgment, from extravagance, from gambling, from tempo- 
rary madness it might be, not from anything dishonourable. Clear of 
that taint had stood our house for three soe years. I had lived on, 
it is true, after being ruined, as if I were not ruined—as if I was still 
entitled to retain the position in society our family had held; but as I did 
not increase my debt, I satisfied my conscience as well as I could by the 
reflection that I kept up appearances in order to avail myself of any 
facilities of extrication they might afford. That and my original folly 
were the head and frout of my offending, and the mental suffering I 
had endured seemed to me more than a just punishment. 

Enough of this. I had arrived in Paris the 20th of December, 1859, in 
good health and bad spirits, with thirty sovereigns in my pocket. I had 
taken care to get away without being observed, and thanks to the aboli- 
tion of passports, thanks to the primitive habits of the place from which 
I had come, I had every reason to believe—and since I have had no 
reason to doubt—that, with one exception, nobody in England knew 
where I had gone to. I was, moreover, tolerably certain that, with one 
exception also, no man in the brilliant metropolis of civilisation—nay, no 
one who owned the sway of Napoleon III.—had the remotest knowledge 
of my previous history, or the slightest interest in my future fate. My 
former existence was wiped out, and I was henceforth connected or 
related to no one. 

I took up my quarters in the Rue de Richelieu, about the noisiest 
thoroughfare in Paris. It was midnight when I reached my hotel, and 
I lost no time in going to bed. But I could not sleep. Ever like the 
sea rose the noise of the streets, that indescribable and hopeless moan 
which all who have courted slumber in London or Paris with hearts ill 
at ease have felt. 

I rose early and unrefreshed, and, after an uncomfortable breakfast, 
I set out to try a remedy for low spirits, which had never as yet.failed me 
when in Paris. That remedy was simply a lounge in ‘the principal streets. 
Nor did the Rue de Rivoli and the Italian Boulevard now fail in their ac- 
customed effect; the sense of escape from disagreeable association, the 
novelty of scene, the frosty air, and the contagion of careless enjoyment 
caught from every one I met in this city consecrated to the laissez allez, 
soon braced my nerves, and restored me to that devil-me-care equanimity 
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which is the content of those who live with Damocles’ sword suspended 
over their heads, aud are glad when the vista of the day discloses no 
disaster. 

Time wore on, Two or three hours in the galleries of the Louvre, 
and a visit to the Madeleine, brought me to five o'clock, and to dinner. 
That being a solitary meal, and the wine being a decoction of logwood, 
oceupied only an hour, so to get rid of the rest of the evening I took 
the omnibus to Passy, and then walked into the Bois de Boulogne. 

It may excite surprise that on a winter’s night I should prefer the 
Bois to the theatre, but the Bois was at this time of the year, and at this 
hour, the more fashionable place of resort. The lakes were frozen, and 
to one of them all the fashionable people of Paris who could skate re- 
sorted in the evening—not unfrequently the emperor and empress were 
present. 

The scene was brilliant. The trees were hung with variegated lamps, 
which were reflected on the clear ice, and the skaters carried torches, 
which gleamed before them, or, where their light was intercepted, cast 
fleeting shadows of gigantic men or women right across the lake. Ex- 
cept where illuminated by the torches or the pendent lamps, the scene 
was framed in by the impenetrable darkness of a starless and moonless 
winter night, which effectually concealed the figures of some three or 
four hundred of the seeret police who watched over the safety of the 
emperor, who was understood to be among the skaters. 

There were several ladies present, whose elegant figures, clad in rich 
furs, enhanced the effect of the scene. All seemed in the greatest 
spirits, and as the frost had not been of long endurance, the flexure and 
crackling of the ice under the flying feet of the skaters increased the en- 
joyment, by adding the excitement of some degree of danger. Being a 
tolerable skater, I was soon among them, and, as I am a light weight, I 
was not the least adventurous of the company. There was a lady, how- 
ever, who ventured on more dangerous parts of the ice than I cared to try, 
and who, by her recklessness, at first attracted my attention, soon 
changed into admiration of her exquisite figure and perfect skating. 
Her semi-trauspareut veil, which covered half the face, and the fitful 
light, did not allow a full view of her features, but I caught glimpses of 
a well-formed cheek and dimpled chin, glowing with the sweet bloom of 
sixteen or seventeen heightened by exercise; and a pair of dark eyes 
flashing through the veil lent a gem-like lustre to her full red vie I 
was not alone in my admiration; as she passed, ladies and gentlemen 
turned to look at her, and the more adventurous of the skaters seemed 
impelled to cross and recross her path. But she spoke to no one ; all 
unaware of the attention she excited, she seemed to give herself up to the 
enjoyment of the poetry of motion, and the intoxication of the frosty air. 
I had just turned to avoid a part of the ice which, owing to some freshet, 
seemed insecure, when she passed me at the top of her speed. On she 
went in the torchlight, casting a shadow long and weird-like, the un- 
stable ice bending and recovering itself like the long swell of the sea. 
But the ice was too thin, and when about fifty yards past me it broke, 
aud she suddenly disappeared. I mechanically turned to attempt to 
rescue her, and, as might have been expected, just as I approached the 
pve where she had fallen in, the ice gave way, and in a moment I was 

ead over ears in the cold water. I am no swimmer, but I have presence 
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of mind, and now, as the water closed over me, I clutched hold of her 
dress. Down we went together to the bottom, but a vigorous kick on 
the ground sent us both again to the surface, and, with an effort, I 
managed to get her pushed on the unbroken ice, and then I slid back 
myself. Down to the bottom I sank again. I regained the surface, saw 
that the young girl had been dragged ashore, missed hold of a rope 
which was thrown to me, and then . . . I became unconscious. 

It was next morning, about eight o’clock, ere I came to myself. I was 
lying on a bed in the park-keeper’s lodge, and the keeper, his wife, and 
a doctor were with me. They seemed delighted when I opened my 
eyes, as they had despaired of my recovery. A glass of brandy restored 
me to consciousness, and to a homily by the keeper’s wife, who was a 
dévote, and ascribed my recovery to Saint Eustache, to whom, she said, 
I ought to be particularly grateful. I did not betray my ignorance of 
the faith by any inquiries as to the saint, and after a manner I felt at 
first grateful for the escape I had made, but I recollect that, on after 
reflection, it struck me then that if the care of those present, and the 
intercession of Saint Eustache had been to no purpose, it would have 
pleased me as well. I had been near the gates of death. I would have 
preferred at this period of my history to have entered and had them 
closed against me. I thanked my friends not the less, and having nearly 
canines my strength, I offered to leave; but this for some time they 
obstinately opposed, giving as their reason that the emperor had left 
word that he was to be told when I recovered. 

This did not suit me. I wished to remain unknown, and I therefore 
insisted on leaving; and as an Englishman in Paris is generally humoured, 
as I suppose in virtue of his national obstinacy, he is elsewhere, I had m 
own way. So after putting on my clothes, which had been carefully 
dried and cleaned, I left without giving name or address. I did more. 
Aware of: the care the French police kindly take over strangers, I adopted 
a very circuitous route on my way homewards. 

On the following Sunday I went to Versailles, in conformity with a 
practice I have uniformly adopted in my frequent visits to Paris. I 
always go the first Sunday to Versailles, for, in my opinion, it is the 
glory of France. Great have been the doings of Napoleon I. in stone 
and lime, and those of Napoleon III. have been greater; but, in tasteful 
magnificence in architecture, nothing they have built can for a moment 
compare with the doings of Louis Quatorze in this temple to his honour. 
In these marvellous suites of rooms splendour has reached its acme. 

There were a great many visitors that day at the palace, and for a 
time I — my isolation where all seemed isolated. I allowed imagi- 
nation to have its way, and it carried me into the court circle of the 
Grand Monarque—these brave marquises.and accommodating mar- 
chionesses, the most brilliant society the world ever saw—and then I, in 
reverie, followed the cortége, and saw them gradually getting old and 
satiated, and I tried to imagine how the courtiers of Louis’s brilliant 
—_ those of them who survived, looked, when he, their master, had 

ecome pious 4 la Maintenon; when his pride had been humbled by 
Marlborough, and the deaths of his children and grandchildren had 
reached the little heart he had, and I came to the conclusion that a 
more weary crew never existed on earth, Then I thought of the king 
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dying in his state, acting out his rdle grandly to the last, and I knew 
that a hundred years were gone since all this had happened, and that 
the whole had melted away as a dream, leaving not a wrack behind. 

I felt comforted. I was alone. A living ass it might be, but these, 
after all, were at any time poor lions. 

Such were my reflections as I stood in the C&il de Beeuf, the centre of 
the intrigues of Europe a hundred years ago. I was not attending to 
anything about me, and wrk gw followed the crowd, when sud- 
denly my reverie was disturbed by a very ordinary incident. I trod on 
the skirts of a lady’s gown and tore it. I turned to apologise, and raised 
my hat, and before me stood the lady I had rescued from the ice. She 
seemed to have a vague perception she had seen me, and, anticipating 
my apology, said, with a frank smile, that the fashion was to Geax 
and that for her part she admired the dexterity of the gentlemen in 
not destroying ladies’ dresses every day. I said something in reply, 
I forget what, and she, seeing I was an Englishman, answered me 
in English with a musical foreign accent, and a contempt of grammar 
which was enchanting. Her face was indeed beautiful. A fine oval 
with a southern complexion, a well-developed nose, perhaps too prononcé, 
a small delicate mouth with pearly teeth, and eyes! Ah, Adéle! those 
eyes, so large, so lustrous, so dark. Never from that moment did I 
forget their glance. 

We parted like ships meeting on the sea. She joined a lady and 
gentleman of distinguished appearance, and I had lost sight of her before 
it occurred to me that I had one reminiscence, though rather a cold one 
in common, to which I might have appealed. ; 4 

I returned to Paris by the railway, and reached my hotel late at 
night. 

awoke next morning in better spirits. The adventure had done me 
good. I had saved a life, and I had seen a lady. To save a life was the 
first really useful thing I had done; and the lady! Already I felt 
awakening feelings long forgotten—feelings of my youth when all was 
well. I submitted passively to the sweet impulse of the hour, and it 
was with a vigorous step and a joyous heart I took my morning walk. 
Up and down the streets sauntering carelessly, looking into the shops, 
looking at the people, building castles in the air, and completely forget- 
ting that I had abandoned all the friends I had in'the world, and that I 
had only twenty-five sovereigns, two napoleons, and four franes in my 
pocket. 

Down the Rue de Rivoli, and along the quays looking across to Old 
France and to Notre-Dame. Along by the Pont Neuf, and at last I 
found myself close to the Morgue. 

Whoever passed the Morgue without entering that gloomiest of all 
gloomy places on earth? There is an attraction about it no one can 
resist. The building is common-place, exceedingly ugly, and the small 
crowd, always seen, about it is not attractive. But inside are the bodies 
fished out of the Seine, the victims of despair and of ruffianism. That 
is to say, within this squalid building may be seen every day the net 
result of the greatest misery and the greatest crime in Paris—conse- 
quently of the greatest misery and crime in the world; for Paris is the 
capital of civilisation, and despair and murder, if they become rarer, 
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acquire, with other things, the finish and the concentration of civilisa- 
tion. 

I entered; there were three bodies exposed. One a woman, evi- 
dently a poor unfortunate weary of life, from whom age and misery had 
reft all personal attraction. There was nothing striking in the expression 
of her face : it was simply apathetic. Next her was the corpse of a man 
who had apparently been some time dead, for his swollen face had a livid 
hue. He joked a ruffian, and had evidently died a hard death. His 
was not the death of a suicide; he had been Seaaiioeal, and had fought 
hard for his life. He was well away, for his countenance was simply 
and ie ferocious. On the other side was the corpse of a man about 
sixty e face was emaciated, and bore signs of mental distress. The 
expression was that of a man who had not been happy, and who even 
now, though all was over, seemed to suffer, and mutely to complain of 
destiny. There was, withal, an air of refinement | intellect. His 
forehead was lofty, and the lines about his mouth were those of an 
educated man. Contrasted with the two pariahs beside him, no one could 
hesitate in affirming that this was the corpse of a man who at one time 
had been a gentleman. 

I did not remain long at the Morgue. After a minute or two nearly 
all visitors are glad to leave it and get into the open air. 

It is a melancholy thought, calculated to impress the most volatile, that 
bodies exposed in the Morgue are those of men and women absolutely 
unknown. The police, who are supposed to know everything, and who 
can tell you where you were yesterday, where and at what hour you dined, 
and who were of the company, have failed in their attempts to identify the 
body before it is sent to the Morgue. No doubt the gentleman whose 
% I had seen had at one time relations, probably wife and children. 
He may. have had “troops of friends,” have been a welcome guest at 
feasts, and concerned in important business, but, here he is at the Morgue, 
and that is as much as to say that the link between him and life had been 
severed long before his death, and that utterly friendless, utterly unknown, 
he had gone to the land of mystery and silence. 

A few days after I visited Pore la Chaise. I had never seen this ceme- 
tery, which is one of the sights of Paris, and the most disappointing to an 
Englishman. But there is one quarter of this burying-ground which 
is mteresting. Here there is no attempt at ornament, sentiment, or 
posthumous gentility. simple name and the date of death is all you are 
told; sometimes there is a wooden cross. It is the burial- -place of the 
poor; and in one corner of this resting-place of the poor the sepulture 
is absolutely anonymous; there are some wooden crosses, but there are 
no names, and no initials. I asked the sexton who buried here. 

“This,” said he, “is for bodies from the Morgue. No one knows them. 
Monsieur sees there are no names.” 

“True,” said I; “but look at this grave. Here is an immortelle 
which must have cost a good deal.” 

“ It is very remarkable,” replied the sexton, stooping down to examine 
the immortelle. “ You are quite right; that immortelle must have cost at 
least two napoleons, and I never observed it till to-day.” 

We took at up and examined it together. The chaplet was composed 

of three rings. The outer was the ordinary “everlasting flower.” Next 
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a braid of slightly grizzled hair, which’in youth would have been jet black, 


evidently a woman’s hair. The inner ring was a fillet of silver. 

“ When was this person buried?” I inquired. 

“T can tell monsieur that,” said the sexton. “I helped to dig the grave. 
It was on Tuesday last. There were three bodies sent from the Morgue. 
One was a poor wretch of a woman who had drowned herself; the other— 
a circumstance which hardly ever happens—was identified as the corpse of 
a forgat—he had been murdered; and as to the third body, at whose 

ve we now stand, it was that of an old man who looked as if he had 
seen better days.” 

I was struck by the coincidence. I would have described the three 
bodies I saw at the Morgue nearly in the same way; and taking into 
account the day of their arrival at Pére la Chaise, I had little doubt 
they were the same. . 

Here was a condensed romance at once. The poor wasted life-tired 
man was still an object of female regard, and had been recognised even 
in that chamber of oblivion, the Morgue. But why was the body not 
claimed ? Why stop for this most posthumous mark of respect ? 

Here was a mystery with which I had nothing to do, but that in my 
present mood was the inducement to meddle with it; joined to the prospect 
that its investigation might lead to danger, and, therefore, to excitement. 
The man might not have fallen unawares into the Seine. It might have 
been the interest of some one that he should fall in. There was evidently 
a woman of wealth, if not of rank, who loved his memory, and who had 
recognised him in the Morgue, and probably attended his burial, but, yet 
dared not avow herself nor tell who he was. The inquiry had the fasci- 
nation of difficulty. 

But what of the clothes? I was told they might still be at the Morgue, 
and I determined to go and see. 

Before arriving there, I had concocted my story. I told the keeper I 
had recently missed a near relation, and fearing something had befallen 
him, I had, after making every inquiry, come at last to the Morgue. I de- 
scribed the appearance of my lost friend, and, as I expected, was told that 
a corpse answering the description had been recently found in the Seine, 
and brought to the Morgue, and not having been claimed, had been buried 
last Tuesday at Pére la Chaise. I asked for his clothes, and was shown 
them as they hung on the wall, along with several other suits, which, 
according to the custom of the place, still remained for some time after 
the burial of the bodies on which they had been found. I was told that 
since I was a relation of the deceased I might take them away with me, 
but that it was necessary, in the first place, to get the authority of the 
sergeant of gendarmes specially attached to the Morgue. As he was at 
hand the keeper went to fetch him. Fearing this functionary might be 
more particular, I availed myself of the absence of the keeper to make 
a closer inspection of the clothes of the dead man. They had originally 
been good, and obviously had belonged to a gentleman. But I looked 
in vain for any distinctive mark, and was just about abandoning the 
attempt, when I found on the corner of a cambric handkerchief, which 
was suspended with the rest, an heraldic crest representing a hand hold- 
ing a flag. Hardly had I made this discovery when the keeper returned 
with the gendarme. 
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“ Monsieur has been inquiring,” said he, “after a body which was 
exposed here a few days ago. Will monsieur,” continued he, referring 
to a book he carried with him, “ repeat the description ?” 

I had no difficulty in doing so, as the features of the dead man had 
made an impression on me. 

“ My relative,” said I, ‘‘ was a man upwards of sixty. His hair, ori- 
ginally brown, had become grizzled. He wore whiskers coming close 
into the ends of his mouth. . He had a slightly aquiline nose, and a 

forehead, marked with signs of care and anxiety, for he had not 
been lucky in life. Indeed,” I continued, “his misfortunes, and the 
settled melancholy they had induced, were the reasons which made me 
suspect he might have committed suicide.” 

‘Was he a Frenchman?” said the gendarme. 

“No,” said I; “but he had been long abroad, and might have been 
mistaken for a Frenchman ; but, in reality, he was an Englishman.” 

“ His name?” said the gendarme. 

“ His name,” I replied, “was John Brown, but he had assumed diffe- 
rent names,” 

“ When did you see him last?” 

“ About a fortnight ago,” said I. “ He came with me from England.” 

“Were there any marks on his clothes ?’’ said the gendarme, again 
applying to his book. 

“I cannot say,” I replied. ‘“ He had, I know, some of his things 
marked with his crest—a hand with a flag.” 

“ Quite satisfactory,” said the sergeant. ‘And now one more ques- 
tion: what is your own name, and what your relationship to the dead 
man ?” 

“My name,” said I, unhesitatingly, “is John Smith. I am nephew 
to the dead man if he was John Brown.” 

The gendarme was probably not aware that the description would have 
suited half the men in the London Directory. He contented himself with 
asking me to subscribe my name to an inventory of the clothes which had 
been found on the dead man, and, having folded these neatly up in a 
parcel, he allowed me to take them away. 

A closer inspection led to no further discovery. The cypher on the hand- 
kerchief was the only new clue I had got. It was, however, something, 
and I determined to prosecute my inquiries. 

For this purpose I went back to Pére la Chaise. I found my friend, 
the gravedigger, at his post. I asked him for the immortelle. He had 
kept it in the hut with his tools, and he now produced it. As he could 
thus remove it from the grave to which it belonged, it struck me that by a 
little management I niekt, get possession of it altogether. The man’s 
countenance favoured the attempt. His nose showed he was not exempt 
from an infirmity common to gravediggers all over the world. 

I got the immortelle half price, but then I had a quasi right of pro- 
perty to it, having made myself heir to the unfortunate man over whose 
grave it had been deposited. 

On getting home I examined it carefully. The hair, forming the 
middle circle, was secured by a thread sewed in and out and round the 
thin fillet of silver. I removed the thread, and opened up the tress of 
hair. It was fine as silk, and glossy, nearly jet black, except that here 
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and there appeared a white hair. Evidently it had belonged to a lady. 
Inside I found a small slip of paper, on which was written “M. L. to 
L. D.” The fillet of silver I closely examined, but could find no trade 
mark. I —_— replaced the hair in the chaplet, keeping out the sera 
of paper, and locked the immortelle up with the clothes of my adopted 
uncle. 

On returning to my hotel, I was startled on being told that an in- 
spector of the police was in my room, and desired to see me. He turned 
out to be the sergeant whose examination I had already successfully 
undergone at the Morgue, promoted by my landlord for the credit of his 
house to the dignity of inspector. He said the object of his visit was to 
inform me that another had been inquiring after my deceased relative, or, 
at least, after a man who was missing, and whose description coincided 
with that of the man at the Morgue. the applicant, said the gendarme, 
is a lodging-house keeper, No. 95, Rue d’Argenteuil, and his name is Jules 
Jourdain. He had lost one of his lodgers, who had been absent for some 
days, and, never having been in the custom to be away above a day, 
he had got anxious, and, fearing the worst, had come to the Morgue. 

“T gave him your name,” said the gendarme, “and I have no doubt 
he will call on you.” 

This was all he had to say, and I felt relieved and encouraged. John 
Smith had been accepted, without hesitation, as a bond fide name, and 
my incognito promised to remain intact. 

In the course of next day I was favoured with a call from Monsieur 
Jourdain. He was an important person, and had a high appreciation of 
the way in which he discharged his functions. ‘There were no such 
apartments in Paris,” he said, “ as those at 95, Rue d’Argenteuil. They 
were arranged and furnished after a system of his own. His lodgers, 
consequently, had always been the best, and none had been better.than 
my relative, who, he told me, was named Laporte. “He was a model 
lodger, quiet, regular, and a good payer.” 

“ What sort of a man was he?” I inquired. 

“ He was a sad man,” said Jourdain. ‘“ He must have had a love 
affair in his youth, for he spoke very little, and never smiled; but he 
was a very good lodger, and Madame Jourdain and I liked him much.” 

“ Had he any friends ?” 

“ None that I recollect,” said he. ‘ He was quite a solitary—spoke 
little, and would shut himself up for days in his rooms. Ah! but now I 
recollect,” M. Jourdain continued, ‘“‘ about a year ago a lady called on 
him in a carriage, but he was out, and she did not leave her name. She 
was the only one who ever asked for Monsieur Laporte.” 

This was all I could extract from Jourdain. He could tell me nothing 
about the lady, except that she particularly admired his rooms. 

I showed my visitor the clothes I had Sout from the Morgue, and 
he had no difficulty in identifying them as those of his lodger. I ex- 
ones, as I had done to the gendarme, my intimate relationship with 

is late lodger, and gave him also the benefit of my name. I promised 
to call, and said it was not unlikely I might ask him to do me the favour 
of permitting me to succeed my uncle as his lodger. 
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IL. 


I MAKE A FRIEND. 


Tuat night I passed in a gambling-house in the Rue St. Honoré. It 

was not a fashionable hell, but of tolerable standing. The presiding 

riestesses were two ladies of rank, and of engaging manners, and easy 
Teposidion. 

Gambling-houses are illegal, and therefore in this mansion there was a 
salon for the reunion of ladies and gentlemen devoted to botany, lectures 
on which instructive science, it was well known to the members of the 
club, who were selected with due regard to scientific requirements and 
position in society, were given every evening at eight o'clock. It was 
one of these lectures I had obtained a ticket to attend. 

I found the botanists seated round a table in the centre of a room 
brilliantly lit up with gas and mirrors. On another table was an elegant 
supper, served in dishes of chased silver, burgundy and champagne in 
Bohemian decanters, and fruit and flowers. 

No one, however, partook of these refreshments. ‘The company were 
grouped round the other table, at which the interesting science they 
had met to cultivate was illustrated by a variety of beautiful and mstruc- 
tive experiments made with two packs of cards, two sets of dice, and a 
philosophical instrument, called in our country a teetotum. 

It may be asked why I should join such an expensive class, and what 
interest | had in botany, or, to call things by their real names, now that 
we are inside and have no fear of the police, why did I go to a gambling- 
house when there was so little between me (ouly twenty-two napoleons) 
and actual want ? My answer is, that was the chief reason that induced 
metogo. A week or two sooner, what did it matter, and fortune might 
befriend me. There is no better frame of mind for a successful gambler. 
You lay against destruction, and therefore you lay recklessly and coolly. 
No one, however, knew the state of my finances. I was a rich English- 
man, a tyro in the game, whom it might be proper to encourage. 

The luck was in my favour, but as 1 went on each time adding my 
winnings to my stake, the faeces of my brother aud sister botanists began 
to grow serious. I protest 1 have not the least intention to insinuate 
anything against the fairness of their play. The house, as I said before, 
is not fashionable, but it is respectable ; and if you get an introduction, 
you can even now meet at the salon some of the best company in Paris. 
But on this occasion, by a strange reverse of fortune, it did happen that 
after having gained two thousand napoleons, the luck went decidedly 
against me. My adversaries always threw fives or sixes, and the tee- 
totum even deserted me. The first streaks of daylight, however, ap- 
peared before ill luck had done its worst, and when the meeting broke 
up, about half-past six in the morning, 1 was still nine hundred napo- 
leons richer than when I entered. 

It struck me as a remarkable cireumstance that fortune had so managed 
it that the whole of the money had been lost by one individual. | 
had been attracted by his appearance from the first. Youth, ingenuous- 
ness, impulsiveness, spoke in every feature; he had conducted himself 
with less propriety than any one in the room; he was excited when he 
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gained, and inclined to quarrel when he lost, but as it was no one’s in- 
terest to quarrel with him, he tried to drown his vexation by frequent 
appeals to the burgundy and champagne. Clearly he was only a be- 

inner. 

: Wher: the play finished he seemed anxious and depressed, though he 
made gallant attempts to appear indifferent; but from the clatehing of 
his hands and the firm set mouth, I could easily see that he was tasting, 
perhaps for the first time, the pleasant sensations of ruin. I followed 
him out into the street, for I knew the dangers of the crisis. He took 
his way south, regardless of all around him, and not aware that I fol- 
lowed. I heard his broken exclamations: “ My mother, my poor 
mother! What, oh what will I do!” 

We walked on, he in front, I close behind, till we reached the quay 
near to the suggestive Morgue. The morning was dark, and the drift- 
ing snow had banished the few who at that early hour would have been 
found on the quay. The young Frenchman and I were alone. The 
day was one to intensify bitter thoughts. He looked at the water and 
then at the sky, as if trying to penetrate the veil of snow-flakes; then 
he put his hands to his eyes and sobbed like a child. That mood did 
not last long, and I heard him say, “ Yes, it will do, she will think I was 
robbed !’’ 

I caught him as he made a rush to the river, and dragged him to the 
faint gas-light issuing from a shop-window. It was some time before he 
recognised me ; when he did, an expression of loathing and dislike passed 
over his handsome features. ‘It is you,” said he—* you who have 
ruined me, and do you prevent me hiding my disgrace where alohe it 
ean be hidden? Let me go, and I will bless you. Hold me, and the 
curse of a ruined man be on you and yours.” 

“ My dear fellow,”’ said I, “ well do I know your feelings. I too have 
had a mother—but I will not speak of her. Let me atone for the evil I 
have done, by giving you a chance which I did not get—the chance of 
profiting by experience before it is too late. You have lost a thousand 
napoleons—I have gained nine hundred. Here are eight hundred back, 
take them as a warning and a purchase—a warning of what might have 
happened, and a purchase by me from you of a promise never to gamble 
again.” 

"I do not know if there was anything in my voice which touched his 
heart. I was much moved, for - were still within me the remains of 
a better nature, which sometimes, to my surprise, showed themselves. 
However it might be, I gained my purpose; with true French effusion 
he threw his arms round my neck and wept like a child. 

I walked home with him. He stayed in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
in a house which, judging from its exterior, had seen better days, We 
spoke little to one another. He told me his name, Albert Trelles, and 
we parted at the court door. I had made a friend for life. 
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FRANCE AND ITS JOURNALISM.* 


Tue work of which the foregoing is the title is one of considerable in- 
terest as well as novelty on this side of the Straits of Dover. The jour- 
nalism of France is an extensive subject, and highly important, if on the 
— alone that it is not in the hands of unacknowledged writers, as in 

ngland, but in those well known to the public as individuals of distin- 
guished talent. Such, but in a less degree, was formerly the case with 
the journalism of this country when the spirit of political party ruled, and 
newspapers were governed by principle, in place of that pecuniary gain 
alone which leads them to change sides with any wind that will “ work 
the mill to profit.” The mission of an enlightened press, in that state of 
usefulness which constitutes its noblest end, is to lead the public by means 
of those qualified by intellect, and enlarged by study, to higher and better 
views of things than it can acquire amid cares and toils, and even an ab- 
sorption altogether in pursuits that contribute most to the worship of the 
‘least exalted spirit that fell.” The little time we can spare for ripen- 
ing our judgment upon important public questions through superior minds 
should be directed to study that class of mind alone in its productions. 
We do not hold that, except in matters of feeling, the multitude is always 
in the right. We incline to the sense conveyed in the passage, “‘ Going 
with the multitude to do evil,” applying it to all questions in which an 
uncultivated judgment is called into action, as well in the mass as in the 
individual. The press, therefore, that takes its tone from, and follows, in 
order to suit the abject taste of the masses, in place of instructing them, 
is a venal press, and has no right to claim a position beyond that of an 
attendant upon the crowd “to turn its penny.’’ It is, in the latter case, 
a mere record of events and of passing intelligence, and a follower of the 
fluctuating caprice of the hour, and its trifling spirit, in place of an in- 
structor. It is by a higher cultivation of the meutal faculties, through a 
knowledge acquired by study and experience in its articles, that the news- 
paper should be best known. Some public men tell us this is super- 
fluous, and that before long there will be nothing more of the press extant 
than this kind of journalism, because men in busy life will not have time 
to devote to any other class of works, that alone being foremost in utility, 
and sufficing for all the requirements of the sons of traffic in a nation 
where wealth governs the social body, and that therefore there is a point 
made by convenience where the acquirement of any superior degree of 
erty fi will cease. 

However accommodating this view of the press may be, it is not the 
case in France, nor would it ever have been imagined here had not certain 
truths given way to expediency among one class of our politicians, and 
the contests for them been terminated at last by the tacit assent of a 
are leading party to those measures of its antagonists, which it had 
or a long time vituperated. A war must die out, where the passions of 
its combatants cease to exist, for want of the cause they had before cham- 
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pioned. At present greatly superior to the journalism of the past time in 
copiousness of intelligence, correspondence, and reporting—in fact, in all 
the mechanism of its “ order”—the press is far inferior in earnestness and 
high principle, and in that political comprehension and really high-toned 
writing exhibited in a former belligerent era, when a journal supported 
the principles of its party. Staunch principle is now abandoned for the 
object of gain, trivial views of trivial things, and the support of any side 
which will secure the main end of pecuniary profit. Hence contraven- 
tions of principles advocated yesterday are opposed to-day, as these last 
may be to-morrow. It would not be difficult to recal the names of poli- 
tical writers in times past who risked personal liberty, and all they pos- 
sessed, in support of honest principles, and for the benefit of the social 
body. They are no more; and, though their names have not died with 
them, they are well remembered by those who can afford time to take re- 
trospective glances at what has occurred within human memory. 

Mr. Kirwan expresses his wonder that two nations like - and 
England, only twenty-five miles asunder, should know so little of each 
other in the matter of journalism: he might have added, and in es 
else. It must be considered, however, that the editors of most Englis 
newspapers have been placed in their positions by proprietors of those 
papers, who regard them as mercenary, not literary speculations, and 
their editors merely as hired servants, a fact by which they cozen both the 
profit and the reputation under false pretences. In consequence, those 
called upon to conduct the literary part of our journals have been gene- 
rally little in expectation of such posts until they occupied them, and it 
was too late amid such onerous duties to form continental intimacies. 
There is little difficulty in getting into French society of the class from 
which much knowledge may be obtained, but the time and leisure re- 
quired are seldom within the reach of those who labour for the reputation 
of the proprietors of journals in England. Nor, indeed, is there any 
temptation to seek a species of knowledge which can be spared where it 
is certain not to be valued in proportion to the trouble of its acquirement. 
It is astonishing how low is the estimation of the value of mental labour 
in this country—in fact, of any labour that is not lackered or lackeyed 
under a real or assumed connexion with the livery of wealth. Thus a 
mere journal of traffic; or of the home news of the hour, of the course 
of the exchanges, and of court news, shall far outshine any enlarged poli- 
tical views or expositions of the profoundest policy that might appear in 
our newspaper columns. In England, too, the mind and abilities of an 
editor procure him no personal consideration, because that is reserved for 
the huckster or pedlar who may own the property. The respect and 
praise of the public attaches to him alone, fool as he may be, who fills his 
purse from the brains of the editor. 

But to the present work treating of French journalism: Mr. Kirwan 
begins by giving a detail of the journals of Paris from their commence- 
ment in 1635 to 1846, a space of time which includes a number of pores 
the names of the larger part of which are unknown in England. He tells 
us that the word “ gazetier” was derived from the Venetian coin the 
“‘gazetta,” the price of the first number issued in the Place St. Mark. A 

aper called the Mercury appeared in England in 1588. The French 
rrowed the title about twelve years afterwards in a paper called the 
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Mercure Francais, so that journalism seems to have started in the two 
countries at periods very near each other. Jean Richer and Théophile 
Renaudot were first editors of French papers. The Mercure Galant 
commenced in 1672, and another Mercury, historical and political, ap- 
peared in 1686, and died out in 1782. The celebrated Journal de 
Savans was begun in 1665, ceased in 1792, recommenced in 1797, and 
in 1816 reached its maximum in circulation. 

In this mode Mr. Kirwan gives the history of almost all the French 
journals. The first Monitewr borrowed its title from an English journal 
of the same appellation. It appeared just one hundred and four years 
ago, in 1760, upon the accession of George III., whose ill doings with 
his Scotch favourite, Lord Bute, the ignominious peace, and the war and 
the loss of America subsequently, and then the war to defend “ divine 
right” in the persons of the Bourbons, who had, just before, made war 
upon England to aid her colonies in rebellion, afforded matter enough to 
sustain a Moniteur upon each side of the Channel. The history of the 
Moniteur, with its Nowvelles & la Main, is curious. One of the Mer- 
curies was edited by Marmontel. The Moniteur Universel, the organ 
of the French government, was established by the bookseller Panckoucke 
in November, 1789. The Journal des Débats was brought out by the 
brothers Bertin, who greatly elevated journalism in France. Louis Bertin 
became ambassador to Holland in 1830, and was subsequently elevated 
to the peerage. He was a very accomplished literary man. 

We have here, too, a history of journalism and editors during the 
Consulship and Empire. The whole contrasts singularly with that of 
the same professionyin England, greatly to its disadvantage, and to the 
honour of France. It shows that the mere accumulation and possession 
of pence is not to be placed on the footing of professions that are intel- 
lectual. An English minister will sometimes affect to acknowledge the 
services rendered to his country by literary men; « French minister ac- 
knowledges and rewards them. Yet in England a minister is quite ready 
to turn the press to his own advantage, but has no idea of upholding aught 
which does not make a tangible return in parliamentary votes. The 
truth is, that in France the government is in a great degree dependent 
upon intellect, in England upon party interests, where intellect has no 
concern. It is to obtain support by doubling the necessary number of 
officials in the army and navy to secure votes in parliament, rather than 
to reconcile to sound sense and good policy that which, after all, has 
about it a species of sturdy independence. The Georgian era was a sad 
contrast to that of Queen Anne. Even Chatham, as a minister of 
great talent and high intellect, however beneficial to the interests and 
glory of his country, could not, as we have seen, be tolerated by a prince 
whose highest qualities were the veriest common-place, seasoned with 
vulgar obstinacy. 

We must point the reader to the work itself for details, which will be 
found highly interesting to those who are connected with journalism, 
and who have not had access to trustworthy sources of information like 
the present. The reference to the noble conduct of the French press on 
the issue of the nefarious ordinances of Charles X., and that, with only 
the Débats excepted, which came round too, but at a moment that fixed 
_ Its motive, reminded us of the days of the old Courier paper here ; not 
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that we are even now without examples of what is called “ ratting” in 
journalism in questions not always political in character, but commercial, 
artistic, and the like, with all kinds of Jim Crow jumpings and gyrations, 
which the Bull family tolerate with great amenity. 


The “ feuilleton,”’ which cannot be exactly paralleled in our journals, : 


meaning that article at the bottom of the pages cut off by a dark line, is 
now generally the production of a class of Parisian writers who devote them- 
selves to subjects, various as they are, which suit the popular taste, what- 
ever it may be, and are, therefore, adapted to amuse the vulgar order of 
mind, though not calculated to improve it. The drama, and criticism of 
a particular description, originally filled up by able and learned men, with 
excellent articles of the class, have in some journals degenerated into all 
kinds of vile sensation monstrosities, like that to which the novel has 
degenerated in this country. In place of instruction from the pens 
and intellects of men of learning and genius, it has descended into 
“ surprising” a reader, at any cost to simplicity, consistency, good sense, 
and sound morals. 

The great perverter of the “ feuilleton” at present, Mr. Kirwan informs 
us, is the well-known Jules Janin. His writings are said to be marked 
by a “ marivaudage de bas étage.” He is ever making efforts to say 
clever things and be original as well, and performing all sorts of antics 
with his pen. Now gay, and then lugubrious, revelling in paradox, and 
dealing at the same time in nothing substantial, while continually re- 
peating himself. Reference must be made to the works of M. Janin for 
their peculiar character among “the small weights.” 

Weymar was one of the superior writers of the “ feuilleton” in the 
Débats. He was sent on a mission to Petersburg, where he married a 
rich Russian lady. Another of the writers of the same class m thte 
Débats was Michel Chevalier, once of the Polytechnic School, and M. 
Chasles, the latter remarkable as a good Greek scholar, which the French 
in general are very far from being. . 

After the Constitutionnel, Mr. Kirwan notices most of the papers of 
Paris in succession as they appeared, and we learn a curious fact regarding 
John Wilson Croker, who was once suspected to pass at Murray’s, in 
Albemarle-street, for more than he was worth. Most of his articles of 
a particular class, relative to France or her literature, in the Quarterly, 
were stolen from Colnet. They obtained Croker the credit for being a 
French scholar and critic. There was not, it seems, an original line or 
thought in his articles upon the foregoing subjects; all were stolen. We 
well know how Croker used to threaten Murray with a new Quarterly, 
when Lockhart objected to some of Croker’s articles, and how Southey 
tormented Lockhart by threatening to withdraw his contributions if he 
could not have his own way after he turned his political coat. Lockhart 
complained of his position. Murray was naturally nervous about a most 
profitable undertaking, in a better and loftier time of our literature than 
the present. It is amusing to note these kind of things in the conduct 
of works that were once under the editorship of well-known men—some 
of distinguished ability—whose names carried weight. A propos of the 
Quarterly Review, which the other day lauded Victor Hugo’s incon- 
sistencies and ‘sensation touches” to the skies, no doubt because the 
Edinburgh Review had stated the truth about them previously, and 
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opposite opinions to those of the Whigs it was a critical duty to uphold, 
no matter for correctness or truth. The present editor of the Quarterly, 
whoever he may be, should have looked into some of his previous numbers, 
and seen, before he lavished his praises on M. Hugo, that he had not 
* before defamed him. He would have found that, a little time ago, Hugo, 
as naughty ladies say of each other, “ was no better than he should be” 
in the Quarterly. Poor Victor was lucky in getting the censure of the 
Edinburgh, for it changed his old enemy into a most zealous friend. If 
this be not correct, let the reader peruse the Albemarle-street criticism 
of Hugo’s “ Hernani,” “ Maria de l’Orme,” “ Le Roi s’amuse,” “ Lucrese 
Borgia,” and “ Maria Tudor.” All these of poor Hugo’s “ sensation” 
school are there truthfully handled, but at that time the Edinburgh had 
not criticised him in a truthful manner. For us, we can only use a hack- 
neyed quotation, “who shall decide when doctors disagree?” Before 
such party authorities, too! 

This is digression from our subject. This allusion to the Jachin and 
Boaz, the two brazen pillars of one critical tabernacle, was too tempting 
to pass over unnoticed in connexion with Croker. To recross the Channel 
once more, we find that Armand Bertin was an old friend of Barnes, of 
the Times, whose loss none can regret more than ourselves. The Bertins 
were honours to French journalism. 

The Quotidienne and National are passed in review, with notices of 
poor Armand Carrel (the victim of duelling, in a quarrel with the ve 
exceptionable Emile Girardin), and other French characters. The Sizele 
paper is painted in no flattering colours. Mr. Kirwan truthfully contrasts 
the different treatment of English and French writers of the first order in 
their respective countries, He does not seem to make due allowance for 
this difference, which may be ascribed to two circumstances in the 
character of the people. In a nation like our own, where wealth rules 
supreme in public opinion, from shoeblackers to the millionnaire in a 
graduated scale, the difference between mere money-groping and high 
mental cultivation must be from its nature immeasurable; it suffices 
that the former rules with absolute sway, however low in intellectual 
compass. That which makes the external display, that “ appearance,” 
however vulgar, if it glitter, and attract popular attention from being the 
“ summum bonum” of multitudinous ambition, must override even religious 
faith with a great proportion of our population. It is therefore evident 
that literature—especially of a high-thoughted character—must’ be a 
secondary consideration with the multitude, rich or poor. The next cir- 
cumstance affecting the feeling towards literature is the large taint of 
feudal prejudice which still remains lurking among our aristocracy, to 
which an enlarged mind is hereditarily distasteful, and which a little 
Latin and Greek, hammered into dull brains in our public schools, does 
not tend to diminish. The acquirement of a couple of dead languages, 
until lately, was all that was thought necessary for a man of acres, and 
did little in the way of the qualification of such for usefulness, compared 
to their numbers, when, too, a large proportion comparatively of the 
population was acquiring the practical part of more useful knowledge. 
At the time when some of those who take the lead in public business in 
this country, as it were by inheritance, certainly not by depth of com- 
prehension, they do not wholly forget that which they inherit in their 
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feudal prejudices and support of venerable abuses. The narrowest views 
upon al subjects so prevalent in the “order,” were the legacies of their 

fathers, and are not yet obliterated. Pleasing to such must be the 
records of those times when “clerks,” the only learned persons in the 


enormous establishments of our feudal lords, where small learning went a . 


t way, dined with the servants, and when the only person of the 
Se cesheld that could cast an account—my lord not excepted—was the 
chaplain, so employed on Sunday mornings. In fact, the poor parson 
was the only man in the establishment who could use his pen, and that 
accomplishment procured him no superior respect if it brought a con- 
venience. Such qualifications were beneath the feudal lords, three out of 
four of whom made their marks in place of writing their signature, or got 
their names written for them. This want of respect for the poor clerk, 
transferred to literary men subsequently, still hangs about many of our 
Noodles and Doodles who build their consequence upon the stolidity of 
their forefathers. 

In England, no sovereign like Louis XIV. ever encouraged literature 
for his own aggrandisement or that of the nation. The Hanoverian 
dynasty was no exception. The court, since Anne, never kept up with 
that of France, nor was it ever in advance of the times in intellectual 

ursuits. The nature of the better order of literature is, fortunately, too 
independent in the present day for fraternisation with a court. If not, that 
would not aid in removing the old feudal distaste, or what remains of it, 
for those who follow literature here as a profession, because independence 
of mind cannot be tolerated where sufficient intellect and culture are 
bestowed only to comprehend a limited exclusiveness in unfounded pre- 
tension. 

All the French journalists are not free of venality. Thus we leafn 
that M. Girardin is more than suspected of fingering Russian coin, a 
thing, if proved, which would ruin him in France; if in England, it 
would rather tend to increase his circulation, because here a sufficient 
notoriety is the great means of a circulation, come how it may. The 
venality of M. Girardin has been boldly asserted once in the shape of a 
bribe for the insertion of articles, and in another case in the example of 
presents of valuable plate. Girardin is a great vituperator of England, 
which is fortunate, considering what mischief his laudation does to all 
upon whom he showers it. It was Girardin who shot poor Armand 
Carrel in a duel, in 1836. His own associate in the Presse also fell in a 
duel, as if to make all square. The account of the Presse in this volume 
os not much to the credit of M. Girardin. The profits of the paper are 

e. 

A company, called the “Compagnie Duveyrier,” is to us, at least, a 
novel speculation. ‘This company pays a certain sum per annum for so 
many columns of a paper, which it devotes to advertisements, the supply 
of which is in their hands. Za Presse resembles one or two of the lowest 
charactered London papers, for it sedulously fills its columns with the 
most horrible details it can gather of accidents and offences, perhaps coins 
a few, after the mode of the Kilkenny cat tragedy. Descriptions of every 
species of crime touched up in the way of “sensation” novels in this 
country, pander there also to the impure taste of the vulgar in mind of 
every social degree. 
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The same abortive tales and stories which “star” some of the cheap 
London papers have been copied from the French, in those diatribes 
called the “ Roman feuilleton,” to distinguish them from the “feuilleton ” 
which preceded, and which consisted of clever papers upon worthy sub- 
jects of a very informing and superior character, by some of the first-class 

nch writers. These last are superseding, by the same “ art of writing,” 
in matter and language, which is seen in the same class of literature in 
England, both in and out of the newspapers. The principle of gain ruling 
all. It was the venal Presse of Girardin which imtroduced this practice 
of pandering to the lowest and more vicious tastes. Many of these 
diatribes are translated and published here at. the cost of morality, to the 
gain of the lower order of the general mind, and tending to the corruption 
of morals. The writers of the “ Roman feuilleton” are paid well. One 
paper expends three hundred francs a day for its worthless and immoral 
trade. The Sues, Dumases, Souliers, Balsacs, and others, in this mode 
contribute too frequently, to the degradation of their literature. Solid 
learning and the interests of morality are tacitly stigmatised in some 
similar works. 

Thus publication after publication is brought before the reader’s view 
in the present volume, showing an extensive acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and no little diligence in collecting facts. We have the names of 
most of the editors of the works described, and in most cases, too, the 
salaries paid to them. Very far different, we repeat, is the treatment of 
literary men in France from that in England im this respect; and the 
information furnished under every head is considerable, as well as novel, 
as regards the better order of journals. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes still continues to be the best conducted 
of the French periodicals. It was established by Count Molé, and sup- 
ported by some of the first literary men in France. It contains a political 
chronicle, which was at first written by a Genoese named Rossi. The 
activity of the French press is very considerable. For details in this re- 
spect the best reference that can be made is to the present volume. 

Mr. Kirwan enumerates, and by no means insists he has included all, 
no less than 343 periodical works in Paris. Thus, the daily journals of 
repute are in number 2] ; smaller satirical journals, 6; journals weekly 
or monthly, &c., 27; religious and moral (12 being Protestant), 24 ; 
legislation and jurisprudence, 38 ; political economy and administration, 
3; statistics, history, and travels, 12 ; literature, 44; fine arts and music, 
9; theatre and its affairs, 2; mathematical and natural sciences, 13 ; 
medicine, 28 ; military and naval, 12; agriculture and rural economy, 
22; commerce and industry, 23; public instruction, 7; women, girls, 
and children, 20; fashions, 11; sites and landscapes, &c., 4; advertise- 
ments, 17. The country out of Paris possesses 258 publications. Can 
it be marvelled at that the two countries where the press is most active 
in Europe, leaving party politics out of the question, are the most power- 
ful? It is not necessary that the press should be free to slander and 
abuse rulers under the changes of the passing hour to work out good in 
the end. The great social point is to set society thinking to the greatest 
extent that individuals having a capacity for it are able to do, and the 
exercise of the reason will in the end bring forth salutary fruit. 

“There is in the French of all classes, educated or uneducated,” says 
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our author, “a great vivacity of conception, a remarkable facility of ex- 
pression, a wonderful daring and audacity, and it is no marvel that lite- 
rature and journalism have had their coup d’état, too, effected by the 
writers of the realistic, fantastic, and sensational school. These men 
have dethroned Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Molidre; they have dethroned 
the virtuous Féuelon, the austere Bossuet, the tender Massillon ; they 
have dethroned Montaigne, Pascal, Montesquieu, and Voltaire; they 
have dethroned Chateaubriand and De Staél, whom nobody reads now.” 
So far, no doubt, it is true ; but for how long a term will these dethrone- 
ments last? We discover the like thing here, for the multitude was ever 
the same, and there is this difference, that the rejected of the past are the 
rejected of a multitude shallow in judgment, fitful in applause, fluctuating 
in principle, at a time when the superfices of things are mistaken for 
depth only because there is a movement in advance. No one believes that 
the masses just emerging from the night of ignorance in England, by 
giving a like welcome to similar works here, can be judges for the scholar 
or the reader of taste, or represent those who will come after them. The 
advance of the multitudinous mind to the comprehension of the letters of 
the alphabet, for example, could give it no power of final judgment in 
works it could not comprehend or taste from their superiority until it 
became more forward in progress. The critics and judges of literature 
in the past time were men of learning. ‘The critics, in particular, pos- 
sessed a power of judgment acquired by study. In place of these we have 
now works, often as immoral and injurious in families as wretched in 
taste. A public that is just escaped its previous shackles cannot yet 
judge as accomplished critics did in the past time, when some of the best 
productions of the best writers obtained celebrity slowly through ‘the 
judgment of a few in their favour. Pope even goes so far as to assert 
that no good and lasting literary work made its way that was not brought 
out in the teeth of multitudinous disregard and even neglect. Cowper 
almost in our own time was condemned, as “the poor old blind school- 
master,” Milton, had been long before him. : 

The present subject is so copious, that we find it impossible to do justice 
to the details given by the author in an article of a few pages. The author 
himself must have had difficulty to keep his matter within compass, in 
respect to those portions of it which have appeared from his hands in some 
of our more popular reviews. He severely censures the present restraints 
under which the papers of France are placed, and dwells at considerable 
length upon the large amount of money required as caution-money for 
newspapers (a la Castlereagh here a few years ago, where it was a flagrant 
violation of the freedom of the press, when, too, no danger threatened the 
country). Upon such a system every man might be equally called upon 
to give pecuniary security for good conduct during the range of his allotted 
years. It is not at all necessary to abuse a man and call him vile names, 
and thus get under the lash of the law, in detailing a fact useful to the 
community, because the proof may be given in a relation of circumstances 
that will answer every end ; but then truth is a libel! It is free disqui- 
sition that should be guaranteed. The French are divided into so many 
parties, Bonapartists, Orleanists, Bourbonists, Communists, Republicans, 
and we know not how many more parties, that a free press would produce 
singular party ebullitions, all right and all wrong. Abstractedly, a press 
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shackled by an vernment deprives the country where it rules of a 
title to be ia aps list of iene enjoying freedom. The French, 
however, under the Bourbons, the Republic, the .Bonapartists, and the 
different governments during the last threescore years and ten, have never 
shown that they could make a temperate use of that great instrument, 
any more than of any principle of government, that for a moment left 
it comparatively unshackled. There is such a vivacity, such a difficulty 
of self-government among conflicting parties in France, that a censorship 
of one kind or another was esteemed less dangerous by all. Under Louis 
XVIIL., while protected with an English army, and there was a pretended 
ovérnment by charter, the press was not only restrained, but half the 
English papers, which could not be read by the larger part of the people, 
were forbidden to enter France. The present government, therefore, is 
in that respect more liberal than its predecessors, with their fears and ill- 
judgment on the subject. It would be far better for its own reputation’s 
sake even to prosecute or persecute the press at the rate of Spencer Per- 
ceval in England,* in which nation that minister attempted to arrest free 
discussion » core rather than to suffer a licenser to be attached to a 
government, the head of which was elected by the popular voice. 

We recommend as unique in its intelligence this picture of the French 
press of late years. We should willingly follow it out further had we 
room. Upon many points the consideration bestowed upon the produc- 
tions of the press by the French people shows the importance attached to 
it, and a degree of regard to its communications and arguments to which 
England exhibits no parallel. That it labours under restraints, and that 
toa needless extent, even considering French party feeling in all its phases 
and the vivacity of the people, there is no doubt. Louis Napoleon should 
see this, and, if it were only to avoid the example of the Bourbons and of 
his uncle, have conceded something to a more advanced era, and to his own 
more exteusive experience than theirs, who ruled alone by “right divine.” 
Setting an example of relaxation as to restrictions, the surrounding des- 
potisms of Europe could but imitate if they desired it, in that the example 
of which would place France among the foremost in free institutions. 
When we see what has been accomplished in the way of free trade, let us 
hope at some future time to find that the case, if only gradually effected. 
Mr. Kirwan’s volume will be a work of reference of no mean value on the 
subject of which it treats, displaying so large a knowledge as it does of 
the French press and the existing state of society in that country. 





* Mr. Pitt, in the alarm and hubbub of the French revolution, filed in twenty- 
two years only fourteen informations against the press. Perceval, in three years, 


with no such pressure, filed forty informations! This minister was a conspirator 
against the freedom of our press. 








